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PREFACE. 



' Thk main object of this volume is to throw light on 

thd introduction of Christianity and civilization into 
W the islands of the South Sea. From the moment that 

, Wallis discovered the beautiful group which bears the 

name of George the Third, many schemes were form* 
ed for bettering the condition of the natives, who, at 
their first interview with Britons, though they saw 
much to excite their wonder, could receive no favour* 
able impression as to the obligations of morality on 
the cidtivated mind. It was not, however, till a 1^ 
ter period that any plan was maturied for conveying 
thither the knowledge of true religion and the ele- 
ments of social improvement. Mercantile specula- 
tion had, indeed, been invited to the shores of Otaheite 
in quest of materials on which to found an intercourse 
beneficial to the inhabitants of both hemispheres ; and 
Science had selected the spot as a theatre for her tri- 
umphs in the sublime department of astronomy. But 
the year 1796 had arrived before the benevolent spirit 
of the Gospel undertook a nobler mission, animated 
by the hope of establishing among the gentle savages 
of the Pacific the foundations of a pure faith and the 
motives to a holy life. 

A variety of opinion continues to prevail as to the 
effects produced by the labours of the missionary. 
Without presuming to determine the several points at 

issue on dogmatical grounds, the author has suppUe4 
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ample materials for forming a clear judgment, both 
as to what has been already accomplished, and also 
in regard to the result which must necessarily follow. 
A change has commenced, the consequences of which, 
for good or for evil, will undoubtedly be permanent. In 
no case has the convert, on either side of the eqi^ator, 
relapsed into his former usages, nor revived the he- 
re^tary superstition. His new belief may not^ be 
fidly comprehended, and its influence on his conduct 
may be at once imperfect and unsteady ; but in all 
respects he holds it to be incomparably better thaa 
that which he has relinquished, more reasonable igk 
itself, and infinitely more conducive to his happiness. 
it is accordingly admitted, l^ all who have visited 
those distant regions, that the cruel abominations of 
heathenism. have not been anywhere resumed. A 
principle has been put in operation which no human 
power can counteract, for it has already conneeled 
itself with new institutions affecting the very basis el 
society, and given birth to hopes that can never b« 
extinguished in the human heart. 

Some pains have been taken to exhibit the actual 
cofiditioh of society in Polynesia : the manners which 
have been adopted by the natives from their European 
visiters ; the improvement of taste and sentiment 
among the higher class ; a desire for the convenien- 
ces and even the luxuries of civilized hfe ; and, above 
aU, the disappearance of those gross indulgences which 
so often cadled forth the reprobation of the religious 
teacher. A view is also given of the manufacturmg 
industry and commercial relations which have been 
estabhsfaed in some of the islands, more especially in 
iImwq of the Sandwich group, where consuls from. 
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Sngtand and the United States hare for some tinti 
past resided under the protection of the local governs 
ment. 

The attention of the reader is mare particalaitf 
^wn to New-Zealand, which, viewed in reference to 
trade and coIomz^tUuvhoks of late assumed a para^ 
^^^^^^jnottfrt-de^ree of importance in the eye of the public. 
/' 1^ tails are presented illustrating the progress which 

has been already made at the various settlements oil 
the coast, describing the productions of the soil, both 
natural and exotic ; and setting forth the vast eafia* 
bility of improvement in agriculture, fishing, manu- 
fecturps, and, indeed, in every other field of hum^ 
hidustry. . 

A reference is also made to an act just passed ** foi 
regulating the sale of waste lands belonging to tlM 
erown in the Australian colonies ;^* a designation 
which now comprehends New l^outh Wales, Soutlk 
Australia, Western Australia, Van Diemen's Lao4 
knd New-Zealand, including their respcMve depend* 
ttnces. With regard to tlie more special purposes oi 
iiAs enactment, it will be sufficient to mention thai 
one half of the gross proceeds arising from the sale 
of land will be appropriated to the purposes of emr* 
gration, particularly to assist those persona who pofli^ 
iess not the means of defraying the expense of their 
own removal ithither from the several portions of the 
•United Kingdom. Property in New-Zealand wili 
henceforth be placed on a secure basis, and th^ 
claims of individuals will no longer be at variance 
With the rights or welfare of the natives. 
; In delineating the state of the inhabitants intho 
•maHef islands of the Pacific, the author has enjoyoi 
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the great advantage of perusing an unpublished work, 
written by a distinguished officer resident some years 
in that part of the globe, and which is repeatedly 
quoted under the title of a Manuscript Journal or 
Piary. The details are the more interesting that 
they appear not to have been intended for the press ; 
being confined to the casual observations of an Intel* 
ligent mind, invited to contemplate a new state of 
things, and under circumstancea which could not 
have occurred had his positio;i in society been mate* 
rially dififerent. 

It has not been thought expedient to enter very 
deeply into the question which respects the origin of 
the Polynesian tribes, and the source whenee their 
languages have been derived. On this subject the 
reader will find much interesting discussion in the 
works of Reland, Forster, Crawfurd, Zuniga, Ellis, 
Lang, and in the posthumous volumes of William 
Humboldt. The more minute acquaintance with the 
natives, which has been obtained through the medium 
of recent voyagers, leaves no room for doubt that 
their progenitors must have proceeded from the east- 
em shores of Asia, and gradually spread, through va- 
rious channels and at successive periods, over the 
surface of the great South Sea. 

To the missionaries the divine and the philosopher 
are greatly indebted for inuch valuable knowledge 
relative to the mythology, the traditions, the laws, 
government, and usages of the simple people whom 
they have brought within the pale of revealed reli- 
gion. From the same source has been gained an ac- 
quaintance with their superstitions, their objects of 
worship, their notions of a future state, their arts of 
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wtcery ^nd divination, their mode of caoTying <to 
waf, and, more especially, the' atrocities of human 
sacrifice with which their battles were woiit to be 
preceded and followed. Not less interesting are the 
details which illustrafte the progress of education 
among the subjeqts of Pomare in the Society cluster, 
and of Rihoriho in the barbarous islands of Owhyhe* 
and Woahoo. Under such influence, the power of 
civilization has everywhere made itself feh in a great- 
er or less degree, combined with the principles of that 
Divine faith which, while it elevates the standard of 
tnorality imd tastei directs the thoughts of the eonvest 
to his eternal destination. 

In the department of natural history, due notice is 
taken of the various hypotheses which have been en- 
tertained in relation to the structure of the several 
classes of islands spread over the Pacific, viewed in 
connexion with the causes to which they are ima- 
gined to owe their present form. The volcanic origin 
of the larger ones is illustrated by a reference to the 
rocks of which they are composed ; while the extent 
to which the saxigenous polypes contribute to the 
elevation of others, is carefully estimated according 
to the clearest principles that science or observation 
has hitherto supplied. 

In the other branches pf natural science there is 
still a great deficiency of information, owing as well 
to the peculiar races of plants and animals which oc- 
cupy Polynesia, as to the fact that the missionaries, 
having in view much more' important objects, do not 
devote any particular attention to the zoology, the 
flora, or the silva of the respective islands. For 
this reason it has been resolved to defer all details on 
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these various heads till a future occasion, when, in a 
separate woric on Australasia, will be given, by a dis- 
tinguished naturalist, a complete and systematic view 
of the subject as it respects the whole of the inhabited 
lands in the bosom of the South Sea. • 

The map provided by the publishers, with the view 
of illustrating the position of the several insulai 
groups which fall within the compass of this volume, 
is constructed on the most approved principle, and 
presents to the reader in a very intelligible form the 
discoveries of all the recent voyagers in that vast 
expanse of ocean which stretches from Australia to 
the western shores of America. 

Eiuiburghf September, IB0L * 
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CHAPTER!. . 

On thePhysietd Mpeet oftlu South Sm It/anis, and the mu^ 
po$ed Origin of Umr InkabUants, 

(atrodttctory Remarks on tVe Extent aod Importance of the Sai^ect^ 
The geographical Position of the Islands to be described— The Eife^ 
of civilized Life on the external Qualities of Nature — ^The Import of 
the Term Polynesia— The various Clusters of Islands specified— Me^ 
lanesia, a Name which has reference to the Coloor of the Inhabi- 
tants — Geological Structure of the several Islands— Their volcan- 
ic Origin— The Natural History of Coral Reefs— The Extent to whiqii 
the saxigenous Polypes contribute in their Formation — Opinion of 
Mr. Forster — Distinction between High and Low Islands, or Mouik- 
tainoas and Hilly — Both Classes surrounded by a coral Belt — Owe 
their Origin to the same physical Causes— Mode and Rate of Op- 
eration by the Animalcules considered — Extraction of the several 
Classes of Inhabitants— Opinions of Reland, Crawfurd, Zuniga, Ellis, 
and Lang-rConsiderationn as to X<angaage, Mannersi and.AAtiquitiQ«. 

Until very lately the islands of the Great Southern ocean 
were hardly known to Europeans in any ^her light than that 
q£ maritime romancp ; the scene on which some of our most 
renowned seamen performed their part as discoyerers, and 
where they attempted to introduce the beo^efits of civilizatioA 
among a new people. From their reports, at first somewhat 
deficient in accuracy, it was gradually made known that 
certain green spots on the bosom of the Pacific were occasion- 
ally visited by the weary sailor, whose eye was fatigued with 
Ijhe monotonous view of the vast deep, or who might be threat- 
4pned with the diseases incident to a long voyage in a tropical 
climate. But as yet, the narrative of adventure in these dia- 
.tant waters served only, like the Arabian tales, to regale the 
imagination, by exhibiting pictures of a natural magnificence 
not witnessed in colder regions, and of a childish simplicity, in 
tbe unsophisticated tribes by whom the several groups were 

B2 
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inhabited. It was not till a period comparatively recent that' 
the philosopher was invited to contemplate human nature at 
one of the most interesting epochs of its history ; that the at- 
tention of the statesman was drawn to a rising commonwealth 
on the highway between the African continent and the western 
shores of America; or that the Christian world was cheered 
with the prospect of a new province being added to the peace- 
ihl dominions of the church. 

In no point of view, indeed, is this subject more interesting 
to the philanthropist than as it' illustrates the benign effects (f 
trae religion on the mind of man, even in his rudest state, and 
when still surrounded by the strongest inducements to evil* 
The rapid improvement which, in the Sandwich, the Friendly^ 
and the Society islands, has followed the labours of missionary 
zeal, is not less gratifying as a reward for past exertions than 
when regarded as an encouragement to future endeavours. 
In those remote establishments the savage has been seen to 
rise, as it were by a single effort, from the lowest condition 
^ which human nature is ever found, to the erect posture of a 
dvilized being ; from the worship of the most contemptible 
idols to a veneration of the true God ; and from habits of the 
grossest barbarism to the pursuit of rational knowledge and 
die love of refined enjoyment. 

About twenty years had elapsed from the time that Colum- 
bos discovered Ainerica, when Vasoo Nunez de Balboa beheld 
tmm a mountain in the isthmus of Darien the imAiense expanse 
of the ocean spreading out before him toward the setting sun. 
He was not aware that his eyes were then directed to a sea 
which stretches round the whole circumference of the globe, 
and contains, between the Cape of Good Hope and the shores 
whereon he stood, a multitude of islands, some of them equal 
to the mightiest kingdoms of the old world, and one at least 
not inferior in extent to the whole of Europe. In truth, no- 
scene could be more magnificent, whether as it respected the 
actual vision, or as it afforded scope to the fancy of an aspiring 
voyager. The various regions which lie scattered over its 
liosom possess all the advantages of a rich soil and a genial 
atmosphere, displaying at once the full beauty of spring com* 
bined with the luxuriance of autumn. Tufted groves mingle 
their foliage with the brilliant enamel of the meadows ; while 
a periume of exquisite sweetness embalms the air, which is 
constantly refireshed by delightful breezes from the ocean. 
The spontaneous productions of the earth exempt the inhabi- 
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tants ih>m all painful latwur ; the k%ad-tree yields a plentifU 
supply of food without demanding any severe return of care 
or toil; and the surrounding water?, rendered smooth by 
eoral reefs, offer a great variety of fish, which can be obtained 
by means so simple as to resemble sport rather than an irksome 
drudgery. 

It will nevertheless be acknowledged that, without the 
hand of man, the finest scenes of. nature are imperfect. Even 
under the most propitious >climiErtes, and with the richest 
mojild, if mind has not been exerted to improve or direct their 
energies, the result is unsatisfactory, often ofiensive to the 
eye and disappointing to the hopes. Wherever the human 
being, the lord of this portion of creation, has neglected to 
interpose his industry, the vegetable and animal tribes remain 
destitute of the excellence which they are capable of attain- 
ing; they even languish and decay though enjoying every 
physical advantage. In moet pcuts of the world unvisited by 
the arts of civilized life, impenetrable woods cover the sur- 
face ; the trees are seen mutilated by the storm, or rotting on 
the ground ; the fertile plain is encumbered with noxious 
weeds, or soaked with stagnant water ; and everything that 
seems to grow is suffocated by an exuberant vegetation. 

But as soon as the colonist from an enlightened country 
appears in such desolate regions, he eradicates the useless 
plants, and supplies their place with others fitted to give 
nourishment to himself and to the domestic animals whose 
service he employs. By removing all that is broken down 
and decayed, he relieves the air from putrefying effluvia ; by 
opening a passage for the motiouless waters, he gives to them 
an increasing limpidity, rendering them beneficial to all the 
tenants of his new abode ; whil6 the earth, by receiving the 
kindly influence of the atmosphere, becomes dry, and has its face 
soon covered with a lively verdure. The rays of the vertical 
sun no sooner begin to parch the surface of his field or vine- 
yard, than he difiuses over them the refreshing water of the 
passing brook, and preserves the powers of vegetation. How 
beautijful and beneficent does nature become when improved 
by the industry of man, and what happy changes are produced 
by the arts of civilized life ! The contrast now stated still 
meets the eye of the mariner, according as he happens to visit 
the wilds of New Zealand, or to approach the gentler shores 
of Otaheite, the fkirest isle in the South sea.* 

* BuiTon, Premi&re Vue de la Nature. Forster's Observations mads 
4ttnn; a Voyage round the World (4to, Loud. 1778), p. ISS. 
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These remarks will receive a striking illustration froiB 
comparing the present state of even that oceanic paraiise, 
which owes so much to nature, with its condition as we find 
it described by the early navigators. The neat cottages wluch 
now display their white walls thrpugh the beautiful shrub- 
beries wherewith they are surrounded ; the ornamented gar- 
dens formed by the missionaries, who have also conveyed to 
them the finest fruits of Europe; and the regular fields which 
stretch along the valleys, protected %y hedges pr painted pali- 
sades, appear to the s^reatest advantage when seen in con- 
nexion with the wild scenery of the mountains and the tiark 
shades of th^ native forests. In all cases, indeed, intellectual 
as well as- physical, Providence bestows upon man only the 
raw material, leaving the improvement, whether for use or 
decoration, tb his own industry and taste.. Without culture 
the richest soil and the highest mental endowment are equaUj 
unprofitable ; the one produces poisonous plants to deform 
the landscape, and cover it with the shadow of death ; the 
other gives power to the worst passions, disgrace^ the inter*' 
course of life, and exposes the dearest interests of society to 
the most frightful hazards. 

Polynesia, according to our ^acceptation of the term, com- 
prehends the several groups which lie within fifly degrees on 
either side of the prime meridian, and between the fifdeth 
parallel of south,' and the thirtieth of north latitude ; embracing 
an extent of ocean equal to al)Out seven thousand miles in the 
one direction, and nearly five thousand six hundred miles in the 
other. The principal clusters are the Ladrone islands ; the 
Caroline; the Pelewi the Solomon; New Hebriles; the 
Fijee; the Sandwich; the Marquesas; the Low, Coral, or 
Dangerous' islands ; the Society and Georgian group ; the 
Navigators' islands ; the Friendly islands ; the Austral isles ; 
and New Zealand. In addition to these there are many de- 
tached islets, or fragments of land, which will demand our 
notice, such as Pitcairn's, Easter, Chatham, Fanning's, and 
others not less important in the history of South sea discovery. 

Viewed on a large scale, the various insular groups whidi 
may be traced between the eastern borders of the old conti- 
nents and the western shores of the new, include a much 
wider range than those now mentioned, more especially if we 
tsdte in the great Indian archipelago, the islands of Sumatrai 
Borneo, and Java. But these vast tracts do not fall withiu 
the limits of our plan, which likewise rejects New Holland 
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ana its dependancies, now commonly known nnder the des^*- 
nation of Australia* With reference to the colour of tlw 
native inhabitants, the latter portion is by some . French 
authois denominated Melanesia, or the Blade islands, inclu- 
ding, besides the principal one just mentioned, the settlement 
of Van Diemen's Land, Kew Guinea, New Ireland, New 
HanoTer, the Solomon islands, the Louisiade archipelago, the 
New Hebrides, New Caledonia, and part of the Fijees. But 
we do not consider the complexion of the aborigines a su^ 
ident ground of distinction in a w6ik the object of which is 
nof to give the physical history of mankind, nor to suj^wrt any 
particvdar theory asUo the natural causes of those varieties ia 
eolour and conformation which mark the usual sdentific di8« 
tribntions of the human race. In relating the more prominent 
events that attended the progress of discovery, as well 9fi those 
which have more recently given an interest to the introduction 
of religious knowledge and civilization, we assume a wider 
principle as the basis of our narrative ; restricting it only to 
fuch limits as convenience has suggested as suitable to tho 
extent of a single volume. The other portions of Oceanida» 
that vast spuce, namdy, which stretches from the sea of China 
to California, and from the isles of Japan to those of South 
Orkney, may hereafter invite the attention of our readers in a 
different fonn. 

The name Polynesia was &rst applied to this interesting 
portion of the globe by the learned President de Brosses, in 
his History of Navigation, though two centuries earlier the 
Mune term had been used i>y certain authors with relation to 
the Moluccas, the Philippines, and some smaller groups situ« 
«ted still farther to the eastward. In several recent publica- 
tions, the great islands of the Indian archipelago are called 
the Hither Polynesia, while the more numerous dusters 
which extend into the bosom of the southern Padfie are 
described as the Farther Polynesia. 

Before eatering on the details of discovery and settlement, 
it may prove not less entertaining than instruetiVe to give an 
outline of the physical characters and geographieal cUstribu- 
tion of the several islands which constitute that portion of 
Oceanica, more especially as connected with the two prindpal 
eauses to which they are supposed to owe their present fonn ; 
namely, the action of volcanoes, and the working of the smaB 
insect usually denominated the eoral polypus. 

Natace has unquestioaahly given to that seotioa of the 
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tuth a prominent and very cfaaraeteristie phynognomy, dk 
irersified by Bumerous inequalities on the surface, and distui* 
fttished by loAy mountains, tbe direction of wtuch, fVom nortk 
to south,, indicates a striking polarity in l^eir 8traetuia» 
These chains, at the same time, generally present, about th6 
iuddle of their course, a decided bend from west to east. Tli« 
best marked among th/emis that formed by the Ladrone, the 
Caroline, and the Mulgrave group, and are probably, associ- 
ated, by means of those called SL Angustin and some othev 
links, with the archipebgo of the Navigators, or that of th« 
Friendly islands. £ven among the Carolines, where the 
Polynesian series turns due east, the particular masses lie 
iM>rth and south. Another great- chain makes its appearance 
in LuQon, the lai^est of the Philippines, which passes through 
ihe island of Palawan into that of Borneo. The directioft 
•f that well-known branch .is firom northwest to southeast^ 
lind bounds on one side the basin of the Chinese sea. Im 
Kew South Wales the long line of the Blue mountains exc 
lends to Van Diemen's Land, tenninatiag in immense masse* 
gf basalt at South Cape. The fourth great chain takes il» 
fommencement at the Andaman and Nicobar islands, and kk 
its progress gives rise to Sumatra,' Java, Timor, and others 
tf less magiritude. It runs in the form of a bow, from north> 
west to southeast, then due east ; but it probably passes bgp 
Cape Diemen, where it can have no other direction than from 
BPrth to south. 

All the smaller archipelagoes of Polynesia, too, lie north, 
fud south, of which New Caledonia and the New Hebrides 
form Very distinct examples. The group of the Solomoa 
islands, bending from the southeast to the northwest, is coo* 
tinned in New Ireland and New Hano^ner. It often happen* 
^at the subordinate chains are individually terminated by a 
larger island than the others of which they are composed} 
for instance, Otaheite, Owhyhee, and Tierra del Espirittt 
Santo, are found at the extremity of a series, most of which 
present very contracted limits. 

These anal<^es, if eareluUy noted, might, it is imagined. 
Wive facilitated the progress of discovery, and in particular 
have contributed to make each archipelago more easUy recog-> 
nised. By attentively marking the direction of a chain, nav* 
jgators might have rendered themselves almost certain of dik 
covering new islands $ and even no^w th^ ought to employ 
the guidance of a principle which would in some measure 
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obviate the hftzard occasioned by those immense reefk itb 
fiommon in the southern. Pacific, which in all .probability fol- 
low the direction of chains at the bottom of the ocean. Thest 
hMige projections make a part of the exterior skeleton of tht 
tsarth, and radiate like lines from a common centre, or moi^ 
probably like ribs frodi the rertebral column of /the hnmaOi 
£gure. - At all events there is a perceptible uniformity in the. 
operation of the law to which these phenomena mast be aW 
Mbated; and when the physical cause is once ascertained* 
^ere can not be any doubt tliat much practical benefit would 
■lesuit from anticipating its eifects, ^Ven in cases where theft 
is no other light to direct the judgment. 

Among the thonsanis of islands Which shoot up in the 
^ilth sea, some rise to a considerable elevation, and geuel'- 
ally present a conical form. Many of them are basaitio, 
•i^ten containing in their centres wide . tunnels or cayitiei, 
•nJ at other times round lakes which might be taken for an- 
cient craters. Although the occurrence of volcanic substan- 
ces has not, on satisfactory evidence, been everywhere ascer- 
tained, there has alrea iy been discovered a greater numb^k" 
of volcanoes ^han in aiiy other part of the world. In the an- 
nals of early navigation, these are scnnetimes mentioned as 
the most splendid appearances in nature; while, on other 
occasions, 'they are described with a feeling of unmingleiti 
horror. On one place, near New Guinea, the flames and 
'<amoke rise calmly over a fruitful ^country, but on tbe northern 
^veige of the Marians dreadful torrents of black lava darken 
^e shore* 

All the low islands seem to have for their base a reef <9f 
i€onJ rocks generally disposed in a circular dorm* The, mi4- 
tiie space is commonly occupied by a sheet of water, on thfe 
margin of which the sand is mixed with pieced of broken 
•ooral and other nuirine productions. These facts' have been 
employed by speculative writers with the view of proving: 
IthnX idl the islets must have originated in the labours of the 
^jinniniitive insect already noticed, and been afterward en- 
•iarged and raised above the surface of the ocean by the ao-^ 
fumalation of light substances drilled to them by the actioii 
if the waves,. It is however very remarkable, that, amoi% 
jhe islands so constituted, some are almost level with the sen, 
«rtiite othord are elevated several hundred feet ; though on 
4lte summits of these last are found masses of coral perfofatoi 
in the name nuunier with those found at the water's edg«. 
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Now, as the animalcules which raise tiiese submarine hablta* 
.tions can not. live above the face of the deep, it is manifest 
either that the Pacific has sunk to a lower level, or that the 
several islands have been raised by an expansive force acting 
from below. There can he no doubt that the latter agent 
ought to be assigned as the true cause of the phenomenon. 

It is still a question whether the pol3rpes originate the 
stony bodies they inhabit, or whether they find them pre- 
pared for their occupation by the hand of nature. Forster, 
whose e^qierieuce gives some weighi to his .opinions on this 
subject, was inclined to belieye that the little creatures actu- 
ally form the matter which composes the coral masses, and 
consequently, that by their ineans new islands are in a con- 
stant process of formation. The great Captain Cook, afler 
a careful investigation of facts, had arrived at the same con- 
clusion. Dalrymple, on the other hand, thinks that these 
locks, take their rise at the bottom of the sea, from which 
they are detached by currents or tempests, and thrown on the 
sandbanks. This, no doubt, may take place in some locali- 
ties ; but the principle most assuredly can not apply to those 
reefs which rise like walls in the midst of the ocean. Around 
Jf ew Holland, for example, the rocks in question ascend, like 
perpendicular ramparts, from a very great depth. Such stmo- 
tures, it is obvious, must derive their origin from the animals 
themselves, unless we attempt to account for them on the 
.grounds of a new hypothesis, which intimates that they may 
grow in a manner similar to the common seaweed, and that 
the insects found on them are analogous to those which take 
. up their abode on trees and herbs ; a conclusion to which the 
arborescent appearance of some corab, and the fungoui 
fbrms of others, are supposed to give a certain degree of 
countenance. - ^ 

By some authors these animalcules are called saxigenouf 
or rock-making polypes. They are supposed to begin their 
operations by selecting a suitable spot, such as the summit 
of a volcano, or the top of a submarine mountain. HaVing 
chosen their site, with a reference, it should seem, to an ul^ 
mate object, they work with incredible diligence untO they 
reach the surface^ above which, as we have already statec^ 
their nature and habits do not pennit them to proceed. Bfr. 
Lyell remarks that the circular or oval forms of the numerone 
ooral isles d[ the Pacific, with the lakes in their centre, natiip 
.rally suggest the idea that they are nothing more than ths 
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creiU of sahmarine Tolcaiioefly having th6 liiiHi and botlonii 
of their ccaters overgrown with coral. This opinion is 
•trengthened by the conical shape oC the islands, and the 
vcnte angle at which they plunge on all sides into the sur* 
rounding ocean. It has also l^een observed that, although, 
within the circular reefs there is usually nothing diseemible 
but a lagoon, the bottom of which is covered with coral, yet > 
within some of these basins rocks, composed of porous lava 
and other volcanic substances, rise up, resembling emiaenees 
of igneous origin which have bc«n formed in an epoch not 
beyond the limits of human observation.* 

It is stated by Mr. Forster that the polypes raise their liab> 
itation gradually from a small base, always spreading more 
and more in proportion as the structure grows higher. The 
materials, he adds, are a kind of lime mixed with some ani- 
mal substance. A few miles to the leeward of Turtle island 
there was observed a considerable reef, over' which the sea 
broke at all points, and no part of it was entirely under wa- 
ter. East and northeast of the Society group are numeroui 
islets which are only partially raised above the surface, while 
in some clusters the elevated portions are connected by reeft 
occasionally dry at ebb-tide. l*he insects inhabiting these 
dikes appear as if desirous to shelter their dwelling Cnm the 
impetuosity of the winds and the rage of the ocean ; but as 
witlun the tropics the current of air commonly proceeds from 
one quarter, Uiey, by instinct, endeavdur to extend a ledge 
enclosing a lagoon, which is thereby entirely screened against 
the power both of the waves and of the breeze. This pro- 
cess, which is not inconsistent with the opinion entertained 
by Mr. Lyell, is generally admitted to be the most probable 
cause whence have originated those, low islands which stnd 
the intertropical latitudes of the great South sea.t 

But the high islands, such as appear decidedly to have had 
an igneous origin, are more important, viewed as the habita- 
tions of man, than the coral ridges just described. It has 
been already remarked, that nearly all the r^ioo* of the Pa- 
cific bear the most unequivocal maiks of having ^ been the 
scene of volcanic action on a vast scale, and thai the prevail- 
ing features of the larger masses of land confirm the inferenee 

* Lveirs Principlas of Geology (4 vols., Ifroo, 5th odition, Lond., 1HS7)» 
^1. Hi., pp. S87, S88. Dalrympie's HiRtorical CbllectioD ot VojragM 
fBd DiMovery in the South Pacific Ocean (4to, Lond., 1770), p. SS. 

t Foratei't ObMnrattem, p. 14»-1U. 
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IMiich may still be drawn from the imperfect traditions of thi . 
l^ople. Some of tlie isles present volcanoes in a state of a<S- 
tfvity; others exhibit only the form and altitude \^hich denote 
8 similar origin ih remote a^s ; while a third class displaf" 
ttx ionbted tokens of having been violently changed by the 
Ibrce of subterrAncaii fire, if not by the more sudden shocHi 
df an earthinafke. Tatina and Pioo belong to the first class : 
©taheite, Huaheine, ani Bolabola, are distinct specimens of 
iSte second ; ani Easter islani may be adduced as an exam-, 
pie of the third. In this last all the rocks are black, bumt,^ 
and honeycombed ; somt have the appearance of slag — nay^ 
even the soil, Which is' but thinly sj)read over the cal- ' 
dfoed masftes, bears a elos^ resemblance to dark-yelloi#^ 
dbhre.* 

Mr. Williams, the author of an intei'festing ^ork on the" 
ft)tith sea, divides the islandA of Plutonic origih into' two or- 
flfers, the mountainous and the hilly. In the former, th6 
height of the land varies from 2,000 to 15,000 feet above the 
Jtevel of the sea, the towering summits graduaDy rising from- 
Ifceir base till they are lost in the cloudd. The sides of thes^ 
iftagnificent elevations are clothed with bright verdure of va- 
ifious shades, blen ling together in a very striking manner the 
^ments of grAndeur, wil Iness, sublimity, and beauty. Alt 
fte islands oC this ela^s exhibit indubitable marks of volcanic' 
la^ption. In many of them the rocks are composed of a fine- 
gttiined basalt; m others pumice is found, together wit^' 
^rtes of varied appearance, which have evidently undergone 
tte actSoA of fire. It is clear, moreover, that all these islands' 
ifeiTe at one thne been under wat^r ; for, at the top of the 
lUi^he^t peaks, coral, shells, and other marine substances, ai^" 
iki^n in great abun lance. The savage and romantic appeal^ 
ance of the focks, their broken, atftnpt, and irregular forms^ 
iSiBo indicate that at some remote era they hate been subject- 
ed to disfuptioii by the power of some mighty agent afiTectin^' 
Iheir ii^iterior. 

The islands which fall under the denomination of hilly, 
■Wiry in hei«?ht ftom 100 to 500 feet, and are in a great degree 
destitute of the volcanic phenomena which abound in the 
<Mliers. The rocks, which are said to resemble the aragonite 
•f the ^■fit'9 Canseway, are supposed io have been origai* 
■Sy coral^ and to owe their ]>resent hardness to the action of 

« Fonter't Ob8«rvmtl«ni, -p; f5ti 
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the atmosphere, as well ,as to that of waier p«reolatuB^ from 
^above through the ma^s iv^le ^ a porous state.* 

All th^ Soeie^y islands^ ^nd joaaay others in the Pacilic, an 
^surrounded by a belt of secreted rock, from two to twea^ 
yards in width, and situated at a distance wiUQh varies from 
a few feet to more than a mile. Against this barrier the long 
rolling waves of the oce^qi are driven with a ten ihc vicdencC) 
and, towering' in one sheet to. an immense height^ dash them- 
selves upon it with majestic power, though without producing 
any perceptible eilect. The water between the reef <ani the 
^hore is placid and transpar^ent, at the bottom of whieh, and 
in the sloping sides of the banks, an enchanting pictuoe pre- 
sents itself. Coral of cv^ry shape and of. every hue, inter- 
mingled in the richest profusion, suggests to the imagination 
.the idea of a submarine ^ower-garden ; while .among the 
})ranches of the madrepore, aiid the spreading leavas of 4ith^ 
yarijeties, fish of every 4Solour gambol about in eonseiottS' se- 
.curity. 

But, in ,point oC fact, the distinction now stated between 
;nountainous and hilly does not apply to t^e physical priaci* 
pies according, to which tlie sever^ islands have been formed^ 
for, as is well known, every one. of them liitherto examinet 
.consists eitlier of volcanic roc^ qr of limestpne., Witli re- 
gard to the thickness of the coral masses, it has been thought 
ihat the species of polypus which contnbM&es most to theip 
formation does not live where the water is deeper than tweop 
ly-five or thirty feet. But i^ is QOt improbable the^t the 
branched madrepores, which exist at very coiisiderable depCha^ 
^ay lay the foundation of a reef, %tni r%i9e the platform oa 
^hich the others are built. 

These conjectures, however, do not possess any strong 
/claim upon our confidence, and are only entitled to be rankejjl 
^ith those other opinions which have been- brought forward 
Relative to the rate at which coral is supiiosei to grow in the 
vaults of the great deep. A modern author observes thait the 
tendency of polypes to multiply in the seas cf warm dim»tep 
is so great that the bottom of the tropical ocean swarms wi^ 
countless myriads of them, ever .actively, en^doyed in cod* 
structing their small but enduring habitations. Almost ev- 
ery volcanic cone and ridge under the surface of the ocean is 
inade the nucleus of a colmiy. The calcareous secretions arp 

* Williams*8 Narrative of Missionaiy Enterprises in the South Sea 
Islands (bvo, Loud., 1837), p. 81. 
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•cetiaMilated into cJHonnous banks or reefs, sometimes stretcK^ 
ing to a length of many hundred milea ; and these, contiauaUy 
rising to new in spots where they were unknown before, 
endanger the nayigation of many {larts within the torrid 
zone.* 

There is reason to doubt whether the process be quite so 
rapid as these remarks might seem to establish. The period 
of observation has not yet been suffid^itly extended to afford 
ground for any conclusions as to the rate or the precise mode 
in which sucb additions to the crust (^ the earth are effected. 
The latest surveys, indeed, appear to warrant the opinion 
that the growth of ooral is not so quick as has been common- 
ly imagined. During the late expedition to the Pacific, di- 
rected by Captain Beechy, no positive information could be 
obtained of any channd havii^ been filled up within a given 
period ; and it seems placed beyond doubt that several recA 
had remained more than half a century «t nearly the same 
elevation, at least if measured by the flow of the tide. It is 
admitted, nevertheless, that the increase of coral limestone 
may vary greatly^ according to the situation of mineral springs ; 
fiir, in yoleanic countries, these are known to issue in consid- 
erable abundance at the. bottom of the ocean. Examples oc- 
eur even in the Mediterranean, where they sometimes cause 
the sea at great depths to be fresher than at the surface ; a 
phenomenon which is > said to be very conmx>n near some of 
the islands in the Pacificf ' 

The next question which naturally presents itself to the 
consideration of a philosophical inquirer is that which re- 
spects the origin and character of the inhabitants of the South 
sea islands. In the first place, it is clearly ascertained that 
there are two distinct races of men who, fh>m a very remote 
period, have oocupi^ Polynesia, whose physical qualities are 
different, and whose languages have hardly any elements in 
common. The one class hwr a^ consideralde resemblance to 
the negro tribes ; having a black complexion, woolly hair, 
and d<^ressed features. The other, from their colour and 
general appearance, seem to claim an affinity to the eastern 
Asiatics, and are supposed to have found their way, at an 

• Buckhind's Geology and Mineralogy considered with reference to 
Natural Theology <S vote., 8vo» Lend., 1896j, voL i., pp. 443, 444. WO- 
liams^s Nanmtive, p. S9. 

t LyeU, vol. iii., p. S8i. Beechey's Narrative of a Voyage to the fa> 
elfic (9 vols., 870, tond., 1831), vol. I., p. 938, 
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ilfgrly age, firom the l^i^yan IleIUIl8^l4 t» t^Qfse iclpp^ftefs tif 
j/slaads thiU gkd ^he e<i^i|ior ^i a greyer distsgiicie toynixd \kt 
^aat. • ' 

It has beea said that & tobiular view pf eertaia words id 
the Malayan, the Asiatic, the American, ai^d the Polyriesiaii 
'toAgues, would probably 9how tluit at sfnm I'lQmote period the 
iiihal;>itants of these several pa^t? Pf U)^ world imMDlaiuQ^ 
irequeat ff^tereourse, or a at all events^ th^t jsolpniea froin some 
X)iie of thfiip originally coutrtbfited tp people Ih/e, pMwrs. Th^ 
striking analogy between sund^ry parts of speech, not less tha|i 
.the, sinularity of customs prevailing among the aborigines of 
Madagascar, the Malays, and (he Easterp i^l^inders, woiUil 
make manifest thaX they ar^ essentially onje people, or at lea# 
that they had migrated l^'om the same .source. It is allege^ 
ioo, that in many points the language sfifl traditions of th^ 
Americans so strongly resemble those of Asia as to l^d tp 
the inference that they also must have made their way fro^ 
t^ eastern shores of the Qld continent. 

But whetl^er some of the tribes, whose woticio £rom weal 
to east across Behring's straiils we are now assuming, becamf 
the progenitors, of the race wbo at present possess the Aleiir 
iian islands, and whether, at ^ojpae subsequent era, the setr 
tiers on the American coast were driven by the ti^e^windl 
to the Sandwich group, whence they afterward proceeded tp 
pthers southwahl of pie Une, are ^u^stipns which ean not, bf 
determined with any degree of certainty. Nor is it mort 
easy to decide Whether those of them who, in the course of 
iime, had penetrated so far dowa ^ the valleys of Chili ani 
Peru trusted themselves at length to the Pacific^ peopled 
Easter island, . and continued in their progress tovrard th* 
west till they met the tide of emigratioa flowing irom> Jam 
and Sumatra, where the Malays %re stUl found to constitute 
the majority of the inhabitants. At all events, from a yari^ 
ety of facts connected with those countries, it has been sup« 
posed by several authors, either that part of the people wh» 
4wdll in the islands of the South sea inust have proceeded 
from America^ or that certain tribes of jPo^nesdanS) at somA 
former epoch, had accomplished a passage thitlier, and focskfid 
a permanent settlement. 

Some writers have maintained that numerous skeletons dis- 
covered in the caverns of Kentucky and Tennessee are the 
ren)ains of a Malay tribe ; and this opinion seems to bd 
tbuf^ded on the circumstance that some of the bodies werv 

C2 
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wrapped in feather cloaks similar to those used in the Sand- 
wich and Fqee islands, and also that the best defined speci- 
mens of art among the antiquities of Ohio are clearly of a 
Polynesian character. From these facts it has been inferred 
that the North Americahs, South sea islanders, and Malays^ 
were formerly Hie same people, or descended from one com- 
mon origin as natives of eastern Asia. 

As to the difficulties which must have attended the passage 
of the first inlmbitants from the AmericaD continent to the 
most eastern of the islands in the Pacific^ these, it is asserted, 
are not greater than would necess^y oppose th^ migration 
of an equally rude people from the Society to the Sandwich 
archipelago ; and yet the identity of the inhabitants o[ these 
two clusters has never been disputed. It is, indeed, by no 
means obvious which of the two portions now mentioned of 
the farther Pdly^esia was first colonized. Evidence of a 
great antiquity may be adduced in favour of both ; but Mr. 
Ellis, no mean judge, is, for various reasons, disposed to con- 
dude that the Sandwish islands were settled before the Soci- 
ety, the Qeorgian, and the Friendly, on the opposite, side of 
the equator. Their genealogies, he remarks, extend much 
ffurther back ; and several names are used in Otaheite and 
Its dependfuicies which seem to haye been borrowed from 
Owhyhee as a parent state. If, then, according to this hy- 
' pothesift, it be supposed that any part of the American conti- 
nent was planted by a maritime people, whether Malayan or 
Japanese, a portion of the same tribe who settled in Nootka^ 
and whose relics are said to have been discovered in Ten- 
nessee, might possibly proceed at a later period to the Sand- 
wich islands, and thence, in different tiges, spread over the 
whole of eastern Polynesia. 

Zuniga, the learned author of a history of the Philippine 
isles, has urged, with considerable ingenuity, a number of 
seasons in support of the conclusion that the Polynesians must 
•riginally have emigrated from the American continent. For 
example, he draws confirmation to, his opinion from the sin- 
gular circumstance that the names of places in the interior 
of South America are very similar to those of the Philip- 
pines. A great many others words, it is added, are either 
actually of Malayan derivation, >or assimilate closely to that 
lanieuage. In examining the structure of the two tong'ies, 
he felt himself eompeUed to adopt the opinion that they flow 
ftom one sooree ; and he aflirms, accordingly, that the Indians 
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resident in the Philippines are descended from the aborigine! 
of Chili and Pern.* 

The facts stated by this writer, though somewhat question* 
able on philological grounds, are not only- admitted by more 
recent inquirers, but are even employed by them toestaUish 
the position that the Indo-Americans and Polynesians are one 
people. On this head, indeed, there seems to be little differ- 
ence of opinion; but while Zuniga, and. perhaps Mr. ElUs^ 
maintain that tlie progenitors of tiie latter, tribes must have 
proceeded from Mexico, others pronounce such a conclusion 
to be inadmissible for the following reasons : first, it implies 
that the inhabitants of the western coast of America were k 
maritime community, though, by the very nature of their 
country, they seem to have been at all times precluded from 
navigation and commerce ; and, secondly, it is based on the 
groundless assumption that not only were they addicted to the 
sea, but also that they must hafve been in the habit of making 
long. voyages into the PKcific. Besides,. though it is not im- 
probable that a single canoe belonging to Easter island^ 
driven accidentally off the land by a westerly gale, might, in 
the course of a few weeks, reach the American continent, it 
is almost certain that, out of a thousand sailing from Chiliy 
not one would discover that diminutive spot in the midst of 
the waves.f 

On the other hand, the Malays have long been distinguished 
for their enterprise as a nautical people, as 'well as for their 
adventures in distant commerce. JOuring several ages they 
have had a fishery on the northern coast of New Holland, 
whither they resort annually with a large fleet ; and* in such 
eircnmstanees, it is extremely probable that chance, or the 
indulgence c^ a natural curiosity, would carry .some of them 
to the New Hebrides, or even the Friendly islands. We learn 
besides, on the authority of La Perouse, that westerly winds 
are as frequent as those from the eastward, in a zone of not 
less than seven or eight degrees on each side of the equator y 
and, mioreover, that in those regions they are so vaii&ble as 
to render it little more difiicult to make a voyage in the (me 
direction than in the other. The observations of this distin* 
gnished seaman have been amply confirmed by the reports of 
hiter voyagers ; and, in point of fact, the uniformity of the 

* Hiatoria de I«« Isleg Fhilippinu. 

f Lang's View of the Origin Mid Mifrations of th« Polynesian N»> 
Hon, ISnio, Lolid., I6SI. 
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trade-winds near .the equinoctial liae is no longer miiiotaiyiey} 
by the best writers on hydrography. Hence it is inferred (h^ 
the western winds of the Indian seas having once driven the 
M^alays into the Pi^cilic, these aJveuturous sailors would sufi? 
9equently pass feom one island to another, until they p^opj,^ 
the numerous groups of that extensive ocean. 

But it is further maintaioe J by another class of authors, on 
the grounds of philology, tradition, p|(ysical properties, and 
distinctive habits, that the South Se^. islanis. could not hav^ 
been peopled fi-om America. Their reasoning generally pror 
ceeds on the assumption, that between the natives of th^i^ 
Pacific and the inhabitants of Mexico ^ni Peru, there is 09 
such resemblance in the particulars pow stated as would hft 
required to establish >the conclusion of their having sprung 
from the sam§ lineage; whereas,' witlr reference to thesf? 
grand characteristics, there appears satisfactory evidence that^ 
At le€LSt, the light-coloured tribes of Polynesia must have m^.- 
grated directly from the Asiatic shores** . , 

First, there is the distinction of caste, the most aixcient, and^ 
at tlie same time, the most remarkable feature of society 
among the •peoiile of Eastern. Asia.. This principle of di^-. 
crimination, as applied to the several orders of the inhal>itant8| 
prevails to a great extent in the South sea ; and at Otaheite, 
more especially, as we shall afterward have occasion to ob« 
Serve, it was wont. to interfere with the most ordinary trans- 
actions of life. In all the Friendly islands, the several castefl 
are hot less minutely de^ed ; and, as elsewhere, the priestly 
class rank so high, that on certain occasions their chief takers 
precedence of the king. 

Next m(iy be mentioned the singuli^r institution of Taboo, 
which is also regarded as having -had its rise in Asia. Thijsi 
restriction, it is well known, extenJs to persons, places, and 
things ; and whatever is subjected to its operation acquireifi 
for the time a character of sacredness which can not be neg- 
lected without ineorrii^ the severest penalty. In some caseJs^ . 
abistractejly from the religious motive, it is allowed tt) hav^ 
been necessary as well as politic^ For example, after thf 
national festivals, at one time so frequent in all the island^ 
and at which such quantities of provi<;ions were consumed 99 
to threaten a general famine, the taboo was imposed during 
some months on certain articles of food, which could not 
Otherwise h^ve been preserved. - In New Zealcmd, the seed- 
* Lang's Polynesian Nation, p. S, ice 
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potetoes, always separated in harvest from the rest of the 
stock, are placed in i^ consecrated storehouse; and ererf 
person, found stealing from such a depot is irisited with tht 
last punishment of the law. 

In the third place, there is practised in the Friendly, the 
Fyee,and the Society islands, the rite of circumdsion, whlc^ 
on a high authority, we can distinctly trace to an Asiatic 
province. . It is not, indeed, regarded in the South sea as a 
religious ceremony, but perpetuated merely as an ancient 
custom of which no account can' be given, ani for the use of 
which no reason is assigned. 

We pass over some of the other prooft adduced in suppoft 
of the hypothesis that the Polynesians must have migrated 
firom Asia, because several of the usages on which they are 
founded appear to be common to the greater number of bar- 
barians in all parts of the world. It is viery remarkable, 
however, that in the Fijee islands the princiind wife i^ust be 
strangled at her husband's death, and buried with hini; a 
practice which, without any charge of hasty reasoning, may 
be attributed to the pride and jealoui^ of Asiatic manners. 
The suttees of Hindostan, it is more than probable, have al^ 
forded at once the example and the authority. 

In addition to the facts now mentioned, there is, we are 
assured, a general tradition' among the idanders of the South 
sea that the first^ inhabitants came firom lands in the north- 
west. Bolatoo, the imaginary paradise of the Friendly isles, 
is supposed to be situated in that r^on of the earth, and is 
venerated both as the cradle of their ancestors, and the resting- 
place of their souls. In confirmation of this remark, it is 
stated that Tonga, the name of the largest island in their 
group, signifies East, both in the Chinese and Polynesian 
hinguages ; and this term will not appear inappropriate' as the 
designation of a territory which the first settiers had reached 
in a voyage from the borders of Asia. 

Nor has it ever been denied that, in their physical'conform- 
ation and general character, the natives of the Eastern Paci* 
fie bear a strong resemblance to the Malays. Tlie same cast 
of countenance prevails throughout many of the islands; a 
circumstance of nmch more weight, perhaps, than any simi- 
larity of dress or mode of living. Mr. Marsden has observed 
that the original clothing of the Snmatrans is the same with 
the material found in the South sea, and which in Europe is 
Bsually called Otaheitaa doth. The chewing of betel, too, 
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lias been detected many thousands of ipiles distant from Indj^i ; 
a country yv^here both the root and the habit of usui^ it are 
thought to have originated. But such coincidences, though 
cororboralive of an argument based en firmer ground, are too 
slight to isupport a conclusion independently of liistorical 
monumenle or a distinct tradition. , The same observations 
will apply to the inferences drawn from the manner of fitting 
at food, and the exclusion of females from their meals, because 
, these are practices which present nothing peculiar, anc^ are in 
no degree characteristic of any one family of savages. 

We therefore agree with those who. lay more stress on the 
structure of their language, as being at once less open to ob- 
jection, and much better calculated to convince. , The identity 
of tJie tongues spoken in tlte different groups of the South 
i^ea islanls wa^ observed by Captain Cook, as well as the 
. striking likeness between these dialects and those of the 
Indian archipelago. It is now, indeed, the prevailing opinioi!, 
that in the general character, as well as in the particular form 
ftnd ge,nius of the innumerable languages spoken within the 
limits of this latter range, there is a reiparkable resemblance, 
while all of them difl'er widely, from such as ar^e used Jul every 
other portion of th^ wprld. . This observation, we are as- 
sured, may be extended to. ajl those regions, from the. north- 
western extremity of Sumatra to the shores of New Guinea, 
from Madagascar to the Philippines, and e^en to the remotest 
islands of Polynesia on the south.* 

A similar conclusion appears to have been formed by I41' 
Perouse, who, at first, could pefctive no diflerence between 
the language of the. people in the Navigators' and that of the 
natives in the Society and Friendly islands ; and whaaAer- 
ward, upon a closer examination, discovered that they spoke 
only dialects of the same tongue. A fact . which contributed 
to establish the accuracy of this inference was supplied by a 
young man on board his ship, who was born in Lu(;on, near 
Manilla, and who could understand and interpret most of the 
words they uttered. Now, it is known that the Ta^tiyan^ 
.Talgal,. and, in shorti all the foras of speech employed in the 
Philippines, are derived from the Malay ; and this language, 
more widely spread than those cf the Gredis and Homans> 
he found to be common to the numerous tribes who inhabit 
the' small islands on either side of the equator. Hence, it 
jftppeared to him in the light of a truth demonstrated, thait 
. ,*Lwif*s Polynesian ^>Upn, p. 18. 
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th«se several nations are derived from Malayan eoloikied, trW^ 
at very remote periods, must have conquered the lands thejf 
now possess; anJ perhaps even the Chinese anch Egyptians, 
Whose antiquity is so mnch vaunted, are moderh, compared to 
thes^ interesting islanders.* 

Bnt it has been justly observed, that an attempt to ascertaiii 
which of the Polynesian dialects should be considered the 
toarent stock, must prove as fruitless as would be that of de- 
termining which of the Teutonic tongues gave birth to the 
others. T6 this question their subsequent degree of improve- 
ment has no direct relation. We must be cbntenl to regard 
the insular language as original,- in the ordiiiary acceptation 
*f the word, implying no more tlnin such a degree of obscurity 
as would render abortive every attempt to trace the. line 
6f its derivation. With the monosyllabic vocables of the 
ftearest flontinenf, its terms, mostly dissyllabic, are wholly 
tfnconnected, although' it is admitted that, in their gram- 
matical arrangement, somep analogies may be discovered; 
while with reference to the languages which prevail on the 
#estern coast of Soutlr America, from which Easter ' island in 
not very remote, the slightest affinity does rtot api)ear. We 
are ignorant even of the general directioii in which it may 
Itself have spread over the Indian archipelago. It may be 
presumed that its progress wks from the westftoward the east ; 
and yet, some of the most copious and artificial dialects ^xe 
found among the Philippines, at a great distance fVom Sumatra, 
Javay and the peninsula of Malacca, usuaHy esteemed the 
iteats of the jJarent speech.f 

It is worthy of notice, at the same time, Hvit the Malayan 
Bi not held to be the source whence the dialects of the South 
Sea islands have immediately proceeded. Thei^ connexion, 
ft is maintained, is merely that of sisterhood ; and although, 
from accidental advantages,' the difference between them ha^ 
Become so great, that, on a superficial view, the fbrmer might 
he thought to belong to a distinct family, yet a' comparison of 
fts most simple terras with' those of the less-cultivated dialects, 
will furnish abundant evidence of their original consanguinity. 
In the more fanliliai* words, the coincidence is frequent and 
wiequivocal; and in those instances Where it apt>ear8 to fail, 

^▼oyage d^ la Peronke mitdttr du Moqde' (4 torn. Chro, Paris, 1796), 
toxne iii., jp. S77, &c. ^ . 

t Miscellaneous Works of WilUsm Marsden, P R. S, dtc, (4to^ 
Iiond. 1834), p. 7, Ac. « 
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tlie dissimilitude often arises from the cnstoimry employmc&t 
of synonymous expressions, one of which, in prderenee to the 
Other, has happened to prevail in particular islands. Allow- 
ance must also he made for peculiar modes of utterance ; it 
being usual, in some districts, to giye the full effect to the 
consonants, while, in others, they are liquefied to a soft and 
almost vowel sound.* 

The affinity here supposed to exist between the Malayan 
and Polynesian tongues, is taicitly referred to their common 
origin in some older language spoken by the people of Eastern 
Asia. In endeavouring to ascertain the country whence the 
lighter-complexioned inhabitants of Suinatra and the adjoining 
islands must have proceeded, it is natural to turn to the nearest 
continent; and, in support of the opinion that they migrated 
thence, it may be. stated that all the descriptions with which 
we have been furnished of the people of Sian^ and the Bur- 
mese empire, represent them, in point of colour, features, and 
other personal qualities, as bearing a dose resemblance not to 
the Malays only, but to all the other long-haired tribes of the 
archipelago. Besides these natural appearances, which, in 
most cases, would be thought sufficient to justify the belief of 
an ordinal identity of race, there are practices of a peculiar 
kind, unknown in other parts of the world, followed by the 
Polynesians in common with, the Indo-Chinese. Among these 
may be enumerated the habit of fiUng and blackening the 
teeth, eradicating the hairs of the face and body, and distend- 
ing the lobes of the ears. In war also, the usage equally 
pre^'ails of canying a number of sharp-pointed stakes to fasten 
in the ground for the purpose of impeding the pursuit of an 
enemy. Eyen the custom of tattooinj^ the limbs, although 
not observed auMNig the Malays, nor any of the civiljjsed trib^ 
is still retained in several of the Philippine iriands, as wcdl at 
in some of those which lie near the western coast d* Sumatra. 

Notwithstanding the obscurity which c<mtinues to hang 
over this subject, th^e is no doubt that tea affinity subsists 
between the inhabitants of the Indian archipelago and those 
of the more distant. Polynesia; and when all circumstance! 
are duly wdghed,it may not seem unreasonable to condude 
that the southern islands have been colonised both directly, 
through the medium of the Malay establishments on either 
side c^ Tonres straiti, and also by means of casual migmtions 

*MiMe>lMi0oa9 Works dt WiUiam. MwmImi, F. H. 8., Ac. (4ttf 
land., 1814), p. 9. 
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inta the northern parts of AmeTica» and a sabseqaent deplu:t> 
ure from the same continent in a lower latitude. 

The question of origin has been examined with consideimUl 
success by Mr. Williams, the late missionary, who, in regard 
to the copper-coloured Polynesians, pereeiTes no 'difficulty* 
Their physical conformation, their general character, and th6 
Malay countenance, furnish, he thinks, indubitable evidence 
of their Asiatic origin. He adverts, JBcewise, to the prooft 
already adduced, arising from the similarity of the caste of 
India and the taboo of tiie South sea islands; the sameness oi 
the bpinioDS which prevail respecting women, and the trea^ 
meat they receive in Bengal and Otaheite, more especially the 
common practice of forbidding them certain kinds of food, or 
to partake of any in the presence of men ; their inhuman coi^ 
duct to the sick; and the immolation of the wives at the 
funeral of their husbands. The argument is, moreoveiv 
strengthened by a reference to th^ language of the Malays and 
Polynesians, in which, it is maintained, there is a great 
resemblance. Many of the words are the same in all the 
dialects of the severs^ insular groups ; but the identity is very 
remarkable in the speech of the New Zealanders, Rarotongans, 
and others, who introduce the hard consonants and nasal at- 
terance. 

Nor was, this intelligent author ignorant of the objections 
usually urged against, ius hypothesis, namely, the distance of 
the Malay coast from the Society islands ; the prevalence of 
easterly wmds within the tropics : aqd the unfitness of canoes 
for performing so long a voyage. In reference t^ the first, it 
is admitted that the distance would prove an insuperable ob» 
stacle, were there not the means of accomplishing the run by 
stages comparatively short. For example, assuming that tl^ 
first settlers in the southern isles of the Pacific had proceeded 
from the Malay coast or Sumatra, they would reach Borneo 
after a sail of only three hundred miles ; and then, by crossing 
the straits of Macassar, not more than two hundred miles 
broad, they would arrive at Celebes. Thenoe to New Guinea 
the distance is about four hundred miles; but there inter* 
vene the two large islands of Bessy and Ceram. The New 
Hebrides might next be attained by similar n^ovemenls, whenet 
the voyage to the Fijees, the Friendly, the Navigators', tht 
Harvey, the Society, and all the lemoter dusteia might b« 
performed even in such vessels as the natives at present 

pOiSQM. 
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, la Teaching New Zealand fipm Tongataboo or the FQee 
liiandiB, little difficulty would be experienced. The distance 
li about twelve hundried miles ; but if the wind happened to be 
ftmn the northeast, which is a frequent occurrence, the voy- 
age could be performed in a few days. The missionary's own 
boat was on one occasion driven from Otaheite to Atiu, and 
on another from Rarotonga to Tongataboo, a distance' alto- 
gether of one thousand Ave hundred miles. He mentions also, 
Siat some natives of Aitutaki had been drifted in a single 
canoe to Proby's island, which is situated one thousand miles 
westward of their own. 

Ab to the prevalence of the easterly tradewinds, deepied 
by some a conclusive argument against the Asiatic origiii of 
the South sea islanders, the difficulty is by no means insuperap 
Ue. Every two months there are westerly gales, which con- 
tinue some time ; and in February there are what the natives 
call loerau rmiehaQy or the westerly twins, when the wind 
Uows from that point several days, and then veers round the 
eompass. This breeze from the west sometimes continues a 
fortnight. The longest voyage from Sumatra to Otaheite 
would not exceed s^ven huntked miles ; and Mr. Williams 
himself, in his first trip to the Navigators' islands, sailed 
one thousand six hundred miles due east in a few da3rs. 

It ought to be observed, too, in respect to the means pos- 
sessed by the Malays in former times, that long before they 
were visited by Europeans, there w^re some powerful maritime 
flCates in the Indian archipelago. In 1573, the king of Acheen 
appeared with a fleet, which is described as covering the 
•traits of Malacca. He ordered an attack upon three Portu- 
guese frigates that were in the road protecting some vessels 
loaded with provisions; and the onset was executed with 
such a furious discharge of artillery, that the ships were in- 
ftantly destroyed With all their crews. In 1582, the same 
]mig again appeared before Malacca with a flotilla of one 
hni^red and fifty sail ; and in 1615, one of his successors 
attacked the settlement with an armament including five 
hundred vessels of various size, and si^ thousand men.* 

It is obvious that a people so far advanced in the art of 
amvigatibn could easily accomplish a voyage to the remote9l 
parts of the Pacific. Nay, we are informed by a recent 
amthority, that the northern eoast of New Holland has been 

* Martden*s Ifistory of tumttrm, p. 431. WiUiams^s MiMioninr B^ 
p. 610. 
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known to the Malays many yean ; and a fleet, to the nunbor 
of two hundred proas, annually leaves Macassar for the 
fishery there. It sails in January, during the wea'erly mon* 
soon, and coasts from island to island tiU it reaches the north- 
eastern shore of Timor, when it steers east and south south- 
east, which courses carry them to the coast of New Holland. 
The body of the fleet then proceed* wutwardf leaying here 
and there a division of fifteen or sixteen proas, under the 
conmiand of an inferior rajah, who is the only person provided 
with a compass. After having fished along the shore in that 
direction, until the westerly monsoon breaks up, they return { 
and by the last day of May, each detached squadron leaves 
^e coast without waiting to CQllect into one body.* 

The class Of men to whom these remarks apply, and who, 
by the consent of all travellers, are, in respect of origin^ as- 
sociated with the natives of the northeastern borders of Asia, 
are distingmshed, as we have already mentioned, by com- 
plexions of a yellowish brown ook>ur,^with faces somewhat 
flat, and long bUck hair. But this race does not possess the 
whole of the intertropical islands ; on the contrary, there is 
anothet-, perhaps the more ancient of the two, who, in their 
physical characters, approach to the least favoured portion of > 
the African negroes, having skins nearly black, projecting 
jaws, with hair crisp and frizzled, and growii^ in tufts. 
These occupy not only New Holland and the group of New 
Guinea, but also several islands in both the Hither and 
Farther Polynesia, and even the interior of the Malayan pen- 
insula itself. Though they have national appellations in 
different parts of the PlEicific, they are known, as a body, by 
the general term Papuah. By the Spaniards, who first re- 
vealed their existence to Europeans, they were called Negri- 
tos, and by our own early navigators they were distinguished 
as New Guinea negroes. Their numerous languages, varying, 
as it should seem, with every tribe, bear no radical affinity to 
those used by the fairer descriptions of the Polynesian family ; 
although, in consequence of plundering expeditions and the 
abstraction of females, many words peculiw to the latter 
have been adopted by the black population. 

The two classes seem to be divided by the prime meridsaii, 
or that which passes through the 180th degree from Green- 
wieh. Part of the Fijees, together with those islands whiek 

• King*! Nimtive of a Survey of tiia Intertropical and W^atam 
Coasts of AttftnOia (3 volt., 6vo, Loiid.^m7), vot. i.t P« ISA- 
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«ffe sitnated between them and the eastern coast of New Hol- 
land, are inhabited by the negro race ; more especially New 
Guinea, New Britain, New Ireland, the archipelago of Louisi- 
ade, the Solomon isles. New Caledonia, t|ie New Hebrides, 
and part of the Ladrones. There is^ indeed, in most of the 
idands a partial intermixtnre of the races ; but the geograph- 
ical distinction now stated will be found to hold with sufficient 
accuracy. A difficulty still remains in regard to the singular 
fact, that a nation so Tery diffefient should be interposed be- 
tween the Malays and the islands to which so large a body of 
them have at various periods migrated. To account for this 
oireumstance it has been suggested, that the negro race may 
have possessed the whole of the islands prior to the invasion 
of the copper-coloured tribes fr6m the northwest, and that 
the latter, being a more civilized and warlike people, succeeded 
in extirpating them from the smaller groups on both sides of 
the equator. . 

Mention is likewise made of a third ordefr of natives, who 
generaUy occupy the interior and less accessible parts of the 
islands, espeeiailiy of those situated to the eastward of Borneo, 
and are known in European literature under the amb^ous 
names of Harafcn-as and Alfborees. Although frequently 
mentioned by such Spanish, Dutch, and English authors as 
have written on the more distant regions of the South sea, 
our information respecting them is still extremely limited, and 
no vocabulary of Uieir speech has been hitherto obtained. 
It may, at the same time, be suspected, that some of the 
ruder tribes, of whose dialects no specimens have been col- 
lected, such as the Dayaks and Idaan of Borneo, are in fact 
the same description of people with those to whom the term 
Alfoorees is elsewhere applied; and that, under a general 
designation, they are no other than the unconverted natives 
who" have been driven into the mouhtains by the Malays, their 
Dt^ohamm^an persecutors, who seized the lowlands of their 
country, which they still possess. In person, complexion, 
uid hair, they are said to resemble the fairer Polynesian race; 
having no physical peculiarities in common with the negrito 
tribes, however nearly they may approach' them in their 
habits of life.* » 

« On the rabjectf trMited in this chuvter, the reader will find foller 
information in the works of Forster, Majrsden, and Lang, already cited, 
•wl>«teo in Malte>]lmn, vojL iii;, p. 414-4S1. Roland's Dissertations, 
vol iii.| diss, zi De Ltnguis buulanun Qaanindam Orientaliam. 
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Having presented a sketch of the coimtiy and people to 
whom our attention is to be more jiartieularly directed in the 
course of this volume, we shall now proceed to describe the 
condition in which they were found when first visited by Eu- 
ropeans. 

CrawAird's History of the Indian Archipelago^ roi. ii., p. 8-1 SO. Ar- 
chsologia, vols, vi., viii. Dr. Leyden, *' On the Languages and Literatun» 
of the Indo-Chinese Nations/'in Asiatic Researches, vol. z. Sir Wil- 
liam Jones's Works. The History of Java, by Sir S. Raffles. Bruck- 
ner's Javanese Grammar. And above all, the volumes of the Mission- 
aries, to whom Polynesian languages and antiquities have become a 
regular study. 

D2 
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Ths natives of the South sea islands, those especially 
which fall under the denomination of the eastern or Farther 
Polynesia, were found by the first discoverers in a state of 
great simplicity, and, as it might se6m, in possession d*more 
that the usual share of human happiness. The climate, it 
has been already stated, has all the charms which belong ta 
the fairest scenes of poetical fancy. A mild sky sheds down 
upon the inhabitants the sweetest influences of the atmo- 
sphere ;. the earth yields to them at all seasons a plentiful sup- 
ply of all the necessaries of life, and even offers, at the ex- 
pense of little labour, a great variety of luxuries. The 
scenery of the princifNEd islands is described as delightful in 
the highest degree, consisting of the most beautiful alterna- 
tions of hill and valley, and exhibiting the rare feature of 
mountains rising to the douds covered almost to their summits 
with fine trees or flowering shrubs. There the richest verdure 
is contrasted, on one side with precipitous rocks of a dark 
hue, and on tne other with the ever-changing face of the vast 
ocean which dashes its long waves on the coral b^ach. Ota- 
heite, in particular, appeared to the eyes of the first Euro- 
peans who landed .on its shores as an earthly, paradise, the 
abode of contentment and repose, the asylum of all those mild 
virtues which had fled from the disputes and rivalry of civil- 
natiops. 
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But siifiplicity of manners, and even a gentle disposftkniy 
mre not always accompanied with innocence. It was act^rd- 
Ingly soon discovered that the vice^ incident to society every- 
where else were not unknown even in those primitive com- 
munities, among whom, it might be imagined, the more 
turbulent passions could find no excitement, and where the 
artificial wants of life would not as yet have rqused either 
avarice or ambition. Like all savages, they were much ad- 
dicted to theft, which they seemed to consider in the light of 
an ingenious dexterity, rather than as a practice that any one 
could justly condemn. Influenced by a feeUng similar to that 
which was made a part of education in ancient Sparta, they 
set more value on a thing they had succeeded in isteaUngy 
though of no utility, than upon a usi^ild article, if obtained as 
a gift, or in the ordinary process of Mtrter. Their worst ac- 
tions, too, like those of uneducated children, were perpetrated 
without kny warning from conscience that they were doing 
wrong ; . and though, as in the case of infanticide, reflection 
im an atrocious deed might bring regret, it nevor created any 
compunction. The usages of their fathers stood in the place 
of a moral law ; . and whatever had been done in the old days 
might, they concluded, be done again with perfect impunity. 
Their emotions, on all occasions, appear to have been quick, 
,tmt exceedingly transient. A rebidce reached their hearts, 
chased away the smile from the countenance, and made them 
assume for a moment. an attitude of the utmost seriousness; 
but, having no depth of reflection, they could not long sup- 
press their merriment, nor preserve .the decorum which they 
might feel due to the presence of their visiters. In them the 
mmnd sense was not fully formed ; and, less advanced than 
the Greeks and Romans in the first age of the gospel, their 
judgments as to right and wrong were not so sufficiently dis- 
tinct as to convey either excuse or accusation.^ 

Of this interesting p^ple we have not the means of attain- 
ing a more minute acquaintance than' may be acquired from 
examining their ' present condition. The antiquities of an 
illiterate tribe must be sought, not^in modiem record!^, which 
are exceedingly imperfect, but in their usages and the mint 
of their ancient structures. With respect to the Society 
Islands, it has been observed by a late traveller that no mon- 
uments ai'e found which might serve to indicate that they 
were ever inhabited by a race much farther advanced in civ* 
iliMtion than the natives who first beeame known to DaviS| 
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W«ll]s, Cook, and BougminTille. In Saster island, noiloabt^ 
there are the remains of those gigSLntic busts which excited 
the surprise of the Dutch nayigators ; but these have now 
suffered so much, either from the hand of time or the. more 
Tiolent attadcs of the inhabitants, that their original shape 
can scarcely be determined. The early narratiyes represent 
them as being dispersed generally over the whole island t 
though when Cook touched there the number was consiJera- 
bly reduced, and he himself saw only, two or three standing 
near the landing-place. His eompanions, who travelled over 
the country, observed many more, some of thefti twenty-seven 
feet in height, and about nine in breadth across the shoulders, 
and each figtire having on its head a large cylindrical block 
of a red colour, wrought perfectly jround. They were made 
of a gray stone, appjarently difierent from any belonging to 
the island ; and the magnitude was such as rendered it ex* 
tremely difficult to account for tlieir erection, when viewed 
with a reference to the very limited mechanical powers at 
prmnt possessed by the natives. Cook had no hesitation in 
maintaining the opinion that they must have been formed by 
an older race of men, of whom no other record now remaina; 
and this conclusion seemed to him confirmed by the fact that 
their successors have neither skill nor industry enough to 
prevent them from falling into hopeless ruinl Beside these 
colossal statues, which were acknowledged to bear the nuurkt 
of a remote antiquity, maiiy little heaps of stones were seen 
piled up along the coast ; and some of the savages also pos* 
•essed human figures, carved with considerable neatneH, 
composed of pieces of wood about two feet long.* 

Confining our attention to the Society and Georgian islands^ 
we discover no evidence that they have ever been occupied 
by an older or more, polished people than the present inhab- 
itants? But there are many proofs that the race which we 
now find scattered among the several groups between the 
meridian of New Zealand and the 130th d^ree of west Ion* 
gitude must have been in ancient times jnuch more numerous 
than they were when recently discovered by Europeans. In 
each green valley, in the recesses of the highest mountains, 
on the sides of the hills, and on Uie brow of almost every 
promontory, monuments of former generations are still seen 
in great abundance. Stone pavements of their dwellings and 
eoort-yards, foundations of houses, and ruins of family-tem- 

^▲n Hittorieml Account of the Cireumnavifationof the Globo (Bdii^ 
kuffa CaUnot Libnryi No. zii.}» P* STt 
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files, are of frequent occurrence. But as these relics are pre- 
cisely similar to the instruments and edifices found among 
them when our ships first touched their shores, tiiey merely 
establish the fact that the Polynesians were once a more 
powerful people than they have been since the mid<Ue of the 
last century.* 

They have among them, also, certain historical and myth- 
ological ballads, which are said to be well adapted to every 
order of society and every period of life. Such compositions;^ 
called udea, are recitcfd by the children, who are likewise 
taught to act them ; for in some cases they have a pantomimic, 
Of dramatic character. At aU events, they axe highly figura- 
tive and impassioned ; and what adds greatly to tiieir value, 
while it proves their antiquity, is the fact that they contain 
many wonls which are no longer 'in use. Ignorant of chro- 
nology and the importance of dates, the authors pretend not 
to convey any knowledge of the past, or to preserve the 
slightest order in their narrative of the incidents on which 
they have fixed as the groundwork of their poems*. So far as 
wc can judge fuom the scanty specimens which the missionary 
press has supplied to the European reader, the descriptions 
refer chiefly to the ordinary occupations of their simple life, 
or to those more animating scenes which were from time to 
time connected with the ceremonies of their idolatrous wor- 
ship. They had one song for the fishefman, another for the 
canoe>builder, a third for cutting down the tree, and one for 
^e launching of the little vessel. The ntes of their mythol- 
ogy were also wrapped up in a veil of poetical fiction ; but 
as the strains employed on such occasions were equally mys- 
tical and obscure, they were discontinued as soon as the peo- 
ple renounced paganism. With all their imperfections, these 
traditionary songs possessed a species of auUiority, and were 
often appealed to for the purpose of determining any disputed 
point in their annals. It is fidded, that the fidelity of public ^ 
recitals, viewed as the standard of historical truth, wtCs not 
Unfrequently questioned b^ the orators or chroniclers of two 
opposite parties ; and the disputes which followed were. car- 
ried on with great vehemence and pertinacity. As they had 
no written rteords to which either of the antiquaries could 
refer, they persevered in opposing one oral tradition to an- 

* EUit'tPolynesiui Researchest (4 vols., ISmo. Lond.. 1681), voL l.',p. 
U»; vol. Ui., p. 93. 
tPobliihed by Harper & Brofbert, In 4 vols., ISmo, 1840. 
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other, and thereby inYolved themsehreff in debates whieli 
could only be terminated by the fatigue of the speakers or the 
impatience of their audience. In most cases, however, a 
happy allusion to Some verse in a popular poem set the mat* 
ter at rest ; and it is supposed that many facts of great anti- 
quity have been transmitted from one generation to another 
in the loose vehicle of national rhymes. 

It might be inferred, perhaps, from the fixed and consoli- 
dated form of government which prevails throughout the 
islands of the South. sea,- tliat their political institutions are 
not of recent origin. The king is invested with supreme 
power, which appears to descend in his family according to 
the rights of primogeniture, and may be inherited by sons or 
daughters. There was a queen in Otaheite when it was ^is- 
covered by Wallis, and Pomare the Second was succeeded by 
Aimata. In fill re8i>ects the sovereign authority was wont to 
be closely, connected with the national religion ; the idols and 
the monarch were understood to divide between them the 
fealty of mankind. The prince even, on certain occasions^ 
represented the divinity, receiving the homage and listening 
to the entreaties uttered by tie crowds of supplicants ; and 
at other times he officiated as the high-priest, otfering up their 
prayers and thanksgiving. As in similar states of society in 
ancient Europe, the regid and sacerdotal functions were com* 
monly united in the same individual. The genealogy of the 
reining house was piously traced back to the very -origin of 
the tribe ; and ip somo. of the islands the early sovereigns 
were supposed to have descended from the gods themselves. 
Hence it idmost necessarily followed that their persons should 
be esteemed sacred, and their rank as well as office n^avded 
by the people with .the utmost veneration. 

A singular inconvenience resulted from the feeling of sanc- 
tity now mentioned. Everything in the least degree con- 
nected with the king or queen became also in some measure 
sacred, and could not be applied to any ordinary purpose. 
Not only the houses in which they dwelt, the canoes in which 
they sailed, but even the ground whereon they trod^ and the 
syllables which composed their names, became so far holy that 
they could not be appropriated to any common use. (hi ac- 
count of this peculiarity, the royal personages never entered 
any house that was not specially dedicated to their residence^ 
nor walked on any pieee of land not included in their here£ 
itary possessions. To prevent the evils apprehended from 
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the contact of either soYereigii, these exalted indmdaals at 
no time appeared in public except on men's shoulders. They 
even performed their longest joun^eys in the same manner, 
innoceeding at a pailce of not less than six miles an hour, and 
changing their bearers at regular stages. In Owhyhee, wheor 
ever sudi chiefs as were supposed to be of divine extraction 
passed along the public way, the people prostrated themselves 
with their faces pressing on. the ground. In Otaheite, on all 
occasions when the king approached, his subjects, stripping 
down their upper garments, uncovered the body as low as the 
waist; a homage which was paid to no other except the 
gods^ and to the places consecrated to Jtheir service. When 
tmssmg these last, every individual, whether on foot or sail- 
ing in a canoe, removed whatever article ^of dress he wore on 
his shoulders and breast ; and by this act he expressed the 
utmost respect to the deities^ of his country,' to their altars, 
and to the spot where their presence was supposed to be more 
especially vouchsafed. i 

The reverence now described was required from all ranks, 
indnding even the father and mother of his majesty ;' indeed, 
they were. generally the first to uncover themselves when his 
approach was announced. If by any accident the king ap- 
peared before the robe could be laid aside, it was Instantly 
torn off, jent in pieces, and an atonement required. Had any 
individual hesitated to perform this ceremony, his life would 
have been exposed to the greatest danger ; for to refuse this 
homage was considered not only as a proof of disaffection t6 
the monarch, but sis rebellion against the government, and 
impiety toward those invisible powers under whose protection 
both were placed. 

An allusion has just been made .to the reverence usually 
paid to the king of Otaheite by his own parents ; a circum- 
stance which can only be explained by referring to a singular 
usage connected with the law of primogeniture in that and 
some other of the surrounding islands* This was the abdica- 
tion of the. throne by the reigning sovereign as soon as his 
first son was born ; and whatever might be his age, his influ* 
ence in the state, or the aspect of political affairs, th6 moment 
the heir came into the world, he relapsed into a subject ; the 
babe was proclaimed the master of the people ; the royal name 
was conferred upon him ; and the father was the first to ao» 
knowledge his supreme power by kissing his feet and pn^ 
Mondng his title. A pablie herald was then despatdiecl 
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round the island with the flag of the infant monarchy which 
being unfurled at the proper places, the accession was duly 
proclaimed. Xf this emblem was allowed to pass, the chiefi 
were understood to concur in the expediency of the measure 
which it announced ; but if the banner was insulted by them^ 
or the bearer impeded in his progress, their conduct was re- 
garded as an act of rebellion, or even as an open declaration 
of war. 

Vancouver relates that he witnessed the ceremony of hom- 
age paid to Otoo, Pomare the Second, by his grandfather. A 
pig and a plsintain leaf were instantly procured, the old man 
stripped to the waist, and when the Iwy appeared in front of 
the marquee the aged parent, whose limbs were tottering un- 
der the weight of years, met his grandson, and on his knees 
acknowledged his -own inferiority by presenting this token of 
submission ; which, so far as could be discovered, was offered 
with a mixture of profound, respect and paternal regard. The 
ceretoony seemed to have little effect on the young monarch, 
who appeared to notice the humble posture of his grandsire 
with the n)ost perfect indifference. This mode of behaviour, 
the navigator remarks, is to be attributed to the force of 
education, rather than to a want of the proper sentiments of 
affection.* 

It is deserving of notice that, notwithstanding the relin- 
quishment of sovereign power, every important affair, whether 
foreign or dom^tic, was transacted by the old king and those 
Tdio had been formerly associated with hiih as his counsellors. 
But all edicts and (Official deeds were issued in the name and 
behalf of the royal child, for whom, in point of fact, his fa- 
ther directed the government in the capacity of regent. Nor 
was this singular principle of succession confined to the fam- 
ily of the monarch. It prevailed likewise among those orders 
whi,ch correspond ta What in civilized countries we should ddl 
the nobility and gentry — the arii and the rtuttiras — and in 
both these classes the first-bom son, inunedixateiy after his 
birth,, received the honours, the titles, and possessions, which 
had till that moment been enjoyed by his parent. There is 
no small difficulty in the attempt to discover the origin and 
design of a usage so singular ; and, unless we adopt the con- 
jecture of one of the most learned among the missionaries. 



* Vftncouver's Voyage of Discovery to the North Pacific Ocean, 
imind the Worid, perfon&ed in the yean 1790-1796 (3 vols , 4to, LomL 
1796), ToLi., 1^ m. 
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ire shall certainly not arrm at any satisfactory canclusion. 
He supposes that it. arose fitna a wish on the part of power- 
ial families to secure to. the next heif an undisputed succes- 
sion to the dignity and power of his ancestors ; and if this 
was the Object of the practice at its original institution, no 
one can doubt that it was well adapted to realize its purpose. 
The youth was firmly fixed in his goverhmeiit or estates he- 
Hae his natural protectors had lost the power of asserting his 
xig^its to the inheritance** 

In a state of society very little* raised ajbove barbarism, one 
ifi not' prepared to find so minute a distinction of ranks as 
^evails in Polynesia, more especially among the inhabitants 
of the Sandwich islaxKls, whose goTemment is said to be more 
despotic than that of any tribe on the southern side of the 
eqpiator» This distribution of the people into certain orders, 
marked by distiiMst lines of separation^ has been regarded as 
^a- proof of their descent from the Asiatic continent, where the 
institution of caste appears in aU the solidity of an ancient 
system ; for, though the degrees which measure rank in the 
£Jouth sea. may not be so numerous as those in India, the ag* 
pinoachfrom one. grade to another is rendered hardly less diir 
fieult. The higher classes are 4escribed as being remarkably 
tc&acious. of their d^nity, and eaweedtngly je^ons of such 
oontaminatioa a»nu^. arise from a matrimonial union with 
tbeir inferiors* 

Society in |hfet:pait of the world seems to consist of three 
oiders J the royal faioily and noUes, the proprietors of land 
wiho employ themselves in cultivs^ing ity and, lastly, the con»> 
own people. These cmlerS) again, are subdivided according 
to«>th^r several gmdalions* The lowest class includes the 
flUBTvants and slaves ; the latter being- pers<»ns who may have 
lost their liberty in an unsuccessful battle, or who, in cons^ 
qieiettce of the downfall of the dueflain to whom they were 
a^ached, bad become the dependants of another. This sp^ 
oeS'Of servitude appears to have existed among them from 
the most ancient thneSh. Individuals taken in actual comliat, 
or those who^ wheni disabled in the field, had courted the protect 
tion of a great warrior, have always been considered the lawful 

* E^f 6^>8 < Poljmeoiaa-Ilesearcbas, toI. iii.. p. 101. It is added that the 
l^ds and other sources of the king*8 support were appropriated to thb 
hbuqehold estaUtshment of the infant mler ; and- the^ father renderod 
IMiAhtm. those dempnttiatfoiM-of ciaffirioiilor Wbidlk lie hinwctf vth; wmr 
f«r^t«ire{fittin(tiMfp9|!||lak 
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slaves, of him into whose hunds they fell. In such eases the 
women and children, sharing the fate of their vanquished 
Kin/^men, become the property of the conqueror, or are trans- 
ferred with the lands to his subordinate chiefs. 

There is no reasdn to beUeve that the Polynesians ever 
carried on a traffic in slaves, though they retained over their 
captives the power of life and death, and might even offer 
them in sacrifice to their gods. If peace continued, the pris- 
oner often regained his liberty after a short servitude, and 
was then allowed either to return to his own people or to re- 
main a voluntary servant with his new master. This mild 
species of slavery, incident to a rude condition of society, has 
prevailed more or less in all nations, whether in the east or 
west. Among the savages of North America, the enemies 
taken in war might either be adopted into the victorious tribe, 
to supply the loss sustained in a battle, or murdered under 
the most cruel torture, to satiate the revenge of the victors, 
OF to appease the angry spirits of the slain. 

The second class, called the bue raatira, comprehending 
the great body of tlie landowners who are not noble, have at 
all times been r^arded as the main strength of the country* 
They hold their property on a tenure quite independent of the 
royal pleasure, and in many cases can boast that it has de* 
Bcended to them through a long line of ancestors. Some at 
them, in their habits and possessions, bear a certain resem- 
blance to the old yeomen of England ;' dressing their own 
fields, improving their own plantations, building their own 
houses^ and paying without a grudge their stated dues to the 
crown. The dwners of more extensive estates constitute the 
real aristocracy of the country, and enjoy no small influence 
in its government. They are, generally speaking, regular, 
temperate, and industrious, in their manner of life, aid are 
found, on most occasions, to impose a Restraint on the hasty 
measures of the king, who, without their aid, could not carry 
any important matters. As their means are ample, the num- 
ber of their retainers is great in proportion ; and hence the 
weight 'Which they exercise in public afiairs during peaee as 
well as in war. 

The highest class, or the hut am, includes the sovereign, 
the immediate members of his family, and even all who are 
related to him in the most distant degree. This section of 
the inhabitants, though not numerous, enjoy great considera- 
tion ; and their dignity is pEOtected with much jealousy, not 
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only by themselves, but by the people at lar^e, who hare been 
taught to regard their own honour as identified with the pu- 
nty of the reigning house. Perhaps, also, this feeling may 
be partly ascribed to the very obvious policy of limiting with- 
in the narrowest bounds the number of individuals whose 
privil^es, as a sacred order, might be felt inconvenient. 
But the arii, we are assured, are not less desirous to maintain 
unchallenged the grounds of their high distinction, and to 
hand it down unoontaminated to their offspring. With this 
Tiew, whenever a matrimonial connexion ti^^es place between 
one of them and an individual of inferior rank, the children 
are destroyed. ^, 

Thouj;h the kmg succeeds to his office at the hour of his 
birth, a period is fixed for his inauguration.. This ceremony 
takes place when he assumes, the government in his ' own 
person, and is usually celebrate»d with much rucfe magnificence, 
not unmixed with the rites of a cruel idolatry. The details 
are given at considerable length by the missionaries ; but to 
a reader unaccustomed to the mystical language and grotesque 
forms of the pageant, these are necessarily in a great measure 
unintelligible. The substance of this state solemnity consists 
in investing the sovereign with the maro, or girdle of red 
feathers, which at once xaises him to. the highest earthly 
station, and gives him a place amoi^ the celestial progenitors 
of his race. Vancouver relates that a change pf language, to 
some extent, was introduced whenever a young ruler obtained 
the belt of royalty.; applying as well to the names of the 
chiefs as to forty or fiity of the most common words. As 
might be expected, the new terms produced a very material 
difTerence in those family-tables of affinity preserved among 
the higher class, and which are sa^l to be constructed with 
great attention. Later writers make no mention .of this ii^ 
novation in style, whence we may conclude, that it was con- 
fined to the island in which he witnessed it, or that he did 
not fully eomprehend the information he received. He adds^ 
indeed, that |he perplexities connected with the narrative 
were materially increased by the difficulty of obtaining the 
truth from men who have a constant desire to avoid giving 
offence even in the slightest degree.* 

Such were the exalted notions entertained of regal authority 
at the court of Otaheite ; and the phraseology of the peopla 
i^th regard to the reception of the red girdle was not less 
* Vsncottver, vol. 1., p. 135. KUlt, vol. Ui., p. 119. 
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^flevntefl. The adulation, addressed to the prince, isnd fhe;ki* 
fisted terms in which his greatness was described, wen 
not less pompous than those used in the presence of d Chinese 
emperor or a Turkish sultan. Not only was it declared thKt 
Oro, the god of war, was the father of the king, but his houses 
were called the clouds of heaven, his canoe was denominated 
the rainbow, hisTpicewas thunder, the torches in his irnlace 
were styled lightning, and his movement from one district to 
another, though on the shoulders of a porter, was expressed 
by the nietaphor of ^ying through the air. But the majesty 
of Polynesian thrones is not m all respects eonsistent ; for the 
same potentate who at one time appears decked with tbe moM 
splendid of royal insignia, surrounded by priests, and venerated 
as a god, is at ainother time seen stooping t6 the most oitlinary 
occupations, and holding equal converse with the lowest of 
his domestics. 

The household was maintained by the produce t>f the lierelih 
tary lands, and also by certain supplies ex^ible fVom th« 
principal proprietors of the soA. The iormer being seldom 
found sufficient for the wants of the palace, appMcation ap- 
pears to'have been regularly inade to ^e raatiras. Who, wiflH 
ouisubmittmg to any fixed Tule, held themsdves bound t* 
comply with the demands of the king's steward at his pevi- 
odicsd visits. The provisions thus granted were mot infre- 
quently cocked and ready for the royal table $ doth was als* 
presented for dresses to tiie servants ; and, on some ^oocasion^ 
these aids extended to eenoeai, and even to houses, when hiA 
majesty happened to visit parts «f his dominions where he hafl 
no convenksnt residence.* 

Although in theory the government ef the Georgian lad 
Society islands might be pronoui^ced despotic, in practice U * 
was found to a&nit a lai^ portion of popular influence, as 
exercised by the bwners of land, the natural repres^ntatixes of 
an agricultural people. The king had usually near his persofe 
one confidential chief, who officiating as prime minister, ad- 
vised him in all matters of importance; but this high fune- 
tionaiy, unlike those in more regular constitutions, was not 
responsible to any elass of percons for the counsel he miglft 
happen to give. So great, however, was the authority M* tin 
raatiras, ttiat no decision involving the momentous quetftkn 

^ Every reader nmst observe the resemblanoe between tkese asagea. 
and the purveyance and maintenance W one time common in Eof- 
land. 
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of peace or war^^wtis ever adopted without their concarrence* . 
The national assemblies were commonly held in the open air, 
and the utmost freedom' of speech was allowed to every one 
whose rank entitled him to a place and a voice in their delib- 
erations. Orators appeared on each side in all cases where 
the matter under consideration admitted of debate ; and the 
king himself usually took a part in the discussion, urging his 
own views without any reserve. The speakers, on most oc- 
casions, possessed greater control over their reason than over 
their passions ; and it was Aot uncommon to see a diiference 
of opinion, after being pressed in ^an^ words, followed by 
scenes of fury and bloodshed. If it was resolved to go to war, 
each chieAain retired to his own ^district, summoned his re- 
tainers, put arms into their ha4ds, and prepared to lead tliem 
forth to join the banner of. the sovereign. 

.Wheneyera measure "^Yas adopted which concerned the 
great body of the inhabitants, a messenger was despatched 
throughout the island, who, after the manner of the ancient 
Celts, carried in his hand an emblematical proclamation, to 
which every loyal subject was ready to give obedience^ In- 
0tead of the fiery cross, the royal envoy in the Greorgian 
islands displayed a bunch of twigs bearing their green leaves ; 
and when he entered the -lands of a chief, he repaired instantly 
to his house, presented a single leaf, and forthwith delivered 
the orders of the king. If the token wais accepted, the raa- 
tira was understood to express his compliance with the in- 
junction thereby conveyed to him;, but if he declined to re- 
ceive it, bis opposition to the policy of the government in this 
particular case was held to be distinctly manifested. To re- 
l^ise, indeed, or to return the proffered leaf, was in general 
deemed equivalent to an act of rebellion ; and if the monarch 
found himself sufficiently strong, the refractory vassal was 
not long allowed to pass without due punishment.* 

tn a state of society so simple, it will not appear, surprising 
that there was no regular code of laws, nor aiiy courts* of 
justice ; and hence, except in offences against the supreme 
authorities, the rulers were seldom called upon to interpose 
the exercise of ])ower. Personal Security and the rights of 
property were enforced no farther than the influence of the 
chiefs could be exerted in behalf of their respective dependants; 
and those who had little ho})e of succeeding by an* appeal to 
arms, were content to adopt the alternative of submitting to 

* Ellis, vol. iii., p. m. 
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n^tever, wrongs or loss might lie inflicted on them. Amoik^ 
tbe lower classj, retaliation for thefl or personal violence 
usually superseded every other rtile of jurispmdente; a prin^ 
dple which was so generally recognised, that the offenden 
s^dom resisted, knowing that the claims of the injured party 
would be supported by the great body of the people through* 
out the district. In no respect, were their actions and practice 
less regular than in crimes against chastity ; for while lewd- 
ness was- hardly regarded as offensive to good manners, 
adultery was sometimes punished with death. So lax on other 
occasions were their sentiments on this head, that when a 
husband adopted a /<rio or friend, his wife was understood to 
be their comipon property; while those in the higher rank who 
practised polygamy, saw nothing wrong when their ladiei 
attached themselves to other men, if duly reconmiended. 

The sanction of law in the South sea, as elsewhere, rested 
chiefly on the authority of religion ; and there can not be any 
doubt that the sacrifice of victims to the gods when supposed 
to be offended, wa$ a powerful engine in the possession of 
govemmeiit. When the priest announced that the wrath of 
Heaven required an atonement, the king, whose duty it was 
to watch over the safety of his land, gave orders for the 
selection of. a proper person ; and it being observed by the 
people that individuals who hod shown any marked disaffec* 
tion toward the state were commonly chosen, they were more 
careful to render an unhesitating obedience to the wfll of the 
sovereign. It i^ related by one of the missionaries, that when 
a victim was required, the monarch despatched to the chiefk 
of the various districts, certain messengers, who, upon enter* 
ing their dwellings, were, wont to ask whether they had a 
broken calabatk at hand, or a rotten cocoa-nut. These or 
similar terms were invariably u^ed and well understood when 
such apjdications were made. It generally happened that 
some one of the chiefs had an individual on his grounds whom 
he was not unwilling to devote to the horrid purpose in view. 
When, therefore, the requeist was announced, he notified by % 
motion of the hand or movement of the eye the person whom 
he wished to be taken. The only weapon with which the 
assassins were armed was a small stone concealed in the fist| 
and one of them striking the doomed man a stunning blow on 
the bade of the head, the others rushed in and completed the 
murder. The body was then carried, amidst songs and shouts 
of savage triumph, to the marai, where it was offered to the 
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|ocls. *thiB inhuman practice was rendered still mote dredt- 
ftQ by a circumstaBce, wluch, probably intended to prevent re- 
f enge on the part of the sorvivers, occasioned the utmost 
wretchedness and alarm. As soon as one of a family wai 
selected as an offering to the vindictive spirit of their imaginary 
divinities, all the other males bdonging to it considered them- 
selves as devoted. It availed them nothing to remove to an* 
other island^ for the reason of their migration was soon made 
known ; and whenever a sacrifice was needed^ it was sought 
taiong the unfortunate refugees. The missionary, on whose 
authority we relate these facts, had in his own household a 
domestic, all of whose brothers had been immolated on the 
altar, and he himself had been eight times hunted with dogs 
in the neighbouring mountains ; but, being an extraordinary 
runner^ as well as ingenious in devising resources, he con- 
trived to dwle his pursuers until the inhabitants of his island 
emhraced the gospel, and no longer looked to such oblations.* 

The practice of taboo, in like n^nner, placed a vast influ* 
Once in the hands of the ruler* A universal interdict was 
oonstantly at his command ; and, whether in matters of finance, 
provisions, or any other branch of nationfid economy, he haa 
the minds and bodies of his subjects entirely under his con- 
tral. The introduction of Christianity has indeed effected an 
•xtenaive and most beneficifd change in the political opinions^ 
ike manners, and belief of the natives ; but before we entet 
iq^m those interesting points, we. shall briefly notice some 
Opinions and usages which prevailed among the eastern P(dy<h 
nesians at the time whea they were first visited by navigators 
fiom Europe. 

On all the inquiries which respect the origin of the ^uman 
xace and the nature of the gods, their impressions were ex- 
tremely vague, ridiculous, and in many cases inconsistent. 
Hiey traced their own existence to progenitors, who, though 
they had sprung from a divine source, were led by inclination 
or necessity to fix their abode upon earth, with whom, even 
aAer they were removed by death, they continued to hold somo 
mysterious connexion. Hence their forefathers and their di- 
vinities being in many cases identified, the same forms of 
adoration were directed to both. But as the imagination of A 
savage does not long remain satisfied with ideal forms, the 
inhabitants of all the Polynesian groups were found to havo 
Mdopted the usual expedient of supplying themselves with Mt 

•WiUisms't MiMionary Enterprises, p. AM. 
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olject on which they might fix their eyes, when engaged in the 
Tarious ceremonies of their rude worship. The idc^, we are 
told, were xiifi'erent in every island, there being no one type 
or symbol which had secured the approval of the genend 
mind. 

In some cases there is reason to believe that their notions 
have received a certain coloring fVom' an occasional inter- 
course with Europeans. For example, in Otaheite it is men- 
tioned as a tradition received from their' fathers that the fij»t 
human pair owed their existence^ to the god Taaroa, who, 
afler he had formed the world, created man out of red earth; 
It is added that this deity one day caused the man to fall 
asleep, and, while l\e lay in a state of insensibility took out 
one of, his bones, of which he made a woman, whom he gave 
to him as his wife. Some of the islanders m'aintain that the 
name of' the female was Ivi, which would by them be pro- 
nouaiced /£vb. The native term literally signifies a bone.; Irat 
figuratively it is also aj^ied to a widow and to li victim slain 
in war. It i^ justly remarked, that, should a stricter inquiry 
confirm the truth of this statement, mor^ especially with re- 
gard to the antj:quity of the Opinion, it will afford one of the 
most remarkable oral traditions yet know^ relative to tihe 
origin of the human race** 

The traces of primeval belief Vhich prevail among the 
people of the South sea, will be found to lend great probability 
to the conclusion, that the nations whence they originally 
emigrated must have been acquainted with some of the leading 
facts contained in the Mosaical history. Other of tlieir tenets 
appear to bear a great resemblance to the more striking fea- 
tures of Hindoo c<>smogony. The account of the creation 
given in th6 Institutes of Menu accords in no small degree 
with the Polynesiian legends as to the production of the visible 
world by the power of their god. The Bramins say, that he 
having willed to produce various beings from his own divine 
^subfltance, first, i;rith a thought, created the waters, and placed 
in them a productive seed. That seed became an e^, bright 
as gold, blazing like the luminary With a thousand beams^ 
and in that eg^ he was himself bom, in the form of Brahma^ 
the great forefather of all spirits. The waters were called 

*Polyne8t)an Researches, vol. i., p. IIO. Mr. Ellis, who coUected 
with great care the floating notions of the people, is disposed to inuik 
that M or Eve is the only aboriginal part of the story, as far as it rt« 
■pects the mother of the human race. 
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Mrra,1)«ttrase ihey were the production of narau^. the spirit 
HAPCrod ; imd since they were his first place of motion, he is 
ithence named Narayafia. A rude version <^ this legend -is 
Still preserved in the Sandwich islands, where the mythologist 
<eontinues to teach that the terrestrial frame was produced by a 
bird, an emblem of the Deity. This divine creature laid an 
tQgg upon the waters, which, afterward bursting of itself, gave 
^ttn origin to the concave firmament and ,the convex earth, 
iMtbsequently removed frdm each other by the agency of Run, 
•one fk the most powerful of the divinities. Hence the holy 
^mountain Me-ru, the abode of the Hindoo gods, is also the 
'paradise of some of the South scia islanders, the dwelling-place 
^'their departs Idngs, and of their most distinguished bene- 
4ket<yr8. Varima and Vahni, who have a nidie in the Bra- 
mhiieffl pamtheon, are also found with' a slight alteration 
^Mnong the natives of the Pacific. Varua and Vaiti equally 
^note a'spbritual existence ; and both these terms are stlU in 
use, on eitl\er side of the equator, as part of the religioiis vo- 
iBMmhtty dfthfe copper-colore& tribes.* 

It'isttot^ little interesting to find that traditions of the 
Oblige have etisted from the earliest period among the natives 
tDJf pSynesia. They uartate thst in andent times Taaroa, 
tfieir ^rineiptH deity, being angry with men on account of their 
^ckeSlneBs, over^med the earth into the sea, aH of whicdi 
MuA: in ^he WKves, except a few projecting pdhts, forming the 
inaiious dusters of their island^. The memorial preserved by 
fhe inhalrftants of Euaeo records that, after the inundation of 
tt(e woifld, when the "waters subsided, a man Itinded from a 
tanoe, and erected tea. altar oir morai in honour of his god. 

The most circumstsOittial account of this remarkable event, 
•vpl^ed by Mr. Orsmond, is translated as follows : ^< De- 
stroyed was Otaheite by the sea ; no man, nor dog, nor fowl, 
remaitted. Tlie groves of trees and the stones Were carried 
■firay hy the "^^nd ; they were destroyed, and the deep Wa* 
over fhe land. But these two persons, the husHiMind and th^ 
HdPe (yrhsn ft came 'hi), he took up his young pig, she took 
19 "bet young chickens ; he took t^ the young dog, and jhe 
liet young kitten. They were going, ibrth, and, looking at 
Qn^iAa <the hlgheirt hffl in 'fte Ishmd), the husband Bald, « Up 

* TtaB t«MMAila9iDe betw«6ta the Polynesiaiift vtnA RIaAoob tt fiii 80tn» 
respects so striking as to lead to the remark of Bishop Heber, that manv 
things which he saw among the inhabitantt of India remiaded him of 
the plates in Cook's Voyagvt. ^ 
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both of UB to yonder mountain high.' The wife replied^ 'No, 
let as not go thither.' The husband said, < It is a high rock 
and will not be reached by the sea ;' but the wife replied, 
* Reached it will be by t|ie sea yonder : let us ascend Opitohito, 
round as a breast ; it will not be reached by the sea.' They 
two arvived there. Orofena was overwhelmed by tlie waves : 
Opitohito alone remained and was their abode. There they 
watched ten nights ; the sea ebbed, and they saw the two lit- 
tle heads of the mountains in their elevation. When the wa- 
ters retired, the land remained without produce, without man, 
and the fish were putrid in the holes of the rocks. The eajrth 
remained,' but the shrubs were destroyed. They descended 
and gaz^ with astonishment: there were no houses, nor 
cocoa-nuts, nor palm-trees, nor bread-iruit, nor grass ; all was 
destroyed by the sea. They two, dwelt together ; and the wo- 
man brought forth two children, a spn and a daughter. In 
those days covered was the land with food ; and from two 
persons the earth was repeopled.''* 

The natives of Raiieitea ascribe the saijety of the surviving 
couple to the miraculous circumstance 4hat the island of 
Toamarama, on which tliey, instructed by the god RuahatoOy 
took refuge, iresisted the approach of the water, though it rose 
everywhere around to the height of several thousand feet. 
Their belief in the deluge, though accompanied with some 
difficulties of a physical nature, remains unshaken; and, in 
support of it, they allude to ^e coral, shells, and other ma- 
rine substances, occasionally found near the surface on the 
tops of their highest mountains/ These, they maintain, could 
neither have been carried thither by the inhabitants, nor have 
originally existed in the situations in wbich they are now 
seen, but must have been deposited by the waters of the ocean 
when the islands were inundated. . 

Without any more special reference to geology, we are cer- 
tain that no one will question the soundness <S the observa- 
tion with which the author of the Polynesian Researches con- 
clude his narrative. *' The memorial of a universal deluge 
existing in those communities by Which civilization, literature, 
science, and the .arts, have been carried to the highest perfeo* 
tion, as well as among the most' untutored and barbarouSi 
preserved through all the migrations and vicissitudes of the 
human family, from the remote antiquity of its oecunrenee tn 

*Bttis,vol.i.,p.S87. 
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the presetat time^ is a most decisiye evidence of the truth of 
levdation. The brief yet satisfactory testimony to this event, 
pre8a*ved in the oral traditions of a people secluded for ages 
from other parts of the world, furnishes strong additional ev* 
idence that the Scripture record is irrefragable. In several 
respects the Polynesian account resembles not only the Mo- 
saic, but those preserved by the earliest families of the post- 
diluvian world, and supports the presumption that their reli^ 
gious system has descended from the Arkite idolatry, the basis 
of the myUiology of the Gentile nations. The sleep of Rua- 
hatoo. accords with the slumber of Bramah, which was the 
occasion of the crime that brought on the Hindoo deluge. 
The warning to flee and the means of safety resemble a tra- 
dition recorded by Kcempfer as existing aniong the Chinese. 
The canoe of the Polynesian Noah has its counterpart in the 
traditions of their antipodes the Druids, whose biemorial 
states the bursting of the lake Ilion, the overwhelming of the 
face of all lands, and the drowning of all mankind, excepting 
two individuals who escaped in a naked vessel (one without 
sails), by whom the island of 'Britain was repeo|^ed. The 
safety which the progenitors t)f the human race are said to 
have found in caves, or the summits of the mountaius, when 
the waters overflowed the land, bears a reseihblance to the 
Hawaiian legend ; and that of Mexico, in which Coxcox, or 
Tezpi, and his wife are represented aS having been preserved 
in a iMurk, corresponds with the Otaheitan tradition. Other 
points of resemblance between the Polynesian account and 
the memorial of the Deluge circulated among the ancient na- 
tions might be cited ; but these are sufficient to show the 
agreement in the testimony to the same event held by the 
most distant tribes of the human race.''* 

Afler the manner of most primitive natidnd, these simple 
reasoners ascribe the origin of all things, even of their divini- 
ties, to night or darkness. -Taaroa himself, who is sometimes 
represented as iincre(\ted, or as having existed from the be- 
ginnmg, has his era also measured by a reference to the pe- 

* Ellis, vol. i., p. S94. On the sabject of reliffioil, Captain Cook re 
narks, that " they reproach m^jr who bear Xae name of Cfaristiaii. 
YoQ see no instance of them drawing near the Atua with carelessneaa 
and inattention. The supplicant is all devotion ; he approaches Uie 
flace of womhlp with reverential awe,; uncovers when he treads on 
•acred g;round ; and prays with a fervour that would do honour to a bet* 
tor profession. He firmly credite the tradition* of his ancestors. None 
4ans dispute the existence of the Deity.** 
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ijod when lie emetpod fjnpin th^ gloom.of chaoa^wi^. aaiWiMfl 
the office- of a. demiurgus. But whatever n^y; have been tha 
fpundatioa of their mythology, the Polynesians were taught 
to see their gods in clouds, and hear them ia. the windai 
l^e spell of enchantment; was thrown over every, scenei 
whether hy- sea or by land. They conceived themsiolves suxw 
rounded by intelligences wherever they contemplated the ac* 
t^ve powers of nature ; and in the rising sun, the mild lig^ 
dr.. the moon, the shooting-star, the flame of the meteor, th« 
roar of the ocean, or the Idast of the tempest, they realized 
tk^ presence of mighty spirits. Amusement itself was no^ 
altogether, separated from feelings of gratitude or adoration. 
In his games, the Otaheitan acknowledged the authority dP* 
an invisible superintendent ; every art had its patron, to whom 
the workingrman lifted up his thoughts; and the professor 
who healed wounds or cured diseases, solicited .the aid of > 
Tama and Oitili, who united in their character the funotioiift 
of th^ Grecian Esculapius. • 

We learn from the missionaries that atua, which, as well 
mrutty signifies spirit, is the general liame by which the ob- 
jects of worship are designated in eastern islands. The first 
flk appears to be a component part of the word, though in ma^ 
ay^sentenceff it is 'omitted, in consequence of the preceding^ 
word terminating. in a vowel. Though little light is thereby) 
thrown on the origin of the people, it' is interesting to trace 
the correspoiidence between the tangalat first man in Poly«. 
nesia, and the tangiUangaf a principal deity among the South 
Americans ; between the tua of the South. sea, the itv of the 
Mexicans, the devigo of the SingaAese, and the dtva of thiOr 
Sf^liscrit.* 

The objects which claimed the Worship of the natives in- 
the Society islands, appear to have been their deified ances- 
tprs, idols, and etiu, ^ These last, indeed, were common to- 
other groups^ and consisted generally of some reptUe, binl, oiv 
fish, in which it was believed that a spirit resided. It wa% 
by. no means uncommon to see a chief muttering a prayer ta 
a fly, an ant, or a lizard ; and when any such animal was 
accidentally killed, a deep sorrow, was expressed by those who 
hikd courtoi its favour or dreaded its power to punish. An. 
evQecial reverence was shown toward a species of woo'l- 
Q^e)C(^«,whi^h was^^a^scustomed to frequeivt4he trees, gromttf. 
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in the precincts of the temples. Hence, this bird was consid- 
ered sacred, and allowed to feed on the sacrifices, or, rather, 
the god to whom the victim had been offered was imderstood 
to approach in that form to acknowledge the piety of his vo- 
taries. The cry which it uttered, too, was regarded as a re- 
sponse made to the prayers of the priest, who alone could 
understand its import. 

As to the souls of such of their dead relations as had been 
honoured /or their services upon earth, they imagined that 
they had their abode; in the world of night, where they occu- 
pied a station intermediate between gods and the human race. 
Though, ip their addresses to them, they did not hesitate to 
ascribe divine attributes, they nevertheless abstained from 
such worship except on very particuleur occasions. It is said 
that no prayer was ever made to those oromattms except by 
wizards and sorcerers, who implored their aid for the destn^c- 
tion of an enemy, or to enable litem to inflict injury on some 
individual whom they were hired to assail. The natives were 
greatly afraid of these humiein demons ; and it was to avoid 
the evils* which they were supposed^ to have the power of 
sending, that gifts were'so "profusely presented at their altars.' 
Nor is it surinising that they should have been regarded with 
snch emotions, becau9e the chief oromatuas were the spirits 
of departed warriors who had distingidshed theinselves by 
ferocity and murder, not less than by their patriotism. Each 
was honoured with an image," through which his influence 
was understood to be exerted ; and their sculls, in some cases, 
preserved along with the idol^ were honoured with the same 
tokens of religious respect.* 

The idols were either unpolished Idgs of wood,, wrapped in 
numerous folds of sacred cjioth^ or rudely-carved images, 
braided with leaves and ornamented with feathers. Jnto 
these shrines the god was believed to eiiter at certfun sea- 
sons, or in answer to the special invocation of the priest. 
During this indwelling, the image was hdd to be very pow- 
eriul ; but when the supernatural presence, was withdrawn, 
its efficacy for good or for evil no longer existed. This dis- 
tinction was everywhere acknowledged, both by those who 
made and by those who venerated the mystic symbols. The 
fotmer declared their entire conviction that the virtue in the 
idol arose, not from the alteration made by their tools on the 

« Ellis, vol. i., p. S3tL Williams's MissfonarjrEmtrprisas, p. M0. 
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tnink of a tree, bat from its being placed in the temple, and 
filled with the spirit of the atua. It is well known that, be- 
side offering of various .kinds of food, cloth, canoes, and other 
property, human victims were sacrificed in great numbers, 
more pcurticularly on the breaking out of a war, when the 
countenance of Oro, the Mars of the Pacific, was to be gained, 
at whatever expense of blood and suffering. Like the hea» 
thens of old, too, ihey were wont to inflict upon themselves 
the most painful mutilations. * Kven the worshippers of Baal, 
who cut themselves with knives till the blood gushed- out up- 
on them, did not cariy self-torture to a greater extent than 
the devotee at Otaheite and Tongataboo. It was, customary, 
during the p^onnance of some of their rites, tb knock, out 
their front teeth, and to deprive themselves of iwrtions of 
their fingers ; insomuch that, according to indisputable ac- 
counts, it was hardly possible to meet a full-grown person 
who had not submitted to some such operation. 

Many mother» used to dedicate their children to one of the 
deities, but principally to Hiro, the god of .thieves, or to Oro^ 
the god of war. If to the former of these, the parent, before 
the birth of heir babe, vent to the temple with the suitable 
offerings ; when the priest, performing the ceremony, caUed 
<< catching the spirit of the god,'' infused a portion of it into 
the unconscious child, that it might become a clever and des- 
perate stealer. The great number, however, were desirous 
that their boys should become renowned warriors ; and to 
secure this object q{ ambition, many ceremonies were per- 
formed before the infants saw the light, who, soon after they 
were bom, were taken to the marai, and formally dedicated 
to the god of arms. . The spirit of Uie sanguinary deity was 
said to be <* caught,," and imparted to the suckling as before; 
and the ceremony was concluded by offerings, sacrifices, and 
prayers. At New Zealand, stones were thrusj down the 
throats of the little boys, to give them firm hearts, and render 
them, fearless combatants. 

It is remarkable that the practice of human sacri^ce did 
not prevail at the Navigators' island, though in those a little 
farther east it was felt as one of the greatest scourges to 
which savage life is ever exposed. When, for example, an 
invading enemy had desecrated a mafai or temple, no fewer 
than seven victims were required to effect the purification, to 
restore the holy place to its wonted sanctity, and to leconcik 
the offended god to his former dwelling. 
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I. 

With notions so gross in regard to the objects of their wof» 
ship, it was not to be expected that the ideas of the Polyne- 
sians on a future state could be either pure or exalted. En- 
tertaining the general belief of an hereailer, they could hardly 
fail to conclude thai there must also be reward and punish- 
ment ; but being strangers to all inteUectual joy, they fixed 
their hopes on a paradise whose flowers never fade, and 
amidst which the favonred spirits, enjoying perpetual youth, 
spend their days in boundless festivity and mer^ment.' This 
was their heaven ; and the pains of hell were believed to 
arise from a distant vi^w of that happiness, which tortured 
the condemned sinner with vehement desires never to be grat- 
ified and never to cease. 

In order to secure the admission of a soUl into future hap« 
piness, the corpse was dressed in the best manner the rela* 
tives could afford^ the head being wreathed with flowers and 
other decorations, according to the {Profession or character of 
the departed. A pig was then baked whole and placed on 
the bddy, surrounded with a suitable quantity of vegetables. 
« Go, my friend," says the tshief mourner ; *< when you were 
alive I treated you with kindness, and when you were iU I 
di(l my best to restore you to health ; and now you are dead, 
there is your last gift. Go then, and with that gain an en- 
trance into the pidace of Tiki, and do not come to this world 
again to disturb and alarm us." 

The F^e^" islanders present much. more costly sacrifices, in 
order to Obtain repose or solace in the regions beyond the 
tomb. There the chiefs, according to their rank, have from 
twenty to thirty wives ; and When one of these great men 
dies, the body is laid in state under the open sky, in the pres- 
ence of a vast numl»er of spectators. The principal lady, 
after being adorned in the most sumptuous mahner, walks 
forth and takes her seat -near the deceased, where she is im- 
mediately strangled, by meahs of a rope passed round her 
neck and pulled with the utmost violence* This process is 
continued until four of the females have been put tp death i 
after which they are all buried in the same grave with tiieir 
husband, to cheer his passage into the invisible world, and to 
serve hun in that distant land with their wonted zeal and 
submissiveness. 

In the first stage of their conversion, and before the veil 
was entirely removed from their faces when reading th« 
Scriptures, they took a great interest in. the ceremonies of th« 
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Mosaic law, as beanng some resemblance to the usages to 
which they themselves had been accustomed. On this ground 
they were natucally led to inquire whether their contrition 
would not be more acceptable unto God> were they to rend 
their garments and^coVer their heads with ashes, than by ut- 
tering a simple expression of sorrow for their ofiences. They 
frequently adverted, also, to the history of our first parents, 
wishing to be informed whe^er, afler their fall and expulsion 
fronl paradise, they had, through a s^lcere repentance, ob- 
tained forgiveness. Ut>on being told it was probable they 
had received pardon, and were now .in heaven, one of them 
inquired how Adam's offence could poesibly affect his poster- 
ity, afler the guilt contracted by it had been removed even 
from the perpetrators of the crimie. With the curiosity of 
chfldren, they asked whether the devil would have tempted 
Eve, and thereby brought sin into the world, if Grod had not 
forbidden the fruit of the tree of knowledge. On another 
occasion, one' of them expressed a desire to le^un what caused 
the angels in heaven' to sin, or iSfctan to become a wicked 
spirit. He was told that pride was the cause of his fall^ bilt 
that revelation was sileht as to the origin of the undutiful 
emotion which first prompted disobedience in the heart of the 
rebellious demon. 

In the course of his teaching*^ a missionary had to sustain 
the foUowing retort, which is much afler the form of those 
arguments that every mother hears from the mouthsT of he^ 
children at a certain age. « Y9tt say Gpd is a holy and a 
powerful being, and that the devil is the cause of a vast in- 
crease of moral evil in the world, by exciting or disposing 
men to sin. If, then, Satan be only a dependant creature, 
and the cause of so much evil, which is displeasing in the eye 
of the Almighty, why does he not kill him at once, and there- 
by prevent all the wickedness and suffering of which he is the 
author r» 

The duration of sufferings inflicted on the wicked in the 
future state was occasionally introduced ; and the poor natives 
asked, with great earnestness, il' hone of their ancestors, or 
the former inhabitants of the islands, had gone to heaven 7 
To this question the missionaries could not possibly give a 
satisfactory reply; and we allude to these inquiries, on the 
part of their catechumens, merely because they afford a proof 
of reflection, and also of such a degree of acuteness as must, 
when ptoperly directed, lead to the most happy results. Their 
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depth of thought is further manifested by their reaaoning re* 
Bpecting the resurrection of the body. Of another world, and 
the existence of the soul in a separate state after the dissolu* 
tioh of the earthly frame, they appear to have at all times 
entertained a certain obscure belief; but the reanimation of 
the mouldering dust never seems to have occurred to them as 
a thiilg either likely or desirable. There were, besides, points 
of difficulty in the doctrine peculiar to themselves. Many of 
their relatives or countrymen had been devoured by sharks^ 
which, in their turn, were also caught and eaten by other men, 
who might afterwaid be devoured by similar voracious fishes. 
Cannibalism; again, is known to have been practised in some 
islands, and to have prevailed universally in others; and it 
cannot be considered improbable, that many of their kindred 
have been esten, after being taken in War, or cast ashore by 
^pwreck. Upon stating these facts, of which unfortunate^ 
there is no room for doubt, they have asked whether, admitting 
all the processes of new combination involved in their state- 
ment, the original parts of every fiuma^ body will be reunited 
mt the resurrection. 

In some of the islands the natives .are found to reason on 
principles of an absolute fatalisih. All suffering, wliether in 
this world or the next, is referred to the determination of a^ 
fixed destiny, altogether irrespective of character or conduct.^ 
The judicial ftuictions o( their deities were not understood to 
extend to virtue and vice in the ordinary acceptation of the 
terms ; the only sins which they visited with their displeasure 
being neglect of some ceremony, or refusal to preset an ap- 
pointed offering. 

There has not been observed among them any trace of the 
metempsychosis or transmigration of souls, althougli they be- 
lieved that hogs have in them a spark of immortality, and that 
there ia a distinct place whither their spirits repair at death. 
The same doctrine was extended to plants and flowers, which 
were imagined to possess not only a sensitive principle, but a. 
soul in the proper meaning of the term* Generally speaking, 
their metaphysical researches were not profound; but the 
more inquisitive among them not unfrequently entered into 
discussions respecting the source of the intellectual energies 
in man, ancl the seat of the affections. They denied that the 
bfain is, in any degree, the spring or^ instrument of thought. 
On the contrary, when speaking of mental exercises or moral 
sentiments, they invariably employed terms, the import of 

F2 
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ivlieh'is best expresaed by the word ** bowels'' as it is used 
in the sacred writings. It is admitted that in some instaneei 
the original phrase might be translated *^ heart ;'' and on this 
ground, their mode of speaking would approach more nearly 
to our own idiom, as, when we say, the thoughts; or the de- 
sires, or the imaginations of the heart. For soul and spirits 
as we have seen, they have distinct terms ,* , but it does not 
appear that th6y considered either -of these as sharing in the 
emotions, whether physical ^r moral, which occasionidlv agi« 
tate the body. In short, to the head they attributed nothing 
in connexion with intellect, n^r to the heart with respect to 
sentiment. To the latter oi^n, separately considered, they 
ascribed no susceptibilities beyond those which are common to 
the bodily frame at large. Hence they contendeid that the 
aeat of thought and sensation was in the abdominal viseera 
generally, and neither in the heart nor in the brain; and in 
proof of the soundness of their opinion, they referred to'the 
fligitations produced in thd internal parts by desire, fear, joy, 
surprise, and aU strong affections of the tamul. ' ' 

It is remarked by Mr. Ellis .that, though the mental capaci- 
ty of the inhabitants of Eastern Polynesia has been but very 
partially developed, th^ possess gopd abilities. They are eat* 
tremely curious and inquisitive ; and, compared with those of 
the western islands, they may, be said to display considerable 
ingenuity and mechanic invention. Unacquainted as they 
were witii the use of letters, it need not be observed that their 
intellectual powers had not been improved by any regular 
culture ; but the principles oftheir civil polity, the observances 
of their complicated ritual, the legends of their gods, the his- 
torical songs of their bards, the beautiful and impassioned 
eloquence sometimes displayed in their national assemblies, 
and, above all, the copiousness, variety, and precision of their 
language, together with their knowledge of numbers, warrant 
the condusio'n already stated, that their minds are not destitute 
of naturah vigour. 

In respect of physical attributes, the Polynesians, as a race, 
are not inferior to Europeans. Generally speaking, they are 
taller and more athletic. The countenance is open and pre- 
possessing, though the features are in some instances rather 
prominent. The form )of the face is either round or oval, 
seldom exhibiting any resemblance to the angular shape of the 
Tartar visage, while the prpfile. bears a striking similarity to 
that <tf the European. Their hair is a shining black or dark 
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brown oolonr ; not kuok and wiry likq that of the Indian, nor, 
except in a few instances, woolly, a(ter the manner of the ne* 
gro in Australia or the Papuan islands. In point of stature, 
there is a eonsiderable difference between the men and wojuen. 
The latter, taken in mass, are stronger and taller than English 
females, and are also distinguish^ by a fulness of figure, 
sometimes approaching to corpulency. The^ prevailing colour 
in both sexes is olive, bronze, or red4ish-brown, presenting 
occasionally a kind of medium between the yellow of the Ma- 
lay and the red of the native American. But it is by no 
means uniform even among the people of. the same island ; 
and the diversity, as might be expectedyis stiU much greater 
among the inhabitants of the several groups. The red or 
brown in tne, countenance is more or less dark, without being 
at all mixed with black ; and, in certain^ districts, the com- 
plexion is not very different from that whic^ prevails in the 
southern nations of Europe.* . 

- The childiren at their birth are not much darker than infants 
in this part of the world; ai^d the skin only assumes the bronzje 
hue as they grow up under constant exposure to the sun* 
Those parts of the body which are covered, even with their 
slight dothing, are, jnuch fairer, at every, period of life, than 
such as are nepessarily exposed to the weather ; and it is 
noticed by one of the most distinguished of the missionaries, 
that, notwithstanding the dark teint with which the dimate 
appears to die the skin, the ruddy bloom of health and vigour, 
or the sMdden blush, is often seen mantling the youthful 
countenance under the light-brown tinge which, like a thin 
veil, but iHirtially conceals its glow. Hence the natives, sup- 
posing the white colour of the European to be the effect of 
illness, beheld it with^pity ; an impression that has long since 
given way to exi>eriencQ, which has completely dissolved the 
fhneied cpnnexion.f 

We are informed by the sanie author, that although remark- 
ably strong men, are found among the Polynesians, they are in 
general more distinguished by activity ,ihah by nfiuscular 
Xjower. They engage in various kinds of work with great 
spirit, but soon tire, -^When a boat manned with English sea- 
men and It canoe with natives happened to start' from the 
shore, the latter instantly left tl^e Europeans behind $ but, be- 
coming fatigued, they gradually relaxed thdr exertions, white 

* Bllii, vol. i., p. 8S. f Ellis, vol. 1., p. 84. 
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die sailors, pu^g without intennission, speedily orertook 
them, and usually reached their destination first. But they 
are, nevertheless, capable of great endurance. One of them 
has been known to travel in the course of a day thirty or forty 
miles, over mo^tain and ravine, without taking any other re- 
freshment than a little juice from a sugar-cane. The facility 
with which they perform such journeys is, no doubt, the result 
of habit, as they are accustomed to climb the rocky precipices 
even from their childhood. Nor does it appear that the dura* 
tion of life among them is nndhr the usual limits, being about 
seventy years and upward. Nay, it is probable that the' rural 
population must present many instances of great longevity ; 
for their simple diet^jthe absence::pf edl stkai^Qtata, their habit 
of early risikig, and more "^^ecially, ah eatire freedom from 
irritating cares, are extremely favourable to health and length 
of days. , 

The early visiters to Otaheite were very favourably im- 
pressed with the appearance, manners, and eleanliness oif the 
. inhabitants. In their motions they observed both vigour anid" 
ease ; their walk was graceful, their deportment liberal, and 
their b^aviour to strangers hod to each other aflable anid 
courteous. In their dispositions they appeared to' be brave, 
open, and candid, without suspicion or treachery, cruelty or 
revenge. Captain Cook mentions that the natives, both- men 
and women, wash their whole bodies in running water, three 
times every day; once as soon as they rise in the morning, 
once at noon, and again before they sleep ieit night, whethor 
the sea or river be near them or at a distance. ' They wash, 
not only the mouth but the hands lit their meals, almost between 
every morsel ; and their clothes as well as their persons are 
kept without spot or stain.* 

* The impression made on the first missionarieB was not less advan- 
tageous to the simple children of nature ; and in regard to the females, 
they condescend to inform us that ** those who carefully clothe them- 
selves and«void the sunbeams, are hut a shade or two darker than a 
European brunett ; their eyes are black and sparkling ; tlieir teeth 
white and even ; their skm soft and delicate ; their limbs finely turned ; 
their hair jetty, perfumed,' and ornamented with flowers : they are in 
gMieral large and. wide over the shoulders ; we were therefore disap- 
pointed in the iudgment we had formed from th^ report of preceding 
travellera; and though here and there was to be^seen a young person 
who might be esteemed comely, we saw few who, in fact, could be 
called beauties ; yet they possess eminent feminine graces ; their facet 
are never darkened with a scowl, or covered with a cloud of sollea* 
ness or suspicion. Their manners are affklrfe and engaging ; their step 
•isy, firm, and graceful ; their behariottr free and unguarded ; alwaya 
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As one of the ceremonies connected with theis natural ooa- 
dition, we must not fail to mention the mode in which they 
contracted and solemnized the obligations of mairiage. In 
the South sea islands, as in all warm countries, tl^e matrim»> 
nial union takes place at an early age ; but among the chieft^ 
and other persons of rank, a betrothment was usually ratified 
when the future husband and wife were stfll in their child- 
hood. The parties themselves were not sufficiently advanced 
in life to form any judgment of their gwn ; yet w^ are assured 
that, on arriving at maturity, they rarely objected to the en- 
gagements which their friends had made on (heir behalf. 
Among the lower class, where family connexions and a suitaUe 
establishment had little weight in the considerations whkk 
determined the p|x>priety of a match, the young persons were 
less restricted in their choice.' In such bases the cbntiacty 
being fmmded on affection or mutual respect, w^ confinned 
with a greater appearance of free agency. 

When the time fixed for the marriage arrived, great prepa- 
rations were made for the dan<^, ^amfeSy and other festivif 
entertainments usual on such occasions. ,A company of strol- 
ling players generally attended, and on the day preceding Ihe 
nuptials^ their exhibitions were seen to commence. Next 
morning, an altar was erected in ^the house of the bride's 
parents, on which we^e placed the relics of her ancestois, in- 
eluding sometimes their sculls and larger boncfs^ together with 
such presents as her relatiyes had thought pn^ier to send* , 
As the sanction of the gods was deemed essential to the validity 
of the contract about to be recognised, the ceremony was a^ 
ways performed in a place of worship. Qn entering the 
temple, the bride and bridegroom changed their clothes, and 
put on their wedding garments, which w^e ever afterward 
considered sacred. The priest, arrayed in his o^cial robes, 
turning to the man, said, << Wilt thou not cast away thy 
wife?** To this question he asiswered, no; and, upon ra* 
ceiving a similar assurance from the bride, the minister, ad- 
dressing them both, pronounced tl^ese words: << If it be thus 
with you, happy shall ye be.'* He Ijien offered a prayer to 

boandleM in generositrto each other and to strangers : their tempers 
mild, gentle, and unaffected ; slow to take offence, easily pacifi^ arid 
seldom retaining resentment or revenge, whatever provocation they 
may have received. Their arms and hands are Very delicately formed ; 
pna thongfa they go Wefoot, their feet are not coarse and spreading." 
^MUtiMutnf Y&foge f'tke Southern Paeifie Ocean m Hm YeacM 17M. 
tTtr, 1796, lii<ft« SWp Ihg K4to, Lend., 1799), pp. 396, S37. 
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the gdds, in their hefaalf, entreating that they might lire in 
affection, and realize all the happiness which marriage was 
designed to secure. On some occasions the female relativeSy 
cutting their faces' with a sharp instrument, received the 
blood on a piece of cloth, which tliey deposited at the feet 
of the bride ; a ceremony which was mean^ to denote, that 
any inferiority of rank that might have existed between the 
parties was thereby removed. The two famUies also to which 
they respectively belonged, "were ever afterward reg^ed as 
one ; the mixing of their blood being esteemed an emblem 
of their union.* 

Of the wives, we are assured by the b^t ^writers, that 
in general they are affectionate, tender, and obedient to their 
husbands, and uncommonly fond of their children; nursing 
them with the utmost 'care, and being particul^urly attentive 
to keep their limbs, supple and straight. A cripple is hardly 
ever seen aMoBg them in early life; any such defect j in- 
deed, would reflect the highest discredit on the mother. They 
construct not, it is tirue, any partitions in their houses; but 
it is asserted that they have, in many instances, more re- 
fined ideas of decency than ourselves^ and never, in th^ir 
domestic intercot^rse, give any cause of 'offence to modesty 
or decorum. It is recorded that polygamy was practised to 
a great extent by the people of Otaheite. ..Many of the in- 
ferior chiefs, or raatiras^ it is admitted, had two or three 
wives, who appeared to receive from them an equal degree 
of respect and the same portion of maintenance. But among 
the higher class of their simple aristocracy it was different ; 
ibr, although they might keep a number of females^ it was 
rather a system of concubinage than a plurality of wives 
which prevailed among them. I'he indiiqdual to whom the 
chief was first united in marriage, or whose ran)£ was nearest 
his own, was considered as his wife^^ and so long as she 
lived with him the other females were regarded as inferior 
to her.f 

* Mr. Ellis (Polyiie»ian Researches), vol. i., p. 979, remarics that, not- 
withstanding all th.s ceremony, the marriage tie was probably one of 
ttie weakest which existed among them : neither party feeling them- 
selves bound to abid( by it longer than it sitfted their toclinationa and 
convenience. 

t EHis, vol. i., p, 974. Rlenzi, Oc^anie, ou Cinquifeme Partie da 
Monde, Revue 'Oeo|nraphique et Bthnographique de la Majaisie ; de la 
Micronosie ; de la Polynesie, et de la Malanesie <3 tomes, Paris, 18S6), 
tome deuxi^me, p. SIO. In iha chapter entitled ** Des Femmes ea 
iftk^ni," M. De Rienzi has it%ted loms things on the satyeot of mar* 
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There ar^ in the volomes of the missionaries, from whom 
•ur most satisfactory information is derived, many- interesting 
notices iflustrative of the opinions formerly preTaiHng in the 
South dea, on the subject of sorcery and divination. Though 
the details are, in many cases, ludicrous and even disgusting, 
they all manifest a belief in the power of supernatural beings, 
and in the subjection of matter to the dominion of mind, 
whether benevolent or destructive. The means used t6 as-, 
certain the will of the ^s, and to avert the effects of their 
anger, bear no small resemblance to thtise employed by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans for the same purpose; and hence 
the classical scholar, while he may regtet the absence of the 
pleasing mythology with which' the latter are associated, wiU 
acknowledge that the gross rights of Otaheite may be traced 
to the same source with the more elegant adoration which 
was offered to t&e deities of Delphi and lEleusis. Both flowed 
from the same fountain, — the consciousness that man can not 
direct his own steps through the journey of life^ nor determine 
the circumstances inwhich.it shall W finally dosed. 

Bat the operations of that principle were hot donfined to the 
defence or welfai'e of the individual who had recourse to them s 
they were more frequently employed with the view of doing 
injury to others. The persons who devoted themselves to 
sorcery as a profession, readily lent their aid to the vindictive 
passions of those by whom they ;^re employed j and it is 
certain that either by means of poison secretly adxninistered, 
or by the in'fluence of terror on the imagination, they -could 
produce the most horrible effects. The incantations usually 
commenced with a curse, pronounced by the priest or by the 
offended individual himself, in the name of certain go(ls ; and, 
from the vengeance thereby imprecated,' no hope of escape 
could be entertained, except by securing the interposition oi 
some more powerful demon. We are fnformed, however, that 
the simple mysteries of prayer ' and offerings were not held 
sufficient to accomplish tiie object of the wizard, wheth«^ for 
assault 01^ protection. Like the Circes and Medeas of ancient 
times, the minister of Polynesian superstition required some 
outward means whereby he might feach either the body or 
the mind of the person against whom his art- was to be prao- 

riage amonrthe Folyitesians. 'which must not be taken too literaUy. 
The nairatrvef'of' the English missionaries do net authorize the be- 
lief that their notions of female honour word quite so relaxed as the 
French writer, troiting to other sources of information, has represented 
them. 
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As a yehide by which the toimenting spirit might 
enter, he demanded parings bf the nails, a lodk of the hair, 
saliva from the mouth, or else a portion of the food which the 
doomed victim was to eat. This was called the liilm ,*. and 
over it were .performed, in the temple of the oromatua, those 
diabolicid rites which were deemed essential to the potency 
of tiie charm. During this process the evil spirit was sup- 
posed to enter into the tubu, and, through it, into the in(ti- 
vidual whose Hfe was menaced. If it was a portion of food, it 
was placed in. hi» basket; and, if eaten, a sudden death sel- 
dom fiiiled to ensue. The most acute agonies and terrific dis- 
tortions of body were in many cases experienced; the wretched 
sofiferer appeared in a state of frantic madness, torn, as was 
imagined, by a malignant fur^, under whose dreadfid power 
he wzithed and foamed* 

There is little doubt but that poison was the chief instru- 
ment employed in all those private muriiers, though it was, in 
general, so cautiously adxninistered that the hand of the 
assassin covld not be idetected. The following instance, re- 
corded in the Polynesian Researches, affords an illustration 
of'>this atrocious practice which can not be mistaken, be- 
cause the youth of the victim precluded the infiuence of 
any merely mental impression. One of the missionaries 
happened to send two native boys, his servants, from £imeo 
to Otaheite for arum-roots. The man under whose care 
it was growing was a sorcerer; but being from home, the 
lads, according to the directions they had received, went to 
the field and procured the roots for which they had been 
sent. Before they departed, the person who had charge of 
the field returned, and was so enraged that he pronounced 
the most dreadful imprecations upon one or both of them, 
lliey set off for Eimeo, but apparently took uq notice of the 
threatening. One of them was shortly afterward taken ill ; 
and- the malediction- of the sorcerer being made known to his 
friends, it was immediately concluded that the poor child was 
possessed by an evil spiri^. Alarming symptoms rapidly, in- 
creased, and some of the missionaries went to .see him. On 
entering the place where he lay, a most appalling spectacle 
was presented: the unibrtunate . patient was lying on the 
ground, writhing in anguish, his eyes « apparently ready to 
start from his head, and his limbs agitated with violent con* 
▼idsions. The relations standing around were filled with 
honor at the sight of torments which they conid neither miti* 
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gat« nor remove ; and the sufiferer soon afterward expired in 
^e most fr^htful agonies.* 

It is a singular circumstance, that, while this abominable 
practice continued among the natives, the sorcerors invaria- 
bly acknowledged that their devices were harmless when em* 
ployecl against !]^uropeans ; alleging that these last were un- 
der the l^eping or a 3eing much more powerful (ban any 
spirit which their incantations could evoke. But the safety 
of the wI^te men arose from their limited 'intercourse with 
the heathen priesthood, who^ there is no doubt, aided their 
spells by means of most subtile poisons conveyed in food or 
liquids. Indeed, some Of the ^sorcerers, since their conversion 
to Christianity,, have confessed their guilt in this respect ; ad> 
mitting t^at the deatlis which had been attributed to theilr 
supernatural agency, were occasioned by destructive mixtures. 
. Th^ forms of augury am'ong the Otaheitans will remind 
every reader of the ceremonies practised''for learning the will 
of the gods in Greece and Rome. Divination was pursued 
in a variety of modes, by all of wjiich it was imagined that 
Aiture events might be made .known to those whose interests 
induced them to look into .the perspective of coming time. 
JIuch of it Wa^ connected with the sacrifices they offered, 
jshore especially the appearances of the anin^al in the agonies 
of death, or immediately aAer life was extinguished. In the 
muscular action of the fibres, the colour of the blood, or the 
condition of the viscera, ^e priest could behold the success 
of .armies, the fall of a dynasty, or the conquest of an island. 
In another particular, the similarity between the sacerdotal 
craft of ancient Europe and that of the South sea is equally 
conspicuous. The ^od was supposed to enter the individusui 
who ministered at his altar ; who, inflated as it were with the 
divinity, ceased to act as a voluntary agent, but moved and 
spoke as if entirely under the influence of supernatural power. 
No sooner, however, had he uttered the resj)onse of the ora* 
de than the paroxysm began to subside, and composure en- 
sued ; though in some cases the excitement continued several 
days, during which all his words and actions were considered 
as the fruit of direct inspiration. ^ 

Our account of the fitate in which the Polynesians were 
found by the early navigators would be incomplete did we 
fail to add a few remarks on a fraternity, known in son^^ of 
the islands uiider the name of areois. So far hs their prac- 

,1 *£Uuhvol. i.,p..36«. 
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tices throw any light on the object of their institution, they 
may be said to combine the characteristics of gipsies, strolling 
players, and knights-errant. Though their actions are nei- 
ther pure nor generous, they claim a heavenly origin ; maii^- 
taining that their society was founded by two brothers of Oro, 
the god of war, who, learning that he was in the habit of 
paying stolen visits to a lady in the Valley of Borabora, de- 
scended to the earth to watch his'iiroceedings, or to congratu- 
late him on his happiness. In return for this . attention, he 
authorized them to establish a community, who should possess 
certain privileges, and be restricted to special rules. Among 
these last was an injunction that they should live in celibacy, 
and have no descendants ; hence^ though they did not posi- 
tively prohibit marriage, the modern areois consider them- 
selves bound to murder their 'children. In some respects, in- 
deed, they bear a resemblance to the priests of CeT)ele and 
Bacchus, who, while they freely induls^ed their inordinate de- 
sires, were not afllowfid to encumber tliemselves with tjie in- 
convenience of progeny. 

-A late visiter. has described them as "legion-fiends of the 
voluptuous haunts of Belial,'f who rove from one island to 
another, at home ever3rwhere, and eyeiywhere welcomed on 
account of the merriment they carry with them. They afe 
also obsequiously reverenced for the terror they inspire, when 
they have occasion to extort property from those who dare not 
withhold Ht, whether they sue or whether they threaten. 
They consist generally of the cleverest and', most handsome 
persons of both sexes, though the proportion of men to women 
is at least as five to one. Before the restraints t)f -Christi- 
anity were acknowledged among the natives, whenever a 
company of areois, after one of their brief voyages, landed 
upon a shore where they meant to make some stay, their fir3t 
business was to present at the marai a small sucking-pig as a 
thank-offering to the god for having conducted them thither 
in safety. But this sa<;rifice was understood to intimatfe n^ore 
than a simple feeling of gratitude ; it signified also" to the 
people among whom they had come that they wanted food. 
This rite, tlierefore, was usually followed by what was em- 
phatically called a " feeding;" when fifty or sixty hogs, per- 
haps, and fruit in proportion, were presented to them, togethta- 
with rolls of cloth, and every -ether thing necessary, for their 
personal accommodation. 
The public entertainmentf, purchased at thb high price. 
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consisted chiefly iu dramatic Scenes, composed with little skilly 
or in the recital of legendary tales concerning the gods and 
their owp ancestors. Many of these pieces were so regularly, 
constructed as to be capable of verbal repetition from .time to 
time ; while others were accompanied with such illustratioas 
as the fancy of the performer might enable him to introduce^ 
on the spur of the occasion. "Pheir leader was placed, cross- 
legged, on a stool seven feet high,, with a fan in his hand, in 
the midst of admiring auditors, whom he delighted with his . 
drollery, or charmed with his witi He introduced the recita- 
tion with a sort of prologue, when, atler exhibiting some fan- 
tastic attitudes, the whole party, began their song in a low 
voice and meai^ured cadence, which. Increasing in intensity as 
they proceeded, became at leagth exceedingly loud and rapid. 
When quite exhausted by the violence of their exertions, they 
discontinued the perforipallce, until a xeviyed strength and a 
fresh audience encouraged them to a renewal of their fbllies. 

Qn such occasions their, dress was not less remarkable than 
their acting and music'; their bodies being painted with char- 
coal, and their, faces -stained, with a scarlet die. . Sometimes 
they used a belt of yellow leaves,, which resemUed closely the 
feather-girdles of the Peruviai^ and other American tribes. 
At other times they wore a vest formed of the ripe plantain, 
and ornamented their ■ heads with thie most brilliant foliage 
that cquld be procured. It is remarked by Mr. Ellis, that in 
their performances the priests and other public persons were 
ridiculed without mercy^ and that allusion was frequently 
made to passing events, to a royal marriage, 6r the incidents 
of a war. But dancing appears to have been a fpvourite and 
more frequent entertainment than the farce or burletta ; and 
they often l^ept it up during the ^eater part of the night, ac- 
companied by their voices, the flute, and the drum. Spacious 
houses, highly decorated, were erecte4 in most of the islands 
for their accommodation. 

The areois were divided into several classes, each of which 
was distinguished by the tattooing on their bodies. The high<^ 
est order was ciedled dva§ parai, painted leg, the leg being, 
completely blackened from the toe to the knee ; and the infe< 
rior grades received a corresponding appellation from the 
place or pattern of, this species pf adornment. The seventh 
dass, whose persons were more or less disfigured with paint 
and carving, was denominated poo faatBinmy or pleasure- 
making, "because from it wer6 selected the dancers ajod chief 
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pantomimists. But, in addition to the seren regular classes^ 
there were numerous individuals of hoth sexes who attached 
themselves to this dissipated fraternity, preparing their food 
and dresses,'and performing other menial duties. Nor was 
this institutioti confined to any particular rank in society : it 
was composed of individuals belonging to every order of 
the inhabitants. In all' cases, however, the admission was 
attended with a variety of ceremonies, and followed by a pro- 
tracted noviciate; there being superior distinctions which 
could not be attained until after a laborious attention to th^ 
mysteries and rites of the brotherhood. 

It was believed by the mass of the people, that such as 
became areois were prompted by the direct inspiration of the 
gods. When, th»efore, any individtial wilihed to be admit- 
ted to their society,' he repaired to one of their public exhibi- 
tionsr in a state of apparent derangepent, and arrayed la a 
iancifnl dress. After a! considerable trial of his dodlity and 
talents, if he i)ersevered in the desire to be inaugurated, the 
ceremony took place in drcumstancies not dissimilar' to those 
which used to accompany the introduction of a novice' into 
the secrets of freemasonry. Their elevatioti'io the several 
orders of their craft, too, proceeded on like grounds. After the 
gods were solicited to sanction the advancement, the candidates 
were tak^n to the temple, where their for,eheads were sol- 
emnly anointed With fragrant oil. The sacred pig, wrapped 
in a consecrated cloth, was next put into the hand of each 
individual, and formally offered to the divinity; after which 
they were declared to be the areois of the order to which 
they had respectively aspired. If the pi^, thus presented, 
was killed, it was buried in the sanctuary ; but if^ kept alive^ 
its ears were ornamented wit|| a tassel composed of the fibrift 
of the cocoanut. It was theii liberated, and being regarded 
as sacred, on account of its being offered to a god, it was al- 
lowed to feed where it plea9ed until it died a natural death. 

Perhaps it was owing in no smaU-degree to the solemnity 
now described, as well as to the legend which respects the 
origin of their Wtitution, that the areois passed their lives, 
esteemed by the people as a superior order of beings, closely 
allied to the gods, knd deriving from them a license to perpe- 
trate the various enormities which disgraced their whole body. 
Free from labour and care, they h>ved from island to island, 
supported by the chiefs, or feasting on the plunder taken fhsm 
the fraaaAB m the poor husbandmen. Such, too, was the 
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system of delusion connected with their superstition, that for 
them was reserved that Elysium which their mythology taught 
them to believe was provided in a future state of existence, 
for persons so distinguished by the favor of Heaven. 

It is gratifying to add, that an institution which so long ex- 
erted a baneful influence over the minds of au ignorant, in- 
dolent people, has already lostinucliLcf its authority and many 
of its adherents. The purer morality of the gospel has put 
to shame their abominable practices ; while the taste of the 
simple natives, already greatly refined by the more exalted 
ntfture of the pursuits to which they are now invited, begins 
to contemn .the paltry amusements afforded by the areois, and 
to abhor the immoral principles on which they were founded. 
We are assured that some of those who were ringleaders in 
all the vice and cruelty connected with the system, are at 
present distinguished for their active' benevolence and exem- 
plary lives. One of the first deacons of the, church at Hua- 
hine, and who, as a missionary to his Jieafhea brethren, has 
proved an indefatigable, upnght, intelligent man, was once 
the principal areoi in the island of Raiatea.' 
. '• ■ G*2 ••■ • 
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CHAPTieR III. 

On the Meaiu employed for Improving the Inhabitants of the 
South Sea Islands, and more especiajly the Introduction of 
Christianity. 

Motives to Discovery— Exertions of Missionaries — Savage Life never 
8pontaneou;sly improved— Proceedings of Lieutenant Bli|rh at Ota- 
heite«-Tfie Failure of Spanish Priests — Origin of Missionary Soci- 
ety—Sailing of the Duff— Landing of Missionaries — Diffefrent View* 
as ta the means of civilizing Bari>arlans — South Americi^ and Africa 
— First Efforts at Otahelte fruitless— Remarks of Kotzebue— Similar 
C^ifdons 'adopted by the Literary Journals — Benefits conferred by 
Means of C^istian Missions— Alxtlition of Infanticide and human 
Sacrifices — ^Difficulties to he-encountered — Brighter Prospects opened 
— ^Remark on the Qualifications of a Missionary. 

CoNsiDERnro the benevolent spirit which nsui^Iy animates 
the British pdblic, it was not probable that discoveries so in- 
teresting as ttmae which had crowned the efforts of Wallis, 
Byron, Carteret, and Cook, would be long aUowed to remain 
unproductive of advantage to the inhabitants of the remote 
laiMis thereby brpught to light. It was, indeed, the main ob- 
ject of the successive voyages that did so much honour to the 
reign of George the Third, to' increase and to diffuse knowl- 
edge, not only at home, but more especially amo^g rude tribes 
in the most distant parts of the earth, who, it was. hoped, 
mi^ht by Such means be rescued from ignorance and supersti- 
tion, and be made fit to share all the blessings of civilized 
existence. On former occasions, the patrons . of navigation 
had allowed themselves to be in no small degree influenced 
by the prospect of acquiring vast treasures, of descrying new 
countries where their power might be established, or of im- 
proving commerce, whereby private wealth would be aug- 
mented, and the national resources enlan^ed. 

Such motives were at one time avowed in all the nations 
of Europe. The exertions of Celqmbus, for example, were 
stimulated not less by the love of glory than by the hope of 
adding to the magiuficenee of the monarchu who had oooii- 
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tenanced hiis adventure. The patht^to Tndia roiind the east- 
ern cape was discovered hnder the action of a similar im- 
pulse ; and even when the English first touched the shores 
of North America, they thought not of the natives, whose 
condition might have excited their pity, but of the mines of 
gold with which they believed that the mountains everywhere 
abounded. , In proportion ad the mercantile spirit gained 
strength, the objects of the traveller and navigator became 
Ifcss pure ; and it- was not till a period comparatively recent 
that the labours of the discoverer, whether by sea or land^ 
Were sanctified by the lofli^r aim of promoting science, or 
extendi);ig the benefits of religion. , 

At an earlier period, and when as yet the desire to bring 
the heathen within the pale of salvation was recognised as 
the most sacred and the ^ost powerful of all inducements 
that could lead men to act or to suffer, much toil was en- 
dured, and many dangers were braved, by Christian missioha- 
ries, who. thought it not to^ much to travel on foot through 
savage countries, with the precepts of the gospel in their 
hands, and. its warm benevolence in their hearts.. No one 
can read, without admirationr for his zeal and self-denial, the 
labours of Francis XaVier, who journeyed into far countries, 
and encountered all the perils incident to an unprotected res- 
idence among the fiercest ^barbarians, that he plight convey 
the knowledge of the cross tp the remotest provinces of In- 
dia. Inspired by a generous love for mankind, and encour 
aged by the predictions of the Divine Author of his faith, the 
true Christian has at all times endeavoured to extend the in- 
fluence of its humanizing doctrineis and exalted hopes to all 
the ends of the earth. The comniand of the Redeemer to 
propagate ' his religion was, in the first instance, cheerfully 
obeyed by the apostles, who, in defiance of the. ojjposition that 
was marshsiUed against thehi, bore the message of truth and 
good-i^ill into all the nations known in their days to the 
Greek or the Roman ; and as the world became enlargjpd by 
new discoveries, their successors carried thie saime comforta- 
ble tidings far beyond the jancient boundaries of geographical 
science, into those regions where the sun was supiK>sed to rise 
and set. 

Nor £3 there any reason to believe that the authority of 
Christ, thobgh continually increasing, has yet approached 
near to its utmost limits. On the contrary, the present state 
of the 'world afibrds a stroilg presumption, independently of 
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the numerous predictions contained in the Bible, that the gps^ 
pel will become the universal religion of mankind. Several 
Christian states have for ^ges. been sending forth large and 
flourishing colonies into every quarter of the ^lobe : Moham- 
medans and heathens are not doing the same. Believers, 
wherever they can find admission,- labour to make proselytes, 
whereas the adherents of other religions are either indifierent 
about their cl'eeds, or proudly refuse to cqmmunicate the su- 
jierior advantages wljich they suppose themselves to enjoy. 
Hence it becomes every year more and more manifest that 
the kingdom of the Messiah, by the increase of its own sub- 
jects, and lay the gradual accession of strangers, will, at no 
distant period, overspread the whole earth: , / 

When the dark ages fell upon Europe, the views of the 
faithful were narrowed, and their, exertions paralyzed. The 
apostolical example ceased to produce its wonted effect upon 
their minds-; and yielding' to th6 pressure of invasion which 
rolled down .upon theqi from the north, the more civilized 
states deemed it enough to protect the archives of Christianity 
and the works of its greatest authors in the sacred retreats 
of monastic life. All intercour^^ with distant countries was 
rendered impracticable by the barbarism wliich everywhere 
prevailed beyond' tlie immediate vicinity of the two capitals 
of the East and West. In such circumstanced^ nothing could 
be effected by the most ardent spirit of charity or of secular 
enterprise. Bat no sooner did a. way appear to be opened up 
beyond the limits of the empire, than the Christian inissionary 
resimied his holy office, and held himself prepared to follow 
either the thtck of the caravan through the Arabian dessert, 
or the iharch of armies toward the confines of Upper Asia. 
The Crusades, again, more worthy of praise in their object 
than for the means adopted by thosfe^in whose zeal they had 
their ori^in^ secured likewise a channel for the propagation 
of the true faith ; and, though the peaceful lessons of the 
New Testament cpuld hot be harmoniously associated with 
such projects of conquest and revenge as carried too many 
of the soldiers, of the cross into Palestine, an opportunity was 
afforded for renewing a communication with the interesting 
tribes between the Mediterranean and the Euphrates, to whom 
t^e blessings of Christianity were first, offered. From that 
period down to the present day, endeavours, more or less 
wise, have been made to extend the knowledge of revealed 
truth to heathen lands ; and the men of our own age, not less 
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active than their predecessors, have witnessed results more 
gratifying perhaps than any which have crowned the labonrf 
of the church since the close of the third century. 

The religion of Christ, whether vifewed in its origin or 
early history, makes a claim upon aU who profess faith in it, 
for an active dissemination of its light and hopes. Its first 
missionaries were instructed to go forth into all the world; 
and the name of apostles conferred upoii them, in the inspired 
writings, denoted^at once the nature of their lahours, and the 
delegated authority confided to them by theif Diving Master. 
Most of those qualified to teach obeyed the solemn injunction 
communicated to his personal disciples ; and many others, 
who might hot have opened their hearts to such motives, ac-. 
compUshed the same beneficent object, when scattered abroad 
by the violence of j^rsecution. ; * 

In the nature of things; it seems impossiUe, with respect 
to savage countries, that idolatry can be remov^, or civiliza- 
tion introduced,' by any other means than the actual tirrival 
of strangers who profess the true religion, and by the contin- 
ued e^erience pf the benefits which arise from cultivating 
the arts. The prophet Jeremiah, in the old tii];ie, put the 
question, << Hath any nation changed their gods, ^hich yet 
are no gods ?" and the fact involved iri this expostulation is 
confirmed by the experience of mankind * in all the forms 
which society has ever been found to assume,, and in all parts 
of the world hithertb kdd open to the' inspection, of the philos« 
opher or the divine. No tribe has ever yet been known to 
raise itself ftom barbarism into knowledge and refinement } 
the savage has never, by his innate powers, emerged from his 
narrow views and gross habits, so as to originate institutions 
analogous to those of an Instructed people; the child of 
nature has not, in either hemisphere of our globe, spontane- 
ously << ehang^ his gods,** however contemptible, nor elevated' 
his thoughts to the adoration of Him who is a spirit, and who 
must be worshipped in spirit and in truth.* 

It was once an established opinion among a certain class of 
philosophers that the original condition of man, as he came 
from the hand of his Maker, differed not materially from the 
state in which the Hottentots and Patagonians were found by 
the early discoverers ; and that, in the course of ages, he h^ 
accomplished a painful passage upward to civilization, through 

• See Jpremiah, cb^p. ii., ver. ll, and St. John's Gospel, chap, iv., 
ver. S4. 
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the successive stages of pastoral and agricultural life. No 
hypothesis is less fortified than this by observation and hi^UM^ 
ical research; for there is not on record one instance of a 
people, in' any portion of the earth, having, by their own ex- 
ertions, thrown oft' the habits of the barbarian, and engaged 
in the pursuits of liberal .art or philosophical investigati<»l. 
Hence arises a motive to the benevolent mind, even ab- 
stractedly from all considerations of religious duty, to visit 
with the light of knowledge the numerous tribes who are still 
involved in the grossest darknpss, and subject to all the evils 
which befall man when unai^d by social instittitions.* 
• Viewed under this aspect, the annals of our race will present 
at once a command and an encouragement to exertion. In 
allusion to the humanizing effects of the gospe], a distinguished 
author wrote as follows with respect to our own country at an 
early age: "Even over the wild people inhabiting a coun- 
try as savage as , themselves, the Sun^f Righteousness arose 
wit^ healin? under his wings. Grood men, on whom the ftame 
of saint (while not used in a superstitious sense) was justly 
' bestowed, to wkom life and the pleasures of the world were 
as nbthiiig so they could call souls to Christianity, undertook 
and succeeded in the perilous task of enlightening these sav* 
ages. Religion, although it did not at iSrst change the 
manners of nations waxed old in barbarism, failed not to in* 
troduce those institutions on which rest the tlignity and hap- 
piness of social life. The law of marriage was established 
among them, and all the brutalizing evils of polygamy gave 
place to the consequences of a union which tends most di- 
rectly to separate the human from the brute species. The 
abolition of idolatrous Ceremonies took away many bratali- 
jsing practices ; and the gospel, like the grain of mustaxd-seed, 
grew and flourished, in noiseless increase, insinuating into 
^en's hearts the blessings inseparable from its influence.''t 
It is manifest, in short, that man must be roused by a foreign 
influence from his dream of slothful superstition ; and in the 
traditional history o>f all nations, accordingly, mention is made 
of a period when some benevolent or powerful stranger ar* 

• 

* Tlie opinions here alluded to will be found developed with gn^atin- 
fenuity by tlie celebrated Lord Kames, in his *« History of Man.'* An 
able answer, written by the late Dr. Doig of Stirling, was published 
anonymously, which is understood to have shaken the faith of the 
learned judge in his own conclusions. 

t History of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott (Lond., 1830), vol. 1., p. 8 
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tbredy bringing with him the knowledge of letters or a war- 
Eke force,' by means of which he changed the customs of 
their fathers. The Greeks have their Cadmus, to whom they 
attribute the gift of literature. Other tribes refer to Hercu- 
les the origin of refinement ; and in all vahj ^^ traced the 
avatar of some heavenly mind, which taught the barbarian to 
think and to improve his taste. 

In general, the savage has been exterminated rather thsin 
improved* The white 'man who coveted his land or his game, 
has driven the native of the wilderness and the forest from 
his accustomed haunts ; offering to the wild spirits, who had 
never known a master, the fearful alternative of submission 
or death. But in the islands of the great Pacific, we are per-* 
mitted to contemplate a more agreeable, scene. The purpose 
which carried the European thither was neither conquest nor 
mineral treasure, nor even the more legitimate prospect of 
commerce, which- enricheis while it improves the simple cul« 
tivator of the soil. Of our own countrymen more especially 
it may be asserted, that the motive which induced them to 're- 
new an intercourse with the inhabitants of the Society islands, 
was a desire to ameliorate their condition, by conveying to 
their shores knowledge, virtue, and religion. 

The first expedition thither may indeed appcftar to have 
originated in more selfish feelings^ as the benefit expected 
from it had a reference to ourselves rather than to them. 
About, seventeen years after Captain Cook returned, from his 
first voyagCj certain merchants and planters interested in the 
West Indies, represented to his majesty^ that the introduction 
of the bread-fruit tree into those colonies might prove of the 
greatest advantage. The king, entering into their views, 
gave directions thdt a ship suitable for the important purpose 
should be forthwith prepared ; and the charge of superintend- 
ing the arrangements being committed to Sir Joseph Banks, 
nothing was left undone which seemed necessary to secure 
ultimate success. We now allude to the Bounty, commanded 
by Lieutenant Bligh, whose name is so closely connected with 
the unhappy mutiny which ensued ; the sufferings of that 
portion of the crew who remained faithful to him ; with the 
nelanctioly fate of several of the ofiicers ; and the occupation 
of Pitcairn island by some of the' deserters. At the cJose of 
1787, this vessel sailed .from Portsmouth^ and on the 25fh 
.October, in the following year, arrived at Otaheite. The 
~ fider of the district, named Oloo, unmediately on hear- 
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ing that an English ship had eater^ hit port, sent a pig .and 
a young plantain tree as a token of friendship. The sailors 
also were plentifully supplied with provisions. Indeed, th« 
commander relates, that the longe^ he and his people remai|ied 
on the island, the more they had occasion to be pleased with 
the conduct of the inhabitants. In every hquse they entered, 
they experienced a kind reception from the simple inmates, 
who, we are told, had the most perfect easiness of manner, 
equally free from forwardness and formality, displaying a sud- 
cerity and candour which wece quite delightful. When, lor 
instance, refreshments were presented, if they were not ac- 
cepted, they did not think of offering them a second time, not 
having the least idea of that ceremonious kind of refusal 
which expects a renewed ,or more earnest invitation. On one 
occasion the Bounty had neafly gone on shore in a tremen- 
dous gale of wlhd, and on a sioular occurrence did actually 
get aground,^ after both which accidents the kind-hearted 
people crowded round the captain to congratulate him on her 
escape, being afiepted in the most 'lively m^ner while the 
danger lasted. . 

Mr. Bligh alludes* to a singular custom in the burial of the 
dead, which, if not borrowed from European navigators, can- 
not fail to suggest important reflections. On the 9th Decem- 
ber, 1788, the surgeon died from the combined effects of in- 
temperance and indolence. The lieutenant obtained permis- 
sion to inter him oii shore ; and on going with the chief, now 
named Tinah, to the spot selected for the solemn duty, he 
found the natives had already begun to dig the grave. *' Ti- 
nah asked if they were doing it right ; there,'* said he, " the 
sun rises, and there it sets." Whether the idea of making 
the grave east and west is their own, or whether they had 
learned it from the Spaniards, who buried the captain of their 
ship' on the island in 1774, there ^ere no means of ascertain- 
ing ; but it was .clearly made out that they received no inti- 
mation to that effect from any one on board- the Bounty. 
When the funeral took place, the chiefs and Several of the 
natives attended the ceremony, and showed much seriousness 
during the service. Many of the principal inhabitants pre- 
sented themselves at divine worship on Sundays, and behaved 
with great decency. Some of the women at one time be- 
trayed an inclination to laugh at the general response^ ; but 

* Eventful History of the Mutiny and Piratical Seizur6 of H. M. I. 
Bounty; its Cau&e and Con8equenc«,s (12aio, liond., 18S1), pp. tf, Slk 
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a single look of disapprobation was sufficient to revive theif 
gravity and decorum. 

Afler a stay of ^ months at Otaheite, Mr. Bligh made 
preparations to depart, having on board all the plants sup- 
plied by the sovereign of the island, " being in seven hundred 
and seventy-four pots, thjrty-nine tubs, and twenty-four 
boxes." The number of bread-fruit plants were one thou* 
sand and fifteen 4 besides which they had collected others : the 
avee, which is one of the finest-flavoured fruits in the ^world ; 
the ayyah, which is a fruit not so rich, but of a fine flavour, 
and very refreshing ; the railaJi, not much unlike a chestnut, 
whieh gcows on a large tree in great quantities; and the 
or// i-tt6, which is ^a ve^'^ superior kind of plantain. ** For 
twenty-three weeks," he observes, " we had been treated with 
the utmost affection and regard, and which seemed to increase 
in. proportioA to' dur stay. That we were not insensible to 
their kindness, the^ events which followed more than suffi- 
ciently prove ; for to the friendly and endearing behaviour of 
these people may be ascribed thfe motives for that event which 
effected the, ruin of an expedition that there was every reason 
to hope would have been completed in the most fortunate 
manner." The catastrophe here alluded to will invite the 
attention of the reader in a subsequent part of this volume. 

At ^n earlier period .than that now under o.ur consideration, 
the principal islands in the Georgian group were visited by 
certain Spanish ships, sbnt from Peru to make discoveries in 
the Pacific. In 1772, two natives of Otaheite consented to 
adcompany the navigators to An^erica, where they were bap- 
tized ; and the second season afterward they were allowed to 
return hon^e, attended by two missionaries' belonging to the 
church of Rome. For the accommodation of these visiters, 
a wooden house was erected near the shore in Oheitepeha 
bay. But the Spaniards wished to gratify their love of 'do- 
minion, as well as ,to, extend the emi)ire of the true faith. 
Before the ships departed, the commander called a meeting of 
the chiefs who had taken the priests under their protection, 
described to them the grandeur of his sovereign, and informed 
them of his right to all their islands. The" natives, it is ad- 
ded, manifested much complaisance, and by acclamation ac- 
knowledged the king of Spain owner of Otaheite, as well as 
of the whole cluster of which it is the most imTwrtant mem* 
ber. Whereupon he informed them that if they preserved 
their fidelity and fulfilled their promises, they should be 

H 
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frequently visited by his ships. In 1775, they made sail for 
Peru, carrying again two of the inhabitants with them ; and 
after the lapse of ten months, the missionaries themselves 
embraced an opportunity of returning to European society in 
the government of Lima. When Captain Cook, in 1777, paid 
a visit to Taiarapoo, he saw the dwelling which they had 
abandoned. It consisted of two rooms ; loo];^holies were cut 
all around, which seemed to serve the double purpose of ad- 
mitting air and promoting defence.' , A wooden cross, with 
suitable inscriptions, denoted that Christian ministers had fa- 
voured the island with their presence ; Ihat the gospel in their 
persons had gained a triumph oyer idolatry ; and that their 
monarch, Charles the Third, continued to exercise his power 
on all the shores washed by the Pacific. At -their departure, 
they lefl the more valuable boon of hog^ and goats, which 
added a little variety tp the simple fare of the inhabitants ; 
but no evidence remains that the priests ever held a free in- 
tercourse with those whom they had intended to convert, or 
produced any lasting impression either on their belief or their 
morals.* 

Captain Cook maintains that the Spaniaras did not succeed 
in making one convert. It does not appet^*, he adds, that 
they ever attempted it ; for, if the natives are to be believed, 
they never conversed with them on the subject of religion or 
any other. Before they went away, they gave an assurance 
to Otoo that they meant to return, and to bring with them 
houses, all kinds of anim^, as well as numerous men and 
women, who were to settle in the island. The unsuspecting 
monarch seemed pleased with the idea of such an accession 
to his subjects ; " little thinking,'^ says the navigator, " that 
the 'completion of it would at once deprive him Qf his king- 
dom, and the people of their liberties. This shows with what 
facility a settlement might be made at Otaheile ; which, grate^ 
ful as I am for repeated good offices, I hope will never hap- 
pen. Our occasional visits may in some respects have bene- 
fited its inhabitants ; but a permanent establishment among 
them, conducted as most European establishments amon^ In- 

* Burney's ChroDologicftl History of the Voyages and DisGoveries in 
the South Sea or Pacific Orean, (5 vols., 4to, Lond., 1803-1817), vol. iv.. 
p. 570. ('aptain Cook (Voyage to the Pacific, vol. ii., p. 75) mentioni 
that "the hogs are of a large kind ; have greatly improved the breed' 
originally found by us upon the island : and' at the time of our arrival 
were very numerous. Goats are also in tolerable plenty, there beixif 
hardly a chief of any note who has not got sdme." 
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4ian8.haye unlbrtunately beenv^^^o^^^) ^ ^oar, give th^.jiist 
cause to lament that our ships had everfooad them out. In- 
deed, it is very unlikely that any measure of this kind should 
ever be seriously thought of, as it can neither serve the pur- 
poses of public ambition nor of private avarice ; and without 
,8U€h inducements, I may pronounce that it will never be un* 
dertaken.^'* 

We have made this quotation fron^ the work of the great 
navigator, oft account of the reilnark cQfttained in the last 
sentence : that, without. the stimulants of .public ambition or 
private gain, no establishment yirould ever be attempted ainoag 
the islanders of tlie South sea; The .accounts received in 
England of an i^nteresting people living in a secluded situfi- 
tion in that remote part of the world, g«ve birth in due tiiae 
to a sentiment more powedVd^han either ambition or avarice, 
the desire, n'amdy, to extend to them the hissings oX religion 
and moraLimprovement. So early as the year 1791, wh^ 
Captain Bligh made a \8ecoiM] voyage in a flhip called the 
Providence, he was accompanied by several in^Uviduals whp 
imdertook to disc Wge the office of missionaries. But, oy^UAg 
to a defect' in the zeU or qualifications of these persons, their 
labours yere unattended with success ; and it was not till 
four years later that a plan, constructed on better principles, 
was confided to men, whose minds were more fitly attuned to 
the spirit of the important enterprise in which they engaged. 

That pious, though rather eccentric person, Selina, countess 
of Huntingdon, contributed not a Uttle to the generous eiforls 
which marked the close of the eighteenth centory, in favour 
of the gentle savages of the Pacific, whose OMUiaers had fas- 
cinated the rough secunen by whom they were successive 
visited. Actuated by a strong desire that a knowledge of toe 
Christian religion should be conveyed to them, she is said on 
her death-bed to have exacted from a clei^man, who had co- 
operated with her in other schemes of benevolence, a promise 
to make some attempt to realue it: In 1795, the missionaqr 
society was formed,' the main object of .which was to dissem 
;ipate the light of divine truth over all the dark regions of the 
^arth. The following year saw thirty teachers embark in th^ 
.Thames, on board of a ship called the Duff, under the com- 
^mand of Captain Wilsqn, wliose. name is fiivourably astfoci^ 
ated with this piost generous project. On the 23d September^ 

^ Cook'j Voyaf9 to the PacMc, (S'.voli., 4le, Lond., 1785), vol. U , 
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tiliey left the shores of Britain; and, in the beginning of the 
succeeding March, they descried the bold outline ofOtaheite 
on the verge of the horizon. 

Of the persons'' selected to discharge the duties of this im* 
portant undertaking, four are desciibed as << ordained minis- 
ters ;" the rest were mechanics of various orders, qualified to 
teach the useful arts, or to exercise them in their own behalf. 
The directors inform us that they were desirous, to obtain 
some possessed of literary attdinments ; but they were not less 
solicitous to procure adepts in such manual occupations as 
would make them most acceptable to the heathen in that state 
of inferior civilization to which they had advanced. Only 
those candidates were received whose characters could bear 
the most minute examination, and who, besides, could pro- 
duce evidence of isuj^erior intelligence and a hearty devoted- 
ne&s to the g^eat cause to which they were about ta consecrate 
their exertions during: the remainder of their lives.* 

On the 7th March, 1797, the missionaries landed on the 
shore of Otaheitc, whei% they were met by the king and 
queen, who received them in a very cordial manner. The' 
strangers were immediately conduct^ to a large house, which 
the natives had erected for the accommodation of 'Captain 
Bligh, whom they still eaq^ected to return. Nor were ,the 
generous rulers satisfied with this act of kindness toward 
their visiters ; they also ceded in, a formal manner to Captain 
Wilson and his passengers the whole district of Matavai, in 
which their dweUiug was situated. Presentations of this 
kind, it is said, were not uncommon among the islanders as a 
matter of courtesy to a guest ; butj generally speaking, the 
persons who received the compliment did not think of appro* 
printing the lands or plantations to their own use. It is be- 
lieved, however, such was the estimate of the advantages ex- 
pected to result from the residence of the missionaries among 
them, that, in order to afford every facility for the accomplish- 
ment of an object so desirable, the people as well as the 
chiefs were sincere in making the cession now mentioned. 
But no attempt is made to conceal the motives which led to 
such munificence. Whatever advantages the king or his ad- 
visers might hope to derive from the settlement of the English 
on his island, it is clear that as yet they were not influenced 
by any desire to receive instruction either secular or religious; 
This was made manifest by some remarks which at a later 
* Wilson's Missionary Voyage in the ship Duff, p 4 
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period {ifopped fcom one of the leaders, vhe said that Ike 
pyssionaijLes fave tlie people plenty of talk and prayer, Wt 
very few knives, axes, scissors, or cloth. A "wish ■ to .possess 
^Hch property, and to receive the assistance of the Enropeaas 
in the exercise of the mechanical arts, or in their wars, was 
probably the raotive l^y which the natives werelnost strongly 
JbAuenced.* 

It. win not be depied, that the selection of the persons who, 
^ this occasion, -were destined to labour in the arduous field 
i^ a South &a mission, was regulated by prudenc^ as well 
^» hy a due- regard to ti^ ullimate object which it was meant 
they should accomplish^ < The mixture of artificers with men 
of a J^igher class, who had devoted their thoughts to profes- 
sional learning, so for from being' objectionable, sets forth in 
the clearest light the wisdom and intelligence on which the 
W^6le scheme was founded. It proceeded on the judicious 
fMtennination to combine with the elements of Christian 
JOLowledge the means of expanding the minds and iiuprovii^ 
the taste of the inhabitants ; to bestow upon them, in short, 
4he habits of civilized men, as well as the refined sentiments 
^d exalted hopes of. true believers. 

. On jkp point have the .friends of missions di0ered more than 
f^ to the mode in which their labours should be commenced* 
and the means whereby their benevolent objects might, in the 
$FSt instance, be most effeotually realiied. Judging from t^ 
|luEiak>gy of the Divine proceedings in the introduction of 
Christianity into the world, whete )nuch schooling and a ful- 
ness of time were, required to prepare the mii^ds of men for 
profiting by the higher knowledge about to be conveyed to 
thepi, it might be inferred that t^ peculiar doctrines of the 
gospel ought not to be revesded. to the heathen until they 
/0hall lAive been somewhat fitted for receiv^g them, by inur- 
ing their minds to such intellectual exercises as will almost 
aeeessarily lead to reasoning and reflection. This inference 
m^y be further strengthened, by calling to mind the injunc- 
^on addressed to the first apostles of bur iaith, who were 
eommanded to teach all nations, and then to initiate them into 
the Christian covenant by the sacrament of baptism. For a 
time, too, the blessings of tl\e neyr law were restricted to 
those who, during -several centuries, had been under that 
schoolmaster whose teaching, however obscure in its elements, 
was calculated to make them ready for higher attainments. 
* P(dynetian Re9earchefl, ygl. ii., p. 9t 
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It has therefore become a maxim among the most distinguishedl 
of theological writers, that " men must be rational and civfl- 
ized before they can be made Christians, because knowledge 
has a happy tendency to enlarge the mind dndjencourage gen- 
erous sentiments.^' On similar grounds it has been main- 
tained, that " Christianity can not immediately transform the 
minds of men, and totally change 'th6 general temper and 
complexion of any people ; but, oh the contrary, it will 
thereby^tself undergo considerable alteration, and its own 
ihfluence and effect depend thereon. And as barbaroiis and 
savage nations are unable to bear the truth, so vicious and 
inmioral ones are in like manner incapable of bringing forth 
the fruits thereof. If such ft people did receive thctrwe reli- 
gion, th^y would immediately drop it again."* . 

Such conclusions derivfe no :small confirmation Irora the his- 
tory of missions in general, and even from that oHhe succes- 
sive attempts which have been made to conterf the natives of 
the South sea islands. At first, the sublime' truths of revela- 
' tipn were received with so much apathy and carelessness, 
; that they made no impression on the flexible minds to which 
\ theywere addressed. The yielding savages listened to in- 
\ strnction with the apparent^ docility of chUdren ; their natu- 
! ral softness of temper inclined them to accept with -an air of 
gratitude a boon which >seemed to be highly^ valued by those 
; who offered it ; but, during a period of nearly twenty vears, 
the zeal of the preachers wa^ Aot rewarded by the conversion 
i of a single individual wh6se example could havei any effect 
{ upon others. It may be. observed, too, that a path vrsM grad- 
/ ually opened up for the reception of the gospel among the in- 
/ habitants qf the Society and Georgian groups, by the respect 
I which they entertained for a people who had made so great 
I an advance in th€ arts which minister to human power and 
comfort. They concluded that the god who could teach his 
votaries to print books, make gunpowder, and bufld ships of 
war, must be greatly superior to thdir own idols, who could 
contribute nothing to the embellishment of peace, and afford 
little aid in the day of battle. There can not be any doubt 
that it was with the view of improving his subjects in the 
mechanical arts, aiid more especially augmenting his military 
resources, rather than with any reference to spiritual advan- 

*' Thene opinions were th^ rosnlt of prnfopnd jefleetion on the part 
of Dr. Nathaniel Lardfier, and of Bishop Law, the celebrated autlKNr of 
the '* Considerations on the Theory of Religion." 
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' tftges, that Pomare finally resolTed io abjure the absuidities 
of the superstition in which he had been educated. 

The annals of ail countries where Europeans have planted 

' their literature and religion afford instruction as Well as 
warning relative to the fiianner in which the minds of igno- 
rant tribes should be approached with the principles of theo- 
logical knowledge. The Spaniards in America, not less than 
the Portuguese in Africa, wpre chargeable with much impru- 
dence in this respect. To the pious men who followed - the 
dteps of the invaders in. either contihent, it seemed sufficient 
if they could induce the uninstructed natives to receive bap- 
tism, or to observe," even tnechanicaU^, certain formd of the 
church; and hence it can not appeaf surprising that' Christi- 
anity failed to obtain any permanent footing in those parts of 
the world, notwithstanding the earnestliesire with which the 
conversion fif the iieoi)le was p»rsacd oy the clei^ an4 en- 
couraged by the government. ' , . • 
It was long ago reitaarked, that whatever. ra^ht be the 

tnerit of the Spanish ^ecclesiastics, the success of their en- 
deavoui^ in communicating the knowledge of true religion to 
tiie Indians was mol-e -imperfect than might have been ex- 
pected, either from the ambunt of their cfwn zeal, or from the 
dominion which they had acquired over their minds. For 
this failure various reasons may be assigned. Th^ first mis- 
sionaries, in their ardour to make proselytes, admitted 'them 

'4nto the church without previous instruction lA the doctrines 
of religion, and even before they themselves had acquired 
tuch knowledge of the several languages cA to be able to ex- 
plain to'their converts the mysteries df faith or the precepts 

.'of duty. Resting upon a subtile distinction in Scholastic the- 
ology, between that degree of assent which is founded upon 
a complete knowledge and conviction ef duty, and that which 
may be yielded where both these are imperfect, they adopted 
this strange practice, no less inconsistent with the spirit of a 
religion which addresses itself to the understanding of men, 

, than repu^ant to the dictates of reason. 'As soon as any 
body of the inhabitants, .overawed by the dfead of power, or 

'moved by the example of their own chiefs, expiressed the 
slightest desire of embracing the creed of their invaders, they 
were instantly baptized. . While this rage of conversion con- 
tinued, a single cleii^yman performed that isacred rite to more 

^than five thousand Mexicans in one day, 'and did not desist 
vntil he was so exhausted by fatigue thift he could not lift hiiB 
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Jiftnds* In tlie course of a few yeaxp, after tint SpnaifiidB Ji^d 
completed, their conquest, the saxne sacrament was adminis- 
tered to upward of four millions of the natives. Proselytes 
adopted with such inconsiderate haste, and who were neither 
instructed in the nature of the tenets to which it was sup- 
posed they had given assent, nor taught the absurdity of thofe 
which they were required. to relinquish, retained their vene- 
ration for their dncient superstitions in fuU force, or mingled 
an attachment to its uskges with that slender knowledge cf 
Christianity which they had acquiredr These sentimeixts the 
new converts transmitted to their posterity, into whose minds 
they have sunk so deep that the European pxiests, with ajil 
their industry, have not heen able to eradicate them. Hemje 
the religious institutions of. their ancestors were long remem- 
bered and held in honor by many of the Indians both in Mex- 
ico and Peru ; and whenever tht;y thought themselves secmre 
from the inspection of their conquerors, they assembled tp 
.celebrate their idolatrous.rites. 

Nor were those the only obstacles, ta the progress of thfi 
gospel among the native population of South America. The 
powers of their uncultivated understandi|ag9 were so limite4» 
their observations and reflections Ireacji^ so }ittle beyond ijiye 
xnere objects of sense, that they seemed hardly to have the- 
capacity of forming abstract ideas, while they possessed ui^t 
language fitted to express them. To such men, the subliipe 
and spiritual doctrines of Christianity must have been, in a 
great measure, incomprehensible. Tlie splendid ceremonies 
of the popish worship, no doubt,, caught the eye, and pleased 
the imagination ; but when their instructers atteippted to ex- 
plain the articles of faith with which the external observan- 
ces were connected, they so little conceived the meaning of 
ivrhat they heard, that their acquiescence could not merit tbje 
name of belief. Nor Was their indifference less than the^ 
incapacity. Attentive only to the present .moment, and en- 
grossed by the objects before them, neither the ,promiaes nor 
the threatetiings of religion made much impression upon their 
hearts. Astonished equally at their slowness of comprehen- 
sion and insensibility, -a council held at Lima decreed that 
they ought to be excluded from the solemnity of the Eucha- 
rist ; and af\er the la{^e of two centuries, during which thqr 
continued members of the church, so small were their attaiii- 
ments in knowledge thctt very few possessed such a portitfi 
f^f spiritual discernment aq to t^ deemed worthy of bcfiif: 
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admitted to the holy communion. Even now, aAer the mbet 
perfect instruction, their faith is held to be feeble and dubi* 
ous} and though some of them^have gone through the ordi- 
nary course of academic edification with applause, their con- 
stancy is still so much suspected that they are rarely eleyated 
to the priesthood, or received into any religious order.* 

A similar lessor ma^ be derived from the hasty proceedings 
of the Portuguese" among the savages of Africa. When Be- 
moy, a native prince, appeared ,at Lisbon to solicit military 
aid from the king, he was informed that, in order to entitle 
himself to the favour of hi^ majesty^he must consent to be 
previously washed in the waters of baptism. It does not ap- 
pear that the heathen chief manife^ed any reluctalice to com- 
ply with a.con^ition from which he was to derive such an im- 
portant advantage. Decorum, however, requiring that some 
form of instruction should i>e observed, he was placed under 
the tuition of several learned, doctors ; i^nd ho sooner was 4 
favourable f eport made of his attainments as a catechunieili. 
than he was formsdly sldnutted within the. pale of the visible 
church. . . 

At a later period, the king of Congo was baptized, together 
with all his nobles, and a hundred thousand of his Subjects. 
In return for his zeal in this. speedy conversion of his people, 
he was presented With a standard bearing a cross, the same, 
we are assured, that Innocent Yltl. had granted to the crusa- 
ders for the war against the infidels. But although nothing 
could be more promising than this establishment of the catho- 
lic faith in the realm of CJongfo, insuperable difficulties were 
sooii created. After the first ceremonies had passed^ the 
missionaries considered it their duty to intimate to the kii^, 
that, a3 a proof of his sincerity in the new beUef, he must corn- 
sent to dismiss his numerous seraglio, and confine himself to 
one wife. This restriction appeared to the monarch so intol- 
erable, as well as inexpedient, that, rather than submit to it^ 
he forthwith renounced Christianity, and returned with all his 

* Torqtiemada, Hianarchia Indiank (3 vols., folio, Madrid, 1793), lib. 
zrii., chsip. IS. Ulloa, Voyage ffistoriqae de PAinerique M4riJ]onal& 
(S vols. 4to, Paris), vol. i., p. ^3. Robertson^s History of America (4 
vols. 8V0., Lon4')« vol. iv. p. 57> Clavigero has attempted to invalidate 
the statement made above, as to the exclusion of Indians from the 
sacrament and holy orders : bat he-ventureti not to deny that the doc- 
trines of Christianity were-rereived with apathy, imperfectly compre- 
liended. and frequently postponed to the more captivating usages of 
the native superstition. . 
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^chiefs to ^e practice of his wonted paganism. Si^ch an eyent, 
.whidh might have discouraged less resolute agents, neitlier 
pooled the zeal nor improved the wisdom of the Portuguese. 
Having "formed establishments along the coast, they received, 
\inder the sanction of the papal courts a body of missionaries ; 
who, being monks of the* strictest order, 8^id deeply imbqed 
with all the prejudices of their glasj, failed equally in com- 
municating the best form of' reli^on, and in the most con- 
ciliatory manner. These were fdlowed by a detachment of 
.capuchins, who assumed a station at the mouth of the river, 
^where a convent was bi^ilt, with the concurrence of the pagan 
jnonarch,, who at once supplied to them all the comforts he 
could provide, and a great number of willing converts who 
jied with, each other in th^ desire lor baptism. 

Almost e\^ery mission, at the 'commencement, proceeded in 
ft very prosperous manner. So long as the exertions of the 
spiritual fathers were confined to that rite, to the exhibition 
pf images, and the distribution of beads, the peoiJe were de- 
lighted by becoming Christians. But they, seem not to have 
apprehended that this profession would in any degree intcr- 
fiere with their ancient habits and superstitions. When these 
':^ere attacked,, and. mqrer especially when the arrangements 
.r,espeeting their females were called in question, a Violent con- 
laroversy always arose*. Nevertheless the capuchins perse- 
yered, and, by the several journeys which they accomplished 
into the Interior, they brought to tlie knowledge of the Euro- 
pean world fnany importaht facts, illustrative of the customs 
.and manners of the several tribes, as well as of the mysterious 
regions which stretch between the Congo and the ^reat desert. 
On their way they occasionally saw the roads covered with 
persons coming to be baptized. .Whole villages flocked to 
them; so that they were ^ often obliged to spend successive 
'^ys in the pleasant labour of admitting their numerou? con- 
•verts into the church. At Congo-Batta they found their 
^rvices in such "request that they <iould scarcely find time for 
food or sleep. But after nearly the whole city and neighbour- 
Jiood had been christened, they made a discovery not less 
mortifying, perhaps, to their spiritual zeal than to their humfiii 
^fide. According to the Roman ritual, .one part of the cere- 
jQdony consists in placing salt upon the mouth ; ^hich cireqpi- 
. stance, as that substance in Afrii^a is scarce ^nd an object pf 
luxury, was found to have ao small efifect in producmg the 
cheerfulness with which the nation came to the washing: of 
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regeneration. When the reverend fathers had acquired' a* 
knowledge of their lanjg^age, Ihey perceived that the solet 
idea which the natives attached to the rite was the eating ot 
this small quantity of salt ; nor by their utmost efforts ditf 
they succeed in changing either the language or the feelfhgd" 
so unhappily connected with this most important subject. 

These instances of i)remature conversion have been ad-' 
duced, with the view of illystrating the inconvenience whicfi' 
must always arise from the" attempt to combine with the rude^ 
conceptions of the heathen mind the elevated* doctrines df 
Christianity. " The mysteries of the incarnation and atone- 
ment, which are received by the faithful in. enlightened/, 
countries with a reverei^tial silencfe and the most profoundT 
huinility, are described by the young disciples in savage landsj 
in terms that can not (aU to give ofience to piety, being desti-/^ 
tute at once of respect and decoruin. The associations formed"' 
in the fancy "of an idolater between a god and his progeny; 
are very unhappily applied to the mysterious event • which'^' 
took place at Bethlehem ; and the language arising from such'' 
gross^deas seems to contaminate the,purer notions with whicH'' 
all the essential tenets of the gospel are linked in the imagi-' 
nation or a European.* For examples of the evil to which al-i- 
lusion is now made, we might refer to some portion^ of Polyi-' 
nesian history, where the Redeemer is mentioned and hiif ' 
offices described in words not mqre dpiritual than might be* 
applied to a son of Oro,, or'a desqendant of Taaroa. • 

It is almost inseparable from the duties of An uninspired^' 
missionary to exaggerate the amount of his success by con-' 
templating .the increased number of his proselytes. Thiirf*' 
Weakness ' has b^en displayed in many instances both by 
Protestants and Roman Catholics. T^ey have too frequently"' 
been satisfied with qualifications extremely meager and im- ' 
perfect; admitting 'to the most sacred -ordinances, numerous*' 
individuals who ought not to have been considered above the ' 
rank of mere catechumens. Of this imprudent haste the 
missidns sent into Africa and N^w iSpain afford ^nemorabl^' 
examples.;' followed, top, by the natural result, a total failure]'' 
in the meantime^ and an increase df difi^culties for the future. 
Even ift Eimeo, one of the Georgian islands, a manifest eageri- 
ness was' displayed to obtain the names of persons who might 
rank as converts, before the principles of Christianity were^ 
either explained or understood. Thirty-one, who had declared'* 
that they had renounced the idols aiiitf cIVery practice* connidct-' 
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ed with their ancient superstitioii, requested to be enrolled 
Among those who desired to worship Jehovah, and to become 
disciples of Christ. But others who " intended to cast away 
the idols, refused to have their names written down at that 
time^ 

Nor do the missionaries themselves pake any attempt to 
conceal that their success at "first was very limited, and their 
prospects far from endouraging. They admit the accuracy of 
of the representation made by a traveller several years ailer 
they had commenced their labours, that, the congregation in 
Otaheite did not exceed fifty persons. At the^ conclusion of 
divine service, Otoo the kiiig asked the stranger whether it 
was all' true that the preachers taught. The latter replied in 
the affirmative, iv^suring him that it was strictly so, according 
to his own belief, and the conviction 6f all the wiser and 
better part of his countrymen. '^ He demanded of me where 
Jehovah lived : I pointed to the heavens. He said he did 
not believe it. His brother was, if possible, still wgrse : they 
said it was all falsehood."* Indeed, nothing is more remark- 
able in the characters of the meritorious men who firsi visited 
the southern hemisphere with the gospel in their hands, tnan 
the perseverance which they have manifested in defiance of* 
much sufifering and repeated disappointments.. That many 
who received the truth from theii* lips were not dul^ qualified 
for the full appreciation of its benefits can. not be denied ; but 
no one whp has perused the f €cord of their exertions, perils, 
and afiiictions, will ascribe the deficiency to any defect of zeal 
<m their part, wherever, they were permitted to exercise their 
ministry. • * ' . 

Under such impressions, both in, regard to the sinterity of 
the missionaries, and the good they nave eliected, it is not 
without pain that we advert to less, favourable opinions enter- 
tained by writers whose sentiments can. not fail to have much 
weight with the public. One, aller relating tliat he had been 
present at a religious assembly in Otaheite, enters into a com- 
parison of the present state of the island with what it was 
before the introduction of Christianity, and arrives at a con- 
clusion very unfavourable to the wisdom and even to the 
motives of the English teachers. The religion they have 
established, is not, .he maintains, that which is revealed in 
the Ne;^ Testament, while it has, according tQ his views, 

* 'TamboU's Voyage round the World in the Years 1800-1804 ( 3 vola., 
8ro.., Itond., 1809), vol. Ui., p.*10. ' 
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been the fertile source of eontention, deceit, and hypocrisy. 
Having gained over to their doctrine the chief ruler of a dis- 
trict, "the conversion acted upon the peaceful population 
like a spark thrown into a powd^ magazine, and was fol- 
lowed by a fearful explosion. The old, temples were de- 
stroyed ; every memorial of the former worship defaced ; and 
whoever wbuld not adopt the new creed was put to a cruel 
death. With the zeal for making proselytes,, the rage of ti- 
gers took possession of ^a people once so gentle. Streams of 
blood flowed; whole -races were exterminated; and many 
resolutely met the death they preferred to the renunciation of 
their aiicient faith. Sqme few escaped by flight to the re- 
cesses of the ]oAy mountains, where they lived in seclusion, 
faithful to the gods of their ancestors." True Christianity, 
he remarks, and a liberal goverument, might have soon given 
to this people, endued by nature with the seeds of every so- 
cial virtue, -a rank among civilized * nations. Under such a 
blessed influence, the arts and sciences would soon have ta- 
ken root, the inteUect of the natives wquld have expanded, 
and a jjist estimation of all that is good and^ beauliful would 
have refined their manners and ennobled their hearts.. JBu- 
rope would soon have admired, perhaps envied, Otaheite ; but 
the religion taught by the missionaries is not, he repeats, gcur 
nine Christianity, though it ^lay possibly comprehend some of 
its doctrines but balf understood by the teachers themselves. 

The same author admits, indeed, that the teaching of the 
missionaries has, with a great deal of evil, e£feeted some 
good. It has abolished heathen superstitions and an irra- 
tional worship, but he maintains that it has introduced new 
errors in their stead. It has restrained the vices of theA and 
incontinence, but it has given birth to bigotry, hypocrisy, and 
a hatred of all other modes of faith. It has put an end \o 
the avowed sacrifice of men, but many more human beings, 
says he, have been actually sacrificed to it than ever were to 
their heathen gods. The bloody persecution instigated by the 
missionaries has performed the office of a desolating plague. 
** I really believe,'* he concli>des, " that th^se pious people 
were themselves shocked at the consequences of their zeal ; 
but they soon consoled themselves, and have ever continued 
to watch with the most ^vigilant severity over the mainte- 
luince of every article of their faith. . Hence the former in- 
dustry, and the joytius buoyancy of spirits, have been changed 

• • I . . 
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for eoRtin&al praying, and meditating upon things whicli th€ 
teachers understand as little as the taught."* 

Simflar^oijinions given by other maritime adventurers havt. 
have been re-echoed by the public journals ; and an impres- 
sion has' been very generally prpduced, that the European 
teachers have to answer for more evil than will ever be com- 
pensated by their most zealous services. Alluding to. Ota- 
heite, one of them observes, that ** this fine romantic island ^ 
appears, morally speaking, to be in a most deplorable condition. 
The missionaries have contrived to obtain an entire ascend- 
ency, but their labours have as yet been productive of little 
good." It is maintained that these pious men have overshot ' 
the mark which they ought to Ka,ve aimed at ; and, by at- 
tempting too much, have failed in that which, with more pa- 
tience and less ambition, they might ^ave accoihplished. 
They have ostensibly succeeded in Ghristiahizing nearly the 
whole population, who have been generally inspired with con- ' 
tempt for their former superstitions. But, it is alleged, that^ 
in eradicating these, they have failed to substitute any better 
principle in their stead.; and that the only diTect produced Inr 
the change has been to degrade otir religion to the . level of 
the most brutish' idolatry, without making the slightest a;<f- 
vanee toward raising their unhappy proselytes to the piik of 
Christians. Henee the. authority to which we now refer 
maiixtaiQS that the people are still as much barbarians bs tver 
they were : nay, that they are wprse, having borrowed from 
civilization nothing but -the vices t)y which it is dishonoured 
and exhibiting in their character a deplorable union of a?" 
that is most cornipt and profligate in the two. opposite stata^ 
of society whieh are thus brought hitq juxtaposition. Drunk- 
enness is universal ; thS late king died of intoxication, andT 
numbers of the degraded people terminate their existence Iti 
the same way. lie effects of this indulgence upon savaef 
natures, and the scenes to which it give9 rise, may be easi^ 
imagined. The immediate consequence i?, the most abjedC 
wretchedness, together with idl the crimes which inVanat^* 
belong to the lowest condition of huhian existence. It b 
j«tly remarked, that the first step toward civiliziiig a people 
ia to jfbrm them to habits of industry, and if possible to cre- 
ate in their minds a desire to liettier their condition. But 
nothing of this kind, it is asserted, haras yet been seriond|f 

* Kotzebue*8. Voyage round the >World in the Yean 18SS-18S0 (t 
▼olg., 12mo, Lond., 1830), voL i., p. 159. 
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mttempted. The miasiojoAries seem more diqsQsed to met Itie 
part of legislators than instructers of the OtobeitBns. They 
bave, iiays their aocuser, been at infinite pains to- get up a mock 
parliament ; but hitherto they appear to have found no leisure 
for the more obscure and humble labours which caxk alone 
prepare a people for receividg political institutions.* 

To those who have re«^ with any degree of attention the 
$everal records of missipnary labour in the South sea, it must 
be manifest, that the Russian commander, besides yielding to 
a strong prejudice by which,. perhaps unconsciously, he bad 
allowed his mind to be warped, has fallen into some impor- 
tant mistakes.' For example, his. statement that Christianilty 
was established by force in Otaheite, derives no support from 
«ny authentic narrative. By what means, it has been asked, 
could a few unarmed men, encumbered with their wives and 
children, dependant at every moment for their lives upon the 
4isposition of the inhabitants 0ward them, so far influence the 
Jdng.of the island and his adherents to adi^ a system of re- 
ligion qpposed to all their hereditary <^iQ[ions and habits, as 
ito induce them to engage in its propag^ion, and the others to 
submit to its precepts ? The missionaries, as their own jour- 
nals show, wjacfi long exposal to violence and rapacity. Tum- 
|>uU,>wbo dwelt many months at Matavcd some years after 
their arrival, relates tha(^ besides the numefous aufierings 
they endured at the hands of the natives, they encountisred 
many hardships and dangers inflicted by their owh eo^intry- 
men. Certain Europeans, at that time resident in tbeislai^. 
Instead of assisting these worthy persons in thek forlorn sit- 
uation, took a maJicious pleasure in eoimteraeting their ef- 
forts, in misrepresenting their views, and even in stirring up 
the inhal^itants to the most furioufi outrages. After remark- 
ing that the preachers lived together in the greatest afie^on, 
and presented an example of- unremitting^ industnr> he adds : 
*^ Their situation is by no means so comfortable as many of 
their friends may be inclined to imagine. Their life, is a life 
of coldest, hfurdshipi^ and disaj^pointment^ like their holy 

* Edinbargh Review^ vol. liii., p. S17.. It is d^serrintof notice, that 
most of the leading periodicals have formed nn^irorttble judgments 
respecting the character and doings of the Souttr&ea jnwsionaiiM. 
Kot only the journal now quoted, bnt also the Quarter!/ Review and 
the Westminster, have assumed a hostile attitude toward those pain- 
tal laborers. 
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Master, they have to preach to the deaf, and exhibit their 
.works to the blind***! 

Facts, which can not be contested, will be fonnd to proYe 
that Christianity, so far from being planted in the islands of 
the South sea by violent means, was introduced through much 
patienee and tribulation. The missionaries were tli.e victims, 
not the authors, of persecution, which they sustained with 
fortitude, and, if occasion offered, requited with kindness. In 
the summer of 1815, certain idolatrous chiefs at Pare and 
Matavai joined in a c(mspiracy ag&inst their nnld teachers, 
proposing to cut them all off. But thinking themselves une- 
quai to the task, those of the new religion b^ing already for- 
midable both in number and respectability, they acquainted 
the leaders of Atahuru and Papilra witb their views, and in- 
vited them to join. These, though their ancient rivals and 
enemies, came most readily into the measure, ana prepared to 
co-operate without delay ; and on the night of the 7th of 
July, these combined forces were to faU on such as had re- 
nounced heathenism and extenbinate them utterly. But some 
of the confederates being rather dilatory^ and secret intelE- 
gence having been conveyed to the party whose destruction 
was meditated, these last rushed on board their canoes and 
set sail for Eimeo, where the^arrived in safety next morning. 
The chiefs, disappointed in their object, employed their arms 
against one another with great fury. All the northeastern 
portion of Otaheite was burnt or plundered ; for the question 
of religion being forgotten, the savage captain? fought merdy 
to revenge former injuries. 

The most ardent patrons of missions will not maintain that 
in no instance has zeal overstepped the. bounds of prudence^ 
or that pearls have not occasionally ^en thrown before swine, 
who tried to turn again and rend their benefactors. But to 
justify the use of the means which have been employed, 
they point with - satisfaction, - and even some de^ee of tri- 
umph, to the effects which are already produced. They can 
assert, that wherever Christianity has been received, however 
imperfectly, the habits of the natives are improved, their 
fierce tempers have been mollified, and a respect for human 
life has succeeded to that thirst for Uood which formerly oc- 
casioned the most dej^orable catastrophes. In all the islands 
where the missionaries have succeeded in establishing a seti> 
tlement, security is now afforded to the mariner of every na- 
* Voyage round the World, vol. ii., p. 85. 
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lion, who eiUier eteeks refage ff qm mislmtnne, the udpnajume 
(of trade, or the gratifieatioo <^ « liberal curiosity. At other 
places, \m the contrary, where the mild spirit of the gos^ 
has not yet been felt, scarcdy a year passes in Which we do 
not hear of jnurderous qua.rrel8 beiweeh the inhabitants and 
those by whom they are vibited; At some of the Marquesai, 
till very lately, a trading yessel scareely dared to anchor. Iq 
the Friendly islands, according to the statement of a recent 
author, while the chiefs' were manifesting the strongest attach- 
ment to Captain Cook, they planned the assassination of hiia- 
self and all his officers, and with this view invited tbem to an 
entertainihent by torch-light. Even oathe shore of Otaheite, 
when Bligh's vessel arrived, the people cut the cables, in or- 
der that, being 'drifted on the beach; she might fall into their 
hapds ILS plunder. S6me years afterward, the Society island- 
ears .sdized an English bdg, mu^ered.^he officers^ killed or dis- 
abled the crew, and took possession of her j but since thelet- 
«ons of the Christian teachers havie been given, every ship 
tiiat has touched there, or at any other in the adjacent groupi, 
Jias Iteen as safe^as in the Thames or the Weser.* 

Numerous testimonials from seafaring persons present them- 
selves, corroborative of the statenM^nt8 just made, and illos- 
Iratiag the happy Change which, has been achieved in the 
<^aracter of the natives by the benign influence of Christi- 
nnity.. The captain <si an American trader, wi;ecked on the 
coast of Rurutoo, relates that the' islanders, formerly noted 
for their savage propensities, assisted him in landing his caxgo, 
4»rried the goods to the mission-house, a distance of half a 
joile, and deposited them in safety. Not a single article of 
elothing was taken from any man belonging to th^ ship, 
though' theiti was an opportunity of abstracting not only the 
property of the- sailors, but even some valuable coromoditiM 
which would have c(Miferred unknown wealth upon ihe cap- 
lors. He afterward lived ashore among the simple people^ 
from whom he, his officers, and cr^w, ^ received the kindest 
(treatment that could be imagiiied, and for which,'' says he^ 
<< I shall ever be thankful.'' Well might another navigator, 
who had jnst escaped fi:!ora the- hands vof the nnbaptized bai^ 
harians of Whytootake, exclaim to a Christian teaser, << nam 

* A Vindication of the Sout)i Sm Missions. *e. By ViiKan EIHai 
(8yo, Lond., 1831), p. 47. An Account of the Natives of the Tonga 
IsUntfs, comSiled from the communications of Mr. WiOiaai Mariner (9 
vols, 18mQ, Edin., 1837), toL H^Vf- 71, 7S 
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ve see more than ever what has heen done by you and the 
missionaries on the islands where yon have resided, and the 
trouble Vou have' had in bringing the natives from what they 
were to wliat they are at present.'^* .- 

We have already adverted to the su|>pression of hnman. 
sacrifices, of infanticide, of liceritious- commemorations, and 
of other usages incompatible with the feelings of a sound 
morality. To these improvements hi the sentiments and hab- 
its of the people — the happy fruits of true religion — ^we shall 
hereafter have occasion to direct the attention of the reader 
more fully. ^ Meantime, we proceed to notice other advanta- 
ges which haVe sprung from missionary exertion in reference 
, to domestic intercourse and the useful arts. 

No -picture is more deceitful than that which exhibits the 
supposed innocence and delights of savage life. The cl^ild 
1 of nature is usually represented as being free from envy- knd 
all the factitious passions of civilized existence ; a stranger to 
covetousness and ambition ; happy in the enjoyments of those 
around him ; content with his "present lot, and having no ap- 
prehension in regrard to the futurcl. Oppressed by no care^ 
burdened by no toil, tormented by no restless desire, Seldom 
-visited by sickness, his wants easily satisfied, his pleasures 
often recurring, the Otaheitan was conceived to pass his days 
in uninterrupted felicity, under the magnificent sky of the 
tropics, and amid scenes Worthy of paradise. But \ a closer 
view disclosed a Very 'different state of things. The lower 
elaspes were unmercifully plundered and •oppi'essed by their 
superiors; dobiestic happiness, in its proper sense, was im- 
knoWp; the females were reduced to the^ greatest debas&> 
mentfJMtJ^eiug allowed to parta]fe of the same food with 
theif husbands and brothers, and not even pi^rmitted to dress 
it at the 8a(me fire, or place it in the same ^ssktit^ It is furr 
ther asserted, that they were, gener^ly speaVingj without 
natural affection, implacable, unmerciful, and that, under the 
dominion of the worst of propensities, they.oflen acted more 
\ like fiends than human beihgs. <''Thtit there should," says 
* Porster, " exist so great a degree of immorality in a bation, 
' ^ otherwise so happy in its simplicity and in the fewness of its 
wants, is a reflection wy disgraeeful to human nature in 
general, which, viewed! to its greatest advantage here, is 
nevertheless imperfect.''^ That, this immorality did exist is 

* Vindication of the South Sea Missions, p. 31, where ftiany -tfanilK 
proofs of ip-owing civilization will be found. 
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not denied by one of the most ardent admiren-of tke Polyne* 
aians, who to the observation of a' philosopher could add the 
advantage of a repeated residence among them.* 

It is no doubt asserted by various authors who have. re- ' 
cently visited the islands of the South sea, that the wicked- 
ness of the natives has only changed its form, and that their 
indulgences, though less open than formerly, are equally 
flagitious. This accusation seems not to -be well founded* . 
True it is, that many who have ceased to do evil, after the ' 
manner of their unconverted countrymen, have not yet learned ' 
to do well, to the full extent df their Christian obligations^ 
Where sins are gross and shamef\il> the first step is mo^re ' 
easily taken than the second ; and hende the missionary finds ^ 
less opposition when he denounces . a flagrant iniquity than '; 
when he enjoins a needful virtue or a becoming grace. Those \ 
who read with attention the epistles of St. Paul to his con* \ 
Terts,'in the most refined parts of the Roman empire^ will j 
perceive that, though they had- abjured the abominations of 
heathenism and the useless ceremonies of the Mosaic law^ ! 
their conduct did Aot, in all cases, throw a suitable light on j 
the purer principles which they had openly professed. The i 
fifth and sixth chapters of his first letter to the Corinthians 1 
• prove but too clearly that the licentiousness of pagan manners j 
did not yield, all at onc^, to the holy precepts of the gospel^ > 
n^ to the in]structive example of its self-denying teachers. 

Much allowance,' ought therefore to be made whenever a 
coibparison is instituted between what the Christianised, 
savage is, and what he ought to be,--aTemark which acquires 
double force when applied to Polynesia, where the influence 
of religion is so frequently counteracted by hostile causesi. 
Of these, perhaps one of-<lie most pernicious is the introduc*. 
tion of anient spirits; Riim, ^e are assured, has been pro<> . 
ductive of more misery than firearms and all ;the European 
diseases with which the natives have been aflicted. When 

* Fonter*> Voyage round the World in his Britannic Majesty's Sloop 
llesolution, commanded by Captain James Cook, during the Years 177^ 
1773, 1774, and 1775 (3 vols., 4to, Lond., 1777), vol. i^, p. 337. Mr. Fors* 
ter nevertheless marked many good qualities in thD people of Otahette. 
** We now saw the character of the natives in a more favorable Ught 
than ever, and were convineed that the remembrance' of injuries md 
the spirit of revenge <tid not ontdr into the composition of the gddi 
«nd simple Tahetians. 'It must suzely be a comfortable redectiol !• 
every sensible mind, that philanthropy seems to be natural to manlUad, 
and that the savage ideas of distrust, ma]evolence,/and revenge, art 
ojuly the conaeqnences of a fradoal depravation of mannen;" 
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the gqepek was tot established among them, drunkennesf waf 
muversally discountenanced; and even 'now the use of in- 
toxicating mixtures has been revived in those districts chiefljr 
which are visited bjr foreign ship^. Mr. £Uis maintains that 
but for the introduction of such traders the Otaheitans would 
have been at this day among the most temperate people oa 
the face of the earth. Their own laws were strong enough 
to prevent the manufacture of spirituous liquors at homei 
and when the culture of 'sugar was introduced by the mia« 
sionary society, it was made an express stipulation that rum 
should not be distilled. But the chiefs have w;anted either tli« 
power or the firmness to prevent the ioi^rtation of it frost 
abroad. , In all lands, drunkenness is. a vice so difficult to relin- 
quish, that, even anK»ng the highest, ranks of social life, where 
connexions, character, health, and cdl the other considei*ations 
which affect the inteiestisi of man- are known to exercise the 
greatest influence, the *vietim of intexhperance is seldom seen 
to achieve his emancipation from ^ts ignominious thraldom. 
It will not therefore surprise any one to learn that in thit 
respect reformation' has not been complete. Pomare, the 
first royal convert, it ,nas been already noticed, fel] a sacrifi(^ 
to that debasing habit, which, notwithstanding his full con- 
viction of its evils, he could never entirely overcome : and at 
one period, so dreadful were its ravages that, but for tbt 
check interposed by our sanctifying religion, the whole race 
would probably have^been exterminate.* 

The triumph of the gospel has been inore conspicuous ia 
regard to that leading virtue which is the pledge and safeguard 
of domestic comfort, the foundation of all regular society, and 
the source of all the. endearing relationships of life. No one 
can read the descriptions dfthe c#rly voyagers .without % 
mixture of compassion and disgust at the licentious scenes ia- 
troduced into their narratives ; aqd, though the writers ia 
general inay w>t have been disposed to.darkeiv beyond Vcesr 
sity the shades of the picture, spme of them were constrainol 
to declare that the ^< excesses were incredil^c." To the fiist 
missionaries, accordingly, no bur appeared so insuperable as 
the loose notions which everywhere .prevailed ia regard !• 
the requisitions of the seventh commandment. The effe^ 
Was the same on the minds of the early converts themselvei^ 
and doiided th^ir anticipations as. to the sueeess of the aew 
teligioa. ** Yon may," said one of the more intelligent amoag 
* VindicatiDaof ths South 6m MistiMis. ^«iL 
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than, ^< induce the people to discontinue mnrdering their in- 
fants, offering /human sacrifices, and practising demon-W(»- 
ship. You may induce them to bum their idols, embrace 
your faith, attend your prayers, learn your books, andpossiUy 
even refrain from drunkenness and tiieft ; but the preserva- 
tion of female virtue, union in marriage according to Christiaii 
precepts, and conjugal .fidelity, will never be obtained.'' On 
this important point, however,' where reformation was the 
most hopeless, success has been, the most complete. No 
sooner was the authority of the Redeemer recognised, even 
through the somewhat obscure medium in which his ehajracter 
and offices were conveyed,' than the more offignsive of the 
abominations disappeared ; the virtue of chastity was incul- 
cated and maintained ; Christian marriage was instituted, 
and the inviolable obligations of the bond piously acknowl- 
edged. This change, it is adfled, has been, under the Divine 
blessing, effected entirely by the exertions of Christian mis- 
sionaries, not onlywithout any external assistance, but in the 
face of the determined opposition of many from whom th^y 
mig^t have expected both countenance and aid. 

Nor have the teachers confined their benevolent views to 
spiritual benefits, and mei^tal improvement ; they have also 
introduced many 'useful arts, and instructed the natives how 
to profit by the rich gifts which 'Providence has bestowed 
upon them, in a fertile glebe and most genial climate. Be- 
sides the culture of the sugar-cane already mentioned, they 
have taught the best methods of producing crops of tobacco, 
coffee, cotton, and lather valuable commodities, to which the 
soil, not less than the temperature of the atmosphere, is re- 
markably favourable. They have, moreover, made them ac- 
quainted with most of the mechanical arts. In Otaheite 
more especially are found persons who can prosecute with 
considerable success the trades of carpenter, mason, smithy 
turner, cotton-spinner, and weaver. It is readily admitted, at 
the same time, that industry and the love of labour are not a 
spontaneous fruit among the islanders of the South sea. Tupi- 
bull, who knew their characters well, remarked long ago that^ 
if their land is fertfle, and iheir sky serene, their physical 
temperament is so indolent as to render these natural advan- 
tages totally unproductive. The piissionaries, he remarks, 
possess a public garden, very well stocked and cultivated, and 
the greater part of them a private one not much inferior. It 
seems natural to imagine that its beauty and utility would 
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have acted as a stunulus to the nailres to imitato 4heir (ex- 
ertions ; « the indolence of the OtaheitaAS is bejond the <mre 
of any common remedy-"* 

Bat it is admitted, eiren by those least frieadly to the mis- 
sionaries, that the spirit of religion, combined with a idesire 
to improve their .secular afifairsi has roused many (>f thtsan 
from their constitutional toipor. Kotzebue oarrates, that 
when his frigate entered the hay of Matavai, numerous boats, 
laden with all kinds of fruits, provisions, and other articles of 
merchandise, put off from the shore. With their wares on 
their backs, the natives climbed merrily up the sides of the 
ship, and the deck was soon transibrmed into a busy market, 
where aU was fun and frolic. Alluding to their houses^ he 
relates, that among the thickets of fruit-trees wer« seen the 
dwellings of the happy Inhabitaiits of this great pleasure- 
ground, built of bamboos and covered with large leaves, 
standing each in its Uttle garden ; << but, to 4iur great aston- 
ishment, the stillness of death reigned' ajtioog them; afid even 
when the sun stood high in the heavens, no one was to be 
seen. At length we obtained, from the boat sent off to ^'at 
break of day with provisions,^an explanation of.tliis enigma. 
The inhabitants of Otaheite were' celebrating the Sunday, an 
which account they did not leave their houses. The loud 
prayer reached )ny ears as I approached their dwe^ings; ail 
the doors were closed, and not even the children allowed to 
^njoy the beauty of the morning." On this occasion the 
author notices two facts wliich illustrate very favourably- the 
beneficial effects of missionary labour ; namely, that thoi^ 
above a hundred of the inhabitants were oa hoiuA his ship, 
nothing was stolen,. and that on the fin^^da^ he saw ao 
females. He adds, '^ when we were afterward occasiDQally 
visited by ihe wom^n, they always behaved with the greatest 
propriety." 

Mi*. Hoffman, wh6 was naturalist to the eopedition, ob- 
served among the natives an instance of a similar respeet for 
the Lord's day. Having undertaken a journey into the in- 
terior of Otaheite, to visit the wonderful lidce of Widiiria, he 
procured an escort consistiog of such individuals as were ac- 
quainted with the route. ^< The ibUowing day being Sonday , 

* Tumbttirs Yoyare, vol. iil., p, 18. Captain Beechey observes (Nw- 
rative, vol. i., p. il8), '' that the indolence of thes0 people has ever 
been notorioas, and has been a greater bar to the success of the mis* 
sionariei thaa their jpMviMM Uitiu" 



I 
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TAuniy immediately on rising, repeated a long prayer, and then 
read a chapter of the J^f ew Testament, of iviiich at least one 

, copy was to be ionnd in every hut.'' AAer a good breakikst, 
the philosopher wished to proceed, but his guides vfere not to 
be moved, and threats and entreaties were eqnally unavailing. 
They assured him thkt a continuation of the journey woiidd be 
a profanation of the sabbath, a crime for which thejr wouU 

^be punished, should it' come to the knowledge of the mission- 
juries. The next morning they made no objection to settin^f 
^ut.* 

Such facts prove that the gospel has not been preachcid to 
the Georgian islanders altogether in vain. In some cas^s, na 
doubt, there may be . found among them, as elsewhere, thie 
form of godliness without the power $ and their zealous king- 
was not' the only native of OUibeite whose conscience per* 
raitted him to combine the worship of Jehovah with a relaxed 
code of morals. But such discrepancies, it will be admitted, 
occur in all Ciiristian communities ; and in justice tp the new 
omverts of the Pacifit, we must not insist upon applying to 
their conduct a higher standard than to other nations at a 
similar period of advancement. Thq religion of Christ in 
these days operates not by a miraculous agency, btft by an 
appeal to the reason and the heart ; henc6 the pcxnt which 
every candid inquirer will endeavour to determine, with a 
due reference to the previous character of a recently converted 
people, is, whether Christianity has really accomplished that 
degree of improvement which, experience in nmiilar cues 
would have led him to expect. On this equitable ground, the 
patriDns of missions are willing to have their pretensions de>' 
cided and .their labours measiirdd, mcnre espedaUy as thef 
respect the change effected by their means throughoiit the 
insular habitations of the great South sea.t 

There is no fanaticism, it iis believed, in .the persnasiony 
that to Britain has been intrusted by Divine Providence a 
greater extent of power than ever belonged to any nation, 
whether in ancient ot modem times, with the view that she 
may carry to the remotest parts of the earth the pure form of 
Christianity which «he professes, and the equal laws whereby 
the happiness of her J^eople is secured. It has been well 
said, that she is not more eminent for .her prowesa in arms, 
her success in commerce, and her rank in sdenoe^ tmd. in all 

* Kotzebue's Voyage round the World. T«l^ k, ^ SUL 
t Vindi«^M» Qi tiM Sowtli- So^Miniont, p. 09. 
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the arts which mmisler to the embellishment of social hfyf 
than she is for her exertions in difiasing the light of knowl- 
edge and of heavenly truth over the world'. Animated by 
motives of the purest nature, thousands have been found 
ready to unite their counsels and contribute their pro^ierty to 
send to others the invaluable gift which they themselves have 
received from above. Under the influence or such desires, 
and encouraged by such protection, devout men have gone 
forth on the embassy of mercy to some of the most savage 
nations of the globe. At a distance from friends and coun- 
try, exposed to the rage or caprice of the barbarians whom 
they wished to save, tiiey have endured privations and en- 
countered dangers which the attainment of no merely human 
object would have supplied courage to sustain. They have 
named the name of the Redeemer where it was never heard 
before ; they have added new r^ions to the jjeography of 
Christianity; they have increased the number of its triumphs, 
and -brightened the splendour of its victories. 
( Nor has their enterprise been unproductive of good, or un- 
attended with cheering hopes. Over regions of gross dark- 
ness, guilt, and despair, they have spread light, purity, and 
hope. ' Bloodshed and anarchy have given way to peace and 
order. Men who lived but to suffer, and died but to perish, 
have been saved from wretchedness, and been made partakers 
of an immortal inheritance. The howl of superstitious fear 
has been succeeded by the language of prayerj and the shouts 
of ferocious war by the song of Christian praise.* Civiliza- 
ation, too, is advancing. with rapid steps in^Qonnexion with a 
purer faith. The hut of th^ Otaheitan is replaced by a com- 
fortable house, supplied with the conveniences and even the 
elegancies of Europe ; his canoe has been exchange for ships 
of considerable burden ; and his rode baiter, or more lawless 
plunder, has been superseded by the intercourse of regular 

, * <* On h)8 fitartled ear 
What unaccustomed- sounds come from those shores, 
Channing the lone Pacific ! — Not the shouts 
Of war, nor maddening^ sont^ of B icchan&ls ; 
But from the rode Marae, the. full-toned psalm 
Of Christian praise.— A moral miracle ! 
Tahati now enjoys the gladdeninf^ spnile ' 

Of Sabbaths. Savare dialects unheard 
At BabeK or at Jewish Pentecost, 
Now first articulate divi;iest sounds 
And swell the universal Amen.** 
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eonunerce. By their eKertioni, moreoTer, new iiaUi «f dia- 
covery have heen opened to the philosopher. The rt i iwi oi ia * 
ries have penetrated into regions where the foot of other trav* 
ellers has never trodden, aiaud have explored avnjr vogiaoe 
which neither the love of gold nor the desire of knoirledge 
could induce the holdest to enter. They have presented man 
under aspects the most interesting in whieh he ei«i «fcr he 
eontemphi)ted ; adding new lacts to Ulnstrate his natuil his- 
tory, and to traee the lines of his migration from the 
settlement where he received the first rudiments of 
To the treasures of philology they havehrought an 
of new tongues, and exhibited m written foims alphalMtB aoil 
languages unknown among European scholars. Apart, there* 
fore, from Christianity, and without any respect to theepiril- 
ual. welfare of a large portion of the human raee, it maf ke 
asserted, that the labours of those zealoms men nmst prove ei 
once extremely interesting and impMtaiit to the phUoiopher^ 
the scholar, and the politician.* 



• See Orme's Defence of the Missions in the South Sea and ^^^^^ 
wMi Islands against the Misrepre8»<itations contained in a late num- 

Sr of the Qoarteily Review, in n letter addressed to the Editor of that 
oinal (8vo, Lond.i 18S7), p. 7i. 

On this subject we are ii>auced to quote a passage from the Wetke 
of the Reverend Robert Montgomerfi the author of sevecal pcynlas 
US, fun of the fliw and pathos of f *ue genius ; 

"Go F0RTir'Ain> TXA€H !— and ye have govf* and done 
Deeds tJi&t will ^ne, when thou art dark, O sun ; 
Heroas ! Whose crowns withyems of glory shine, 
pu^Trom the depths of heaven's eternal mae ; 
O what a conquest hath the cross obtained ! ■ 
There, where of old a hell of darkness reigned, 
And crime and havoc, flend-begotten pair. 
In mortal bosoms made thdk savage |air, 
And issiied ihence, to riot, rage, or kill, 
Uke incarnations 0f a demon^s will,— 
The peace that paseeth mderstandimr grafWfl, 
And earth seems bom acain without her woes ; 
80 wondronsly the epell divine descende. 
And man intith nature in communion btonds. 
The isles have seen HIM ! and the deserts raise 
Anthems that thrill tlie halls of heaven withpvaisa: 
Crouching and tame the tiger tmmUm» He, 
Hushed by the gaae of an Almtigbty.eye ; 
Temples and homes of sacred troth abovnd^ 
Where Satan onoe wtth all his crew was foiaiM. ; 
And. hark ! at sunset whUe tiie shady oaRm 
Of rarest coolneltoitaalfr on wings of 4aliBi 
As toamsjthe pilgrim im that 4yiaa glaub 
fpam.a lona huilat wM Aha irrilm r ISMI 
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Tlie object is unquestionably important, and no means, sep- 
•mted from religion, seem adequate to the accomplishment of 
it. Simple instruction in letters and the ar^ will not suffice. 
The' mind must be rouseid and alarmed by revelations which 
respect the eternal state ot man ; the savage must be made 
to feel that the eye of Heaven is upon him ; and that there L 
a powerful hand ever stretched out to punish or to protect 
-To effect these ends, the learned and refined are not the best 
foalified, for there is a delicacy of feeling induced by literary 
habits, which shrinks from the familiar descriptions and bold 
remonstrances indispensable to the success o^ the missionary. 
An illiterate artisan, if animated with zeal, and tiot ignorant 
of the first truths of his religion, is, for breaking up the 
giround of pagan superstition, an instrument better suited 
than the biightest ornament of a university, or the most elo- 
quent expounder of doctrine in the city pulpit. Such men as 
went forth in tlie Duff, act as pioneers : they prepare the way 
for the advance of a more regular force ; they cut out a path 
in the wild thicket or morass, by which their successors may 
proceed to complete the wotlQ begun with so much labour-; 
ihey sow the seed, with an unakBful hand pethaps, and on 
ground little cultivated, but whence, at no dlstaUt day, a crop 
will spring to enrich and beautify the whole land. The mi»- 
sionary in due time is followed by the ehiy^chman, who 8ys> 
tematizes the elements which the other has 6r«iited. Like a 
wise master-builder, the latter polishes the mateHals, already 
in some degree prepared to his hand, and erects witH them an 
orderly edifice, complete in aH its parts, and having for its 
foundation the lively stones of ah apostolic priesthood, (^uJi. 
fied to offer the oblation of ia spiritual sacrifice.* 

We must look to the next generation for the full effecH 
of the exertions made in the presents The wannest. ad- 
vocates of South sea missions are most ready to'acknowl^ 

Breach of the soul— by Jesus taught to rise, ' 
And blond with music heard beyond the skies ! — 
Ecstatic thouffht !' the senith of onr dreams ! 
Error has diecfin truth's victorioiii beams ; 
And where the savai^e round his altar fed ' 
On the warm fragments of the limbless dead, 
(^ots which an English heart delif hta to hail. 
Deck the green wilds of many a foreign dale, 
And turned by Piety's familiar hand, 
Religion sees her tear-worn bibles stand." 

*l%e author being a clergyman of the Church of England, his rali> 
flout Mntimenta mn, of eoano, ttaooo of that ostablishmeat.— Im. ML 
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tlHtk the work is still imperfect; that much e^ ii 
»fet to be corrected, and all that is good still needs improve* 
■mit. But it must not thence be denied, that a great bene- 
fit has been conferred, in which the Christian and philanthro- 
pist may rejoice. Tht leaven of the gospel, indeed, has not 
hitherto leavened the whole population, so that many are still 
found who profess not to believe ia it, and among those who 
do, numbers are Christians only in name, and by their con- 
duct frequently dishonour their calling. Who that is at aU 
acquainted wi(h the progress of our holy faith in past ages, 
eould expect it to be otherwise ? The directors of missions 
are not sach enthusiasts as to look for miracles. << We treat 
those to whom we send tlie gospel, as Grod has treated man- 
kind at large. It is carried to them, and proposed to their 
understandiiigs, as accountable creatures, accompanied with 
the declaration sanctioned by divine authority — ^he that be- 
lieveth shall be 'Saved, and he that believeth not shall be 
damned.' The gospel is not only preached, but it is translated 
into tlieir own language, and they themselves are taught to 
read it. As in every preceding instance, some have believed, 
and some have believed not. Those who have received it ia 
truth, have evinced their sincerity by renouncing dumb idols,^ 
and turning to the living God. As to the extent to which 
this is done, it had been such as appears to afford, in a signal 
degree, a proof of the divine approbation of the means ein- 
ployed, as well as of the intentions of those by 'whom they 
have b^en supplied. It lias been such a? to give joy to the 
pious labourer, notwithstanding the objections which have 
been brought, and the calumnies which have been uttered, 
against him."* 

, Having presented a general view of the condition in which 
the natives of Polynesia Were found, when first visited by 
Europeans, and described the means which have been em- 
ployed for their improvement, in the arts of life, as well as 
in the knowledge of their duty to Heaven and to one another, 
we now proceed to give a brief history of each separate 
group, as they have successively fallen under the notice of 
our countrymen, i^nd emj^oyed their cares. In performing 
this part of our task, we shall not follow a strictly chrono* 
logicad order; considering it more suitable to the end we wi8> 
to accomplish, to note the course of events according to the 
comparative importance of the several islands in which 
Vindication of the South Sea Iftitsioas, p. 41S. 
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wMhauakB hvwe ibiraed estabUsbmentB f<H- propagpitiiig Ifae 
gospeL The statisties and commeraal capabOities w die 
jieople OB both aides of- the equator will afterward pass undtgi 
fleviev, more particularly with relatioa to the interests ^ 
Great Britain) to whose exertions ehiefly they owe their po 
Utieat existence. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
The Oeorg*o» and Society Ittaiida. 

Dtocorery of (Georgian and Society Islands— Qoiros, WallU, fioagain- 
▼ille, Cook— Natives had not improved— Missionaries land from tli» 
Duff— Pomare II. King— Peter the Swede acts as In'terpreter— Teacli- 
ers well received— Mechanical Trades introduced— Idolatry checked 
— Misunderstanding with the King abort the NaotUas—Attack on 
Missionaries, some of whom depart- -W-x in Otahehe — Death of 
Mr. Lewis— Second Voyage of the DCs captured by a French 
Privateer— Additional Teachers arri <e— Another War— Death of Po- 
mare I.— His Character— His Son at first less favorable to the Cause 
— Missionaries again alarmed — Revival of Afifairs— The King cooo 
verted — His Baptism deferred — Prognress of the Gospel— Opposition 
of the Heathen— Clemency of the Royalists — Christianity extended 
to neighbouring Islands— Additional Teachers sent out— Printing be- 
gun—Great Desire for Books — Ship built by Missionaries — Natives 
form a Society for propagating the Gospel — Objection to their mode 
of Contribution — Advantages gained — Church erected in Otaheite — 
■ Laws enacted— Portiare baptized— Communion administered in Rai- 
atea— Demise of the King— Coronation of Pomare III.— His Death, 
and Accession of his Sister Aimata— Difficulties arise — Arrival of 
Pitcahn Islanders— Services of Captain Sandilands— Warin Raiatea 
—Evils of such Commotions. 

Tub Society and Georgian islands were first made known 
to civilized nations by a l^nish seaman. In 160d| Pedro 
Fernandez de Qoiros. sailed from the port of Oallao, with lA- 
■ImctioRS from the government of Madrid to prosecute dis- 
^oYery in the Pacific ocean, and more especially to direct his 
researches toward that uidtnown continent which had so long 
roused the curiosity of the speculative, and the avarice of all 
others. On the 10th February, the following year, he de* 
scded an island, which presenting itself to him in the form cf 
a curved line, he gave to it the name of Sagitaria, or the 
Bow. From its position, though not quite, accuryitely ascer- 
tained, as well as with rderence to the circumstance of its 
being divided by a narrow isthmus, geographers have agreed 
that the Spaniard must have discovered Otaheite. The na- 
tives were found in a state of the utmost simplicity ; entirely 
vnencumbtred with dothes, and armed with wooden laiicw 

K2 
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burnt at the point, or with great dubs. An altar formed of 
I rude stones was observed by the strangers, who, assuming 
that it must have been devoted to the prince of darkness, el- 
evated .on it a rude cross, an emblem of that better faith 
which, at that moment, they had neither, leisure nor means to 
establish.* 

Fully a century and a half had passed away before that 
beautiful island was i^fain visited by a European, in the per- 
son of Captain Wallis, who, while prosecuting a voyage of 
discovery, reached its shores about the middle of June, in the 
year 1767. In the intercouise which took place with the in- 
habitants, the usual scenes occurred. On the one side was 
an unbounded curiosity, accompanied with an irrepressible 
propensity to tlveft, and on the other, a becoming vigilsjice 
lest danger should be sustained by the ship' or men from a 
fiudden attack on the part of the savages. It is true that 
musketry and great guns possessed an incalculable advantage 
over stones and wooden missiles ; but the superiority of num- 
bers was so immense on the side of the assailants that no 
pecaution could be deemed unjustifiable. After a bride war, 
in whiefa tite simple people sustained a severe loss in. life and 
property, peace was established on a finn basis ; an active 
barter was carried on between them and the saiksrs ; and at 
length, after a stay of nearly six weeks, they retired, leaviniir 
a variety of animals and mechanical instrpments, highly use- 
inl to their hosts. 

Iif the spring of next y^ear^ Bougainville) the celebrated dis- 
coremr, spent eight days at Otaheite. Hewas delighted with 
the beauty of its hiUs and valleys, as well as with the miM 
behaviour of the natives. The verdure of its swelling aedlT- 
ities, the cool shades afforded by its groves, wad the pleasant 
afBOciations connected with its grassy plains and' murinnring 
rivulets, fascinated the imagination of the French eomnuuider, 
who exhausts nil the power of language in attempting to ex* 
press his emotions. Fifteen months after his departure. Cap- 
tain Cook arrived, having on board several scientific gent]0> 
men, who had been seletfbed to observe the transit of Venn 

* Bdinlmrgh Cabinet Libraiy, No. xxi., p. 90. In the volume now 
cited, entitled ^ An Historical Account of the Circumnavfg^tion of the 
01obe,**t the reader is supplied with ample details illustratlngtbe prog- 
ress of maritime discovery in those parts of the wor)d. Hence we 
purposely conilne ourvelres to such an outline as may recaU the recol* 
lection of the prioMipal facU'and dates. 

flil^9a,nmOflJknrf'-4kikook DisMet Library, No. SI. 
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Mro88 the solar disk. In the course of this foyage, he di^ 
cohered Tethnroa, Huaheine, Raiatea, Otaha, Bolabola, Man* 
nia, and Rnrutoo. On two aabseqaent occasions, he visited 
Otaheite and some other of the Society islands; from one of 
which Omai, the young saVage, whose history has touched so 
many hearts, and awakened the sweetest notes of poetry, was 
conveyed to England. 

Ever since that great nav^tor visited these islands, a deep 
iMterest has been felt in the welfare of the inhabitants, whose 
gentle manners seem to einnpensate for f heir qnestionable mo- 
rality, and whose docile tempers promised an ample reward 
for whatever pains might be bestowed upon their instruction. 
It was mamfest that, if their knowledge of European power 
and science were not to be extended beyond the casual ac- 
quaintance supplied by the residence of voyagers, they had 
sustained ail injury by their intercourse with our seamen and 
philosophers. Havii^ proved the superior advantages of iron 
tools, ^ey were dispos^ to neglect their own less perfect in- 
struments. The stock they received could neither be replen- 
ished nor repaired ; and, despising' their bone-knives and 
stone axes, they coilld not fail to consider themselve.* m a 
more destitute state than before they had learned, ih)m com- 
parvott, the extent of their wants. As their vales and moun* 
tains were found to produce little which could eiciCe the eu^ 
pidity of the trader, or gratify the ambition of the statesman^ 
they were about to be abandoned to their primitive seclusion^ 
when a spirit of philanthropy arose in Engkmd, which rnolyed 
that some iefibrt should be madie to improve their condition^ to. 
raise them in the scale of intellectual existence, and to rescue 
them from the bondage of a degrading idolatry. 

Iktween the yeiCrs 1779, when the great discoverer lost 
his Wcy and the spring of 1797, when the Buff reached the 
Aores of Otkheite, several 8hi|«, pilblic as weU as private^ 
visited the South Sea islands. The names of Dixon, Port- 
lock, Edwards, Vancouver, La Perouse, and Marchand, wiQ 
occur to every reader, as those of distinguished commanders 
Who had oceasioi^ to enter the ports of Otaheite, Eimeo, and 
Baiatea ; but he will not find in their pages any proof that 
the acquaintance with European manners, previously conmra- 
iiicated to the natives, had been productive of the slisfhtesf 
advantage in regard to their temporal comfbrt, the enlai^;e« 
ment of their thoughts, or the purification of tiieir religion* 
feelittgr In 1792, the Bsodalas storeship had fdlowed Vaft 
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esmrer to Nootka sound, and waf thenee dcapatehedy niidff • 
the direction af Lieutenant Hanson, to Port Jackaon, in New 
South Wales. . In her way thither she stopped a fortnight at 
Otaheite, where the crew were treated with thc^ utmost 
friendship. Two of them deserted, one of whom was recov- 
ered by the contrivance of a chie^ who advised the com^ 
manding officer- to detain himself until the man should be 
sent back by the people of the island. The other runaway 
was a Swede, named Peter, who, being allowed to remain, 
afterward rendered himself notorious by the part which he 
acted against the missionaries. . 

No change for the better was observed among the nativet. 
While in some respects the humanity and prudence of our 
navigators are worthy of all praise, it has been lamented, 
that, in various points of view, they appear to have derived 
from the profession of Christianity no superiority whatever to 
the heathen among whom they sojourned. The morals of the 
inhabitants had become more deprayed from their intercourse 
with them during the ten preceding years ; various diseasee, 
either unknown to the island, or recognised only in a modified 
form, had carried deformity and deati^ among every das? of 
society ; and these evils were not diminished by any improve- 
ment in the conduct of their chiefs, whose intemperance, 
while it was encouraged by a larger supply of intoxicating 
liquors, received no checlc from the example of their civilized 
visiters. It may therefore be believed, that there is little 
exaggeration in the details given by the first Christian teach- 
ers, who, in depicting the depravity of the Otaheitaius, ex- 
haust all the terms of reproach which St. Paul employed 
when denouncing the crimes of the Greeks and ilonuuis. 

In March, 1797, 9 body of missionaries landed from the 
Duff, having previously performed divine service on board ia 
the presence of about forty of the natives. During sermon 
and prayer they appeared quite thoughtful ; but, when the 
singing struck up, they seemed charmed and filled with amaze- 
ment. " Sometimes they talked and laughed, but a nod of the 
head brought them to order." Two Europeans presented 
themselves, from whom some important intelligence was ob- 
tained respecting the principal persons on the island, as well 
as in regard to the political changes which had recently taken 
place. Both the individuals now mentioned were Swedes, 
namely, Peter Haggerstein, already noticed, and Andrew 
Lind, who was a native of Stockhohn. They informed th 
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itrangers tint Otoo, recently Iting, hating transfbired his 
power and titk to his son, had assumed the appellation «f 
Pomare ; and that, in a contest, about twenty months beforey 
with the chief of the southern part of the island, he had tri- 
lUnnphed so completely as to establish his dominion over the 
whole. It was ako stated that the soTereign of Eimeo being 
dead, he-fVirther laid claim to tihie government, and, after sev- 
eral battles, had made good his pretensions by fbrce of arms. 

Captain Wihon took an early opportunity of informing the 
young king, through Peter, who acted as interpreter, that the 
«nly inducement for leaving Britain to pay him this visit, was 
fo do his subjects good by instructing them in the best and 
aiost useful things, and that, for an end so important, tome 
l^ious men intended to settle among them. On their part, he 
requested the gift of a piece of land sufficiently stocked witii 
femd-fi^t and eocoanut trees,' and so laige as to oqntain a 
garden, and adniit of houses being buUt upon it. He stated 
tiutt they would nDt, on any account^ intermeddle io wars, 
BOf employ their arms but fbr self-defence ; and, if permitted 
to live unmolested on such terms, they would remain on the 
Mand, if not, they would forthwith take their' departure to 
another station. His majesty, whose comprehension seemed 
BOt fully to embrace the terms in idiich these proposals were 
eicpressed, assured them that they should have a house on 
ibore, and as much ground as tiieir necessities, or even tiieir 
pleasures, might require.* 

After tiie DuiT left the island, the missionaries devoted 
themselves in earnest to their appointed work; arrangii^ 
their plans fbr constant and persevering hibour. In tiiev 
ibst endeavours, they were encouraged by the king and queen, 
and even by the high-priest Hamanemane, who generouiiy 
rapplied their wants, as far as the productions of their coun- 
try could afibrd the means. The daily occupations of the 
teachers, those of them especially who fbllowed somemechan- 
ieal trade, kept the curiosity of the natives in a hig^ state ef 
excitemeutt The erection of a saw^-pit, and die cutting o£ a 
tree into a number of boards, filled tiiem with delight. Bui 
when the forge was erected, and the anvil first employed, 
their gratification was only equalled by their wonder. The 
whole pfoeess of working iron, the flying of the sparks, the 
llossing When plunged into water,, cret^ted astonishment ii^ 

*Mtettoiuur3r ▼(yyaM to fbe Southoiii Pacific Ocean in the fil^l 
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their simple minds. Nor were they less pleased thftn mif 
prised at the facility with which a bar of iron was cpnvertfltf 
into adzeSy hatchets, spears, and fishing-hooks. 

It is related that Pomare went into the shop one day whea 
the smith was at worJc, and aAer gazing with ecstacy for some 
time, was so overcome with wonder and delight, that he 
caught up the artisan in his arms, and disregarding the soiled 
state of bis person and clothes, most cordially embraced him, 
even to the extent of rubbing noses. But the missionaries 
did not devote all their time to such pursuits, however bene- 
ficial. While the labours of the sawyer, the carpenter, and 
smith, were gradually raising them, in the estimation of the 
people, they failed not to consecrate several hours every day 
to the acquisition of the native languages. At stated times 
they met together for, the purpose of comparing the knowl- 
edge they had collected from their professional communic»> 
tions vhth the inhabitai^ts, and of assisting one another in 
their arduous undertaking. The importance of their object 
encouraged them to persevere, and the difficulties became less 
formidable as they advanced, though fbr many yeai-s these 
were so great as to require the most sedulous applicaOon. 
One of them, who at length succeeded in making considera* 
ble acquirements in the various tongues of the Pacific, has 
frequeittly acknowledged that he was ten years in Otaheite 
before he understood the precise meaning of some of the 
words, even of the most frequent occurrence.* 

While their familiar intercourse with the people augmented 
their knowledge of vocables, it added likewise to the percei^ 
tion of the formidable obstacles which they had to, encounter 
in their attempt to reform their manners or improve their re- 
ligious sentiments.t 

A few; days aAer Captain Wilson set sail, Pomare sent for 
the high priest to ofier a human sacrifice at a great convoca^ 
tion of the chiefs. Hamanemane pretended some reluctance^ 
but said, he feiured the anger of the king if he should refuse 

* Missionary Records (19 mo, London)^ p. W. 

t It may be proper to mention, that the missionaries, upon approacli- 
ing the scene of tlieir future labours, divided themselves into three 
portions, to serve respectively in the Society Islands, the Friendly, 
and the Marquesas. Those destined for Otaheite were the following : 
Revs. J. F. Cover, John Eyre, John Jefferson, Thomas Lewis ; Messrs. 
H- Bicknell, B. Broirihall, J. Cock, S. Clode. J A. Gillhwn, William 
Henry, P. Hodges, R. Hassall, E. Main, H. Nott. F. Oakes, J. Puckey, 
William Pockey, William Smith* To these were added five women 
and two children, making in ail twenty-five Indiylduals. 
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oboilieiice, and requested that some of the missionaries should 
Accompany him; suggesting that his majesty would not insiiM . 
upon it in: the presence of those to whom he had solemnly prom- 
ised to abolish the custom. As this was considered a favour- 
able opportunity for bearing their testimony m the name of the 
true God against the frequent murders which were perpetra- 
ted in the name of religion, two of the Enelishmen consented 
♦o go with the priest. On their journey, tney spent a Sunday 
111 the diatridt of Atahnru, where one of them read an address 
in the native language, which, he remarks, the audience 
seemed to understand, but did not show any desire to be in- 
structed in the gospel. In reference to what he observed 
when among (hem, he says i « The more T see of the temper, 
customs, and c()nduct of this people, the more I am confirmed 
in the ofAnion that I have sometime formed, that our success 
will not be speedy. The Lord, however, can remove all ob- 
ftacles, but we are not to expect it out of the ordinary way.*'* 

On this occasion the brethren appear to have succeeded in 
preventing a sacrifice being offered to the demon of supersti- 
tion. Toward the close of the year, however, the high-priest 
gave them notice that Pomare had killed a man contrary to 
his promise, but that as he had refused to oflTer the victim t« 
his god, the corpse was decently interred, instead of being cut 
in pieces, after the usual fashion. The reason of this atro- 
dous barbarity was a dream in the ni^ht, when, it was said, 
the divinity, preseuting himself to- the king, commanded him 
to immolate a human being on the pain of his greatest di»* 
pleasure. Besolved to obey this supemataral injunctidn, his 
majesty seized the first' person he saw in the morning suitable 
for his purpose, and without hesitation deprived him of life. • 

Ift the beginning of 1798, intelligence reached the mission-* 
aries that a general assembly of the natives was about to be 
lield in (hecontiguouf district of Pare. Considering it a *fit 
opportunity for laying before the chiefs certain matters of 
great importance to the object of their enterprise, as t/hris- 
tidn ministers among the heatheil, they despatched>six of their 
number to the meeting, wi^i duthority to tu^e upon the lead- 
ers the necessity of paying attention to the sacred instruction 
now communicated to their people, and to point out to them 
tfie benefit that would* result to the community from a knpwl- 
e^e of the mechanical arts. They were further desired to 
Inlona them, that in all eountries where the word of God i» 

* MiiiiiioiMrx SMords, p. iW. '* 
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known, the wordiap of idola> aa w<dl as the affering of hvmia 
Mcrifices, are altogether abolished, and that murder, with 
other crimes equally heinous, are punished with death. It 
was also suggested that they should entreat the chiefs to uae 
their utmost endeavour to put a stop to the horriUe practice 
of infanticide, which, while it offended Jehovah, tended to t,he 
final extirpation of their race ; assuring them that the mis* 
nonaries would fulfil the promises formerly made, to build ^ 
house Tor the reception of all the children who should be 
laved from destruction, and confer upon them the blessingi 
of a European education. 

On the 10th of January, the deputies proceeded on their 
errand of mercy •$ but soon found that the riotous festivity of 
the scene was quite incompatiUe with the discharge of any 
religious duty or pious remonstrance. They were aAerwaid 
4^re successful at a meeting held in the vicinity o^ M atavai^ 
Where, through the medium of Peter, the Swede, they made 
known their wishes to the chief counsellors, who promised 
that no more infants should be destroyed. But such conces- 
•ions Were too frequently made with uo other view than to 
deceive the Christian teachers or to abate their importunity, 
and were remembered no longer than suited the convenience 
of the rulers. A (Similar remark may be applied to the facil* 
ity with which they granted land and other property. When, 
for example, the application already' noticed was addressed to 
Pomare and his son for .a piece of ground, the wishes of the 
strangers were met to the fullest extent. The whole district 
of Matavai was ceded to them, tl^ugh all that they ever de- 
aired was the secure occupation of the land on wliich their 
houses and gardens wiere situated. But, in point of fact, ths 
territory was never heldas belcmgiag to the mission ; it waa 
elaimed and even possessed by the original owners ; and a^ 
portion was yielded to the visiters except the sandy spot om 
which their buildings were erected.* • , 

AfUir spending ten months in Otaheite, the sussionaries 
could «ay : << Thus are we brought to the conclusion of aiH 
other year, the principal part of which was spent amoo« mdit 
and barbarous heathen ; and notwithstanding the fears whidi 
«re inseparable from our situation, and the dangers that unt^ 
wmukd us, hitherto oui God has not suffered any one. tp do ■§ 

* See Ellis, vol. ii.« p. A. The house which Pomare bestowed iiMV 
Hie missionaries was the larfs one called Ivf the natiree the Fam Ji^ 
Utane (British House), which tb^Md buUt for Captain Bligh. 
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any real hiirt.'^ But an event was now at hand which put 
their faith and steadfastness to a more severe trial than they 
had yet endured. On the 6th March, the anniversary of the 
day on which the Duff had arrived at Matavai, a ship was 
vmounced to be approaching the shore. On reaching the 
mouth of the harbour her progress wcu9 stopped, when it was 
learned by some of the 'English who went on board, that it 
was the Nautilus of Macao, commanded by Mr. Bishop. 
Originally destined to engage in the fur-trade on the north- 
western coast of America, she had b,een compelled by stress 
of!weather to relinquish the object of her voyage, and proceed 
to Masafuera. !ln- puinsuance of this intention, the captain 
touched at the Sandwich islands, whence he carried away two 
Etk^lishmen and seven natives, whom he proposed to land at 
the port just mentioned \ and on his way thither he designed 
to visit the Marquesas, iither for supplies or with the view 
of commerce. He was agaio defeated by the prevalence of 
eurrents or contrary gales, wliich made it necessary for him 
to direct his course toward. Otaheite, where he arrived ia 
{Qreai want of provisions as well as of other necessaries. 

In return for th^ food, of 'which his crew as well as passen- 
gers stood in need, Mr. Bishop had nothing to offer except 
muskets and ammunition, commodities on which the natives 
flet a high value, but which the missionaries determined they 
should not obtain in their present circumstances. The breUi- 
ren, therefore, resolved, to supply the Nautilus to the utmost 
extent of their own means rather than permit a traific that 
could not fail to eneoufage the love of war, which still glow- 
ed very powerfully in thie breasts of the inhabitants. This 
measure, however pmdenf, considered with reference to the 
witamed population of the island, appears to have given great 
offence to some of those in whose hands the safety of the fbr^ 
eigners continued to rest. The first indication n. nis change 
of fGehng is contained in an entry of the journal kept at the 
mission-house : << Pomare, Idia, aiid Otoo, are at Opare ; they 
nrither visit us nor^he ship, nor send any food to the vessel.^' 
it hnppenedat the same crisis that five of the natives who had 
been induced to leave the Sandwich isles deserted from the 
M«utilas and took shelter in the house of the &ng, which, 
being held sacred, could not be approached with any.appear- 
•ace of violence or constraint. The monarch, too, on his 
|Mut, finding that Captain Bishop requieed an additional quan- 
tity of provisions, issued an onier which had the effect of dit 

L 
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appointing him, and, at the same time, of frustrating the be* 
nevolent intention of the. preachers. 

The irritation which dictated such an unusual stretch of 
power was still farther increased by the flight of two other 
sailors from the same ship, who also abstracted a boat belong* 
ing to her. The commander, in a letter to their friends ashore, 
expressed his firm determination to recover the men, in defi* 
ance of every hazard which might present itself. The mis- 
sionaries, sympathizing with them in their difficulties, and de- 
sirous to prevent the mischiefs which might arise from the 
residence of so many dissolute persons in the island-, deputed 
four of their number to 'the king, begging that he would send 
the deserters on board. The result of this visit was most un- 
fortunate, and produced an efiect on the Christian establish- 
ment which greatly altered its aspect and operations, until, 
for a time„it was entirely suspended; When they reached 
the residence of Otoo, they perceived that the Sandwich island- 
ers were among his attendants, a circumstanccwhich increas- 
ed their suspicion that he likewise favoured the concealment 
of the seamen. After waiting some time in expectation tbfit 
Pomare himself would appear at the house of his son, they 
proceeded in search of the elder sovereign; but they had 
scarcely walked a mile, when, on approaching the margin of 
a river, they were suddenly seized by a number of natives, 
who stripped them, dragged two of them through the stream, 
attempted to drown them, and even threatened them with a 
more instant murder. Upon recovering from this unexpected 
struggle, they found thiemselves in a most pitiable condition, 
being deprived of their clothing, and severely bruised. When 
the king was questioned by his father in regard to this assault, 
he made a brief reply in his own defence ; yet there is reason 
to believe that though he may not have actually commanded 
the outrage, he was at least privy to the intention of inflict- 
ing it. . - ' 

There was no diflipulty in sounding the motives of the 
young monarch. He had' resolved to make a conquest of the 
whole island, and, at the same moment, to deprive his parent 
and brothers of all share in the public authority. To accom- 
plish this object muskets and gunpowder were of the greatest 
consequence to him, as also the aid of the Europeans who had 
tetken shelter at his court. By furnishing supplies to the 
' Nautilus the missionaries had prevented his agents from ob- 
taining thp very arms and ammunition b/ means of which he 
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Ind hoped to extend his sovereignty ; and now they appeared 
ifk his presence to demand the individuals on whose skill, as 
warriors, he placed his chief reliance* It was therefore in 
vain for Pomare to insist that the refugees should be deliver- 
ed up to the captain : they themselves expressed a fixed reso- 
lution to remain, and one of them declared, that " if they take 
me on board again, they shall take me dead." 

As the violence to which the four missionaries had been 
exposed was accompanied with menaces against their whole 
body, it is not surprising that their courage should have been 
somewhat shaken. Indeed, the impression jiroduced upon the 
society at Matavai was such that eleven of them, including 
four who were married, considered a removal from the island 
a part of their duty ; and as the captain, on whose account 
they had incurred the danger, offered a passage to such of 
them as were desirous to migrate to Poi't Jackson, they made 
preparations for their departure. ' 

Intelligence that the teachers wete about to withdrfiw soon 
reached the ears of the people^ ^icnong whom, generally, it 
produced a feeling of deep regret. Pomare, who was much 
distressed, used every effort to persuade them to stay, promis- 
ing whatever might conduce to their convenience, and assur- 
ing them. of protection. His sorrow was greatly alleviated 
when he found that six of their number, one of whom had a 
wife, intended to remain. Nor did he conceal from these 
resolute men that their fears were not altogether without 
foundation ; on the contrary, he confessed th^t he had been 
fireciaently urged by the unpriacipled foreigners who lived on 
the island, including Peter their interpreter, to murder the 
whole body and seize their property.* 

In a letter addressed to the missionary ..society, after the 
departure of their brethren to , New Holland, they write as 
follows : << Experience has taught us, the more we are eQ;» 
cumbered about worldly things, the less concern we have for 
the conversion of the heathen ; and the more we are detached 
from secular employments, the more, we trust, our minds 
will be attached to (he propagation, of the gospel. Otaheite 
affords food and raiment suitable to the climate, and sufficient 
%o answer tlie great end of Providence in granting us these 
ilessings ; and, having these things, we hope the Lord will 
teach us to be content. We deem it needful io inform the 
direetors, that it appears to us, at presient, a reinforcement of 

* llisiionaiy Records, p. ] ly. 
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this Island with a body of missionaries, consisting of men^ wo- 
men, and children, and furnished afler the manner of ourselves 
when we quitted our native country in the ship Buff, wouM 
nothing forward the work of Grod on Otaheite or the adjacent 
islands ; but if four or six Christian men, void of worldly en- 
cumbrances, will be willing to hazard their lives for the sake 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, in the conversion of the heathen, 
and led by the Eternal Spirit, forsake all and follow us, we 
shall glory, if spared to give them the right hand of fellow- 
ship." 

Though reduced in number, and ^ot a little discouraged by 
the indifference of the people among whom fhey laboured, the 
six individuals, Bicknell, Harris, Lewis, Eyre, Jefferson, and 
Nott, who signed this communication to the Society in Lon- 
don, continued to instruct such of the nativeis as would listen 
to them, and prepared themselves for future Exertions. Expo- 
sed to constant depredations, and even mena,ced with deaths 
they persevered in the study of , the Otaheitan language, redu- 
cing it to a regular orthography, and unfolding the princii^ 
of its construction. Pomare, though he valued their mechani- 
cal skill much more highly than their religion or grsunmatical 
researches, considered it his duty to protect them from open 
violence, and to punish the thieves by whom their property 
was invaded. He made some compensation to them for the 
injuries they had sustained in, the late assault, and even rav- 
aged part of the district where the offenders dwelt, fifteen of 
whom were deprived of life by his command. But, neverthe- 
less, they could not shut their eyes to the fact, that though 
the chiefs with the ^iew of promoting certain temporal objiects,* 
favoured their pretensions, the inhabitants in general treated 
them with less respect, and showed an increasing disinclina- 
tion to listen to their admonitions. Every day exhibited new 
and appalling proofs of the deplorable immorality which pre- 
vailed on all sides ; darkening the prospect, at no time bright, 
of planting the gospel among tribes in whose eyes the inter- 
ests of eternity possessed no value. At the' same moment, 
reports were circulated which greatly increased the apprehen- 
sion of the missionaries. It was rumoured that the principal 
men were in a short time to proceed to the neighbouring island 
of Eimeo, and that, prior to their expedition, they meant to 
burn the house in which the teachers resided. 

Tbward the close of 1798, these devoted persons were 
ferther alarmed by tiie renewal of war in the district of Ma- . 
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tvni. The whole country was devast&ted iinth unrelentiiig 
fury ; and the natives, abandoning their little property to the 
lawless plunderers by whom they were invaded, sought safety 
by fleeing to the mountains. The Swede, aided by one of 
the sailors who had deserted from the NautUus, had an active 
share in this evil work, having lent themselves to the vindic- 
tive feelings of Otoo, who seemed to entertain a grudge 
against Ms father, whose influence, though he had descended 
from the throne, was still considerable. In theinidst of these 
commotions, Hamanemane, the high-prie:^, was murdered, 
with the connivance if not by the positive order of the king. 
It is true, he punished with death the perpetrators of the 
crime, a proceeding which could not be easily reconciled with 
the supposition that he had authorized the commission of it ; 
but say the missionaries, " we have, seen so much of him 
lince, that we believe he is capable of committing any wick- 
edness, which the devil, his own carpal mind, and his blood- 
thirsty followers may excite him to."* 

This event was soon followed by the death of Mr. Lewis, 
o&je of their own body, who is supposed to have been murder-^ 
ed, and by the departure of Mr. Harris ibr New South Wales, 
who, availing himself of the opportunity afforded by the arri- 
val of an English ship, proceeded to that colony. By means 
of another vessel, which, abj^ut the same period, left Port 
Jaekson, letters were received from a clergyman stationed at 
that,town, accopapanied by one addressed by Goyemor King 
to Pomare, whose warlike schemes tended npt a little to dis- 
turb his son's dominions, and to frustrate the ben^olent de- 
signs of the English residents. << I can. not too much recom- 

* Missionary Records, p. 197. At this period the king was exceedingly 
unfriendly to the missionaries. In one of their letters they narrate, 
** Otoo also absented himself from our habitation to-day, but has fiven, 
VLB anotlier specimen of his despotism and ingratitude, by plundering us 
of several hogs and olher^ articles." They add, " our knowledge of the 
language of Tahiti is growing, and we look forward with a pleasing hope 
to a period when we shall speak it auently." It is propctr to mention that 
according to Mr. lilllis, Otoo was not altogether responsible .for the 
deatn of Hamanemane. Ttappears that during the absence of Po\nar6 
in the island of Eimeo, the priest formed a league with the king to de- 
prive the father of all authority in Otaheite. Hence originated the at- 
tack on the people of Matavai, when the inhabitants, unable to with- 
stand the monarch andhi.n sacred ally, fled for their lives to the hills. 
Pomare, ^nraged at this outbreak, sent private instructions to his con- 
sort Idia for his assassination. After some solicitation from his mother, 
the ling, though in the closest alliance with Hamanemanei consenteo 
t»<bis death.— Polynesian Researches, vol. ii., p. 95. 

L 3' 
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mend to your majesty's kind protection the society of mission* 
aries whom <you have taken xmder your care, which can ndt 
fail of exciting their gratitude and King George's friendship, 
which I shall always be happy in announcing to you." These 
kind notices, we are assured, greatly strengthened Pomare's 
influence with the other chiefs, and operated as a salutary 
check upon the profligate seamen who were perpetually fo* 
menting divisions and wars among them. 

Aware that a reinforcement had become absolutely neces- 
sary to the Christian labourers in the Georgian islands, th« 
society in London, at a public meeting held on the 7th Au-^ 
gust, 1798, resolved that the directors be authorized to em-* 
ploy a ship for the purpose of supplying the brethren, who 
have settled in the Pacific ocean, vidth assistance in their la?* 
hours; of adding to their number, where circumstances may 
render it necessary ; and of planting the gospel in other i^l* 
ands of that ocean, wher(e it sKaU appear most eligible, from 
their extent, population, or other favourable circumstances. 

The Duff was again selected for the objects now stated, and 
made ready for sea; but, when she approached the shores of 
South America, an enemy hove in sight, Le Grand* Buona- 
parte, a French privateer, which carried thirty missionaries, 
their wives and families, as prisoners into Rio Janeiro, whence 
they were ultimately conveyed to Europe. During the two 
successive years, the affairs, of Otaheite were at a low ebb. 
The natives, who still turned a deaf ear to the gospel, were 
attacked by a destructive epidemic, which swept a great num- 
ber of them aWay, "their bodies wasted with disease, and 
their souls hurried into eternity in a state of the utmost ill" 
sensibility.'^ In the summer of' 1801, a vessel, called the 
Royal Admiral, arrived from England, having eight preachers 
on board. On being landed, they were introduced to Pomaxe, 
who received them courteously, and with an appearance of 
great satisfaction ; but it is admitted by those who witnessed 
the scene,. that the only advantage he expected was the aid 
of their arms to intimidate his enemies, and to render bis 
government more secure. They had carried with them many 
useful seeds and plants, on the culture of which they ex- 
pended much care. Among these the vine, the fig, and the 
peach-tree, seemed to thrive well, and might have added to 
the wealth of the islanders,, had not a war ensued, in the 
course of which they were all destroyed. 

The hostile^ rising now mentioned was occasioMi^ ^ tbs 
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refusal of the people of Atahnru to deliver Oro, tbe grea| 
natloHal idol, into the hands of Pomare and his son, the king. 
Several conflicts took place^ with various success, between the 
rebels and the royal troops, which could not fail tOvCarry dis» 
may into the hearts of the missionaries. Meanwhile, the ar* 
rival of two trading-ships on the coast added to their body 
twenty-three Englishmen, who, finding themselves exposed to 
a common enemy, united with them for self-defence. Under 
one of the captains they checked the progress of the disaffect- 
ed, who, deprived of their god, fought with ^the utmost fury. 
The mission-house was converted into a garrison ; the enclo- 
sures of the garden wer6 destroyed, and the bread-fruit trees 
were cut down, that they might not afford shelter to the en- 
emy. With similar views, their chapel was also demolished. 
A strong paling was planted round the building ; boards cov- 
ered with nails were sunk in the paths leading to it; and 
thither the seamen retired in company with their spiritual al- 
liesy having learned that the next attack would be made upon 
tiiem. Four brass cannon were fixed in two of the upper 
rooms, and all the inmates of the dwelling were placed under 
arms so far as the number of muskets would admit. These 
preparations produced the effect contemplated by the naval 
officers^ The house was not actually attacked ; and as Rua, 
the chief of the insurgents, was killed in a skirmish, an ar- 
mistice followed, though without the formalities of a regular 
treaty.* ' , 

To profit by the improving condition of the country, some 
of tlie brethren proceeded into the interior, for the purpose 
of preaching the gospel. But the unreflectiit^ people, who 
were not yet prepared to listen to its* glad sound, inflicted 
upon their mild instructers various kinds of annoyance. They 
frequently refused to give any attendance whatever ; and at 
other times, ^ when they did assemble, they either talked aU the 
wlille about the dress, complexion, or features of the mission- 
aries, or tried to provoke them by base insinuations as to the 
object of their visit. They also endeavoured to excite the 
mirth of their companions by ludicrous gestures, or low witti- 
cisms on the statements that were made. It vnBks no uncom- 
mon practice to bring dogs or fighting-cocks, and let them 
loose at each other^ so as completely to withdra^r the atten« 
tion of the audience. On some occasions, while the preach- 
ers were occupied with the most earnest exhortations, a band 
• Polynesian Retearcbos, vol. ii., p. M. 
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of areoifl might happen to pass, who, commencing their exhi- 
hitions,. were sure to attract every one of the inconsiderate 
congregation. At such times, as is remarked by one of their 
number, those who had stood round the missionary only to 
insult him by their reproaches, ridicule him by their vulgar 
wit, or afflict his mind by their total iadifference to the imi)or- 
taut truths he was declaring, have instantly formed a circle 
for the strolling players, and gazed on their pantomimic inde- 
cencies with the greatest pleasure.* 

A circumstance not less unfavoura,ble to the propagation 
of the Christian religion was the impression made on the 
minds of the ignorant heathens, that a mortal disease, then 
prevailing in the island, was inflicted by Jehovah, who was 
supposed to be offended by their neglect of his worship. 
They did not scruple to tell the brethren that their God was 
killing the people ; threatening, that when Oro once more 
gained, the ascendency, the preachers in their turn, should feel 
the effects of divine wrath-f 

In 1803, Pomare the Fifst died suddenly, and without any 
apparent cause ; an event which was generally ascribed te 
his violent seizure of the great idol,, and to the forcible means 
by which he retained possession^ This chief, who possessed 
more than an ordinary share of Vigour and penetration, was 
a patriotic ruler, brave in the field of battle, and devoted to 
the improvement of his country. He at no time professed 
belief in the new religion, having a vague idea that it could 
not successfully establish itself in the islands of the Padfie 
until Jehovah should appear in person to vindicate its claims. 
Being asked on one occasion if he understood what a preache^ 
had stated, he replied, << there were no such things before in 
Otaheite ; and they were not to be learned at once, but that 
he would wait the coming of the god.'' Shortly before hia 
demise, he recommended the missionaries to the protection of 
his son, though the more he understood the chief object of 
their pursuit, the, deeper was the averison he manifested to it. 
To the favour of the native deities he considered himself en- 
titled for the greatness to which his family had attained ; and 

*Elli8. vol. UmP. 63. 

t Hitherto the labours of the missionaries had been confined to Ota- 
heiU ; but, in December, 180'i, Mr. Bicknell, accompanied by Mr. Wil- 
son, made a voyage to Eimeo, and, travelling round it, preached tlM 
unsearchable riches of Christ to iti inhabitants, joiany of whom a^ 
peared to listen with eamwUiess, and desired to be mora fully in* 
•tructed.'' 
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if the English instructers would have allowed the claims of 
Oro aiid Tane to receive an equal degree of attention with 
what they claimed for Jesus Christ, he would readily have 
admitted the Redeemer to a place among the national divini- 
ties. But when required to renounce all dependance upon 
the idols of his ancestors, and to acknowledge Jehovah alone 
as the true God, he at once rejected their message. Nor did 
his death in any degree alter the condition of things. On the 
contrary, it rather tended to confirm the people in their su- 
perstition ; for on the occasion of a religious ceremony, when 
his spirit was invoked, it was declared that he was seen by 
Idia, his wife, and by one of the priests. To the latter it was 
said he appeared above the waters of the sea, having the up- 
per part of his persoii bound with many folds of finely braided 
cinet. 

Otoo assumed the name which his father had adopted, lis a 
whim, from being seized with a cough one night that he 
passed in the open air.* His .majesty did not materially alter 
his line of conduct toward the missionaries, whom he had all 
along rather tolerated than encouraged. These patient men, 
nevertheless, persevered in their efforts to instruct all the 
children wlio were allowed to attend them, and to prepare 
their own minds for more extensive duties whenever an op- 

g>rtunity should occur for discharging them. As yet, all their 
hours were received with ridicule, and rewarded with scorn. 
Early in. 1805, they printed a catechism in the native alpha- 
bet, or rather adapted the Roman character, so far as was 
practicable, to the sounds in which the language of Otaheite 
was expressed. The king, fascinated with the power confer- 
red by the pen and the press, bec&me a diligent student ; and 
delighted with his acquirements, he suggested to the -brethren 
that they should build for him a small plastered house near 
their own, that he might attend to his writing uninterrupted 
by the avocations to which he was exposed at home.f 

* His tent, we are informed by Mr. Ellis, was pitched in an exposed 
situation ; a heavy dew fell among the mountains ; he' took cold, and 
the next momine^ was affected with a cough. This led some of his ad- 
herents to designate the preceding night by the appellation of po-mare, 
night of coughs from po. night, . and mare^ cough. Thd chief was 
pleased with the sound of the words thus associated, adopted them as 
nis name, and was ever afterward called Pomare. Vol. ii., p. 70. 
. t The letter of Pomare the Seco^nd to the Missionary Societvin Lon- 
don is Uvity chairactejristic : "Fnends, I wish you every blessing, 
friends, ip your residence in yotir countiry, with success in teaching this 
bad land, this foolish land, tlua wicked land, this land which is igno- 
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Bat a crisis was at hand which for a time interrupted the 
lahoars of the mission, and threw Otaheite into great confa- 
sion. On the 6th of November, 1807, a vast number of o^en 
appeared in arms, near Matavai, and Pomare, apprehending 
that his camp, stationed in the neighbourhood, would be im- 
mediately attacked, recommended that the wives and children 
of the Europeans should take shelter on board a ship in the 
harbour. The next morning, a letter was addressed by the 
missionaries to. the captain, begging that he would delay his 
departure forty-eight hours, that they might deliberate on the 
steps necessary to be taken. The king advised the married 
ones to leave the island ; who, being unanimously of opinion 
that there was no prospect of usefulness, even should the 
rebels retire, and discouraged by the little success which had 
attended the exertions of so many years, resolved to remove. 
Four offered to remain with their royal pupil, that they might 
be on the spot, should any favourable change occur ; the oth- 
ers, with most ,of the JBur^peans who happened to be resident 
in the district, sailed froin Otaheite to Huaheine, where they 
were hospitably received. 

As the fortune of war turned against the king, he found it 
necessary to retreat to Eimeo, whither he was accompiinied 
by the few preachers who had remained at Matavai. Find- 
JAg that the door of usefulness was not likely to be soon 
opened again in the Georgian islands, the refugees, in the 
course of the following year, determined to avail themselves 
of the first conveyance suitable for removing their households 
to Ptfrt Jackson. Accordingly, on the 26th October, 1809, 
they embarked for New "Holland, leaving only Mr. Haywood, 
who chose to continue in Huaheine, and Mr. Holt, who still 
resiled with Pomare, in Eimeo. It was already knc^n, that 
afler a fictory gained by them in the previous December, the 
rebels had plundered the districts of Matavai and Pare, and, 
devoting every house to destruction, had reduced the whole 
country to a state of absolute desolation. The dwellings at- 
tached to the mission were ransacked and burnt $ and what- 
ever they were not able to carry off they utterly wasted. 

rant of good, this land that knoweth not the true God, this regardlesc 
!and. Friends, I wish you health and prosperity, may I also live, and 
may Jehovah save us all ! I wish yoa to send a g^reat immber of men, 
women, and children here. Friends, send also property, and cloth for 
us, and we also will adopt English customs. Friends, send also plentjf 
of muskets and powder, for wars are firequent in our country, &c., *o. 

"roMASV, Singof TfthiU." , 
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tlvery implement of iron ma eonverted into a weapon of war. 
The most valuable books were either committed Xo the flames^ 
or distributed to the warricmi, for the purpose of making car- 
tridges, and the printing types were converted into musket- 
balls.* 

This cateistrophe was the occasion of deep sorrow and re- 
gret to many whose hopes had been fixed on a very dififerent 
result. Seldom had tiny enterprise conmienced under auspv* 
ces more favourable, or that could promise more certain or 
speedy success to its authors ; and yet^ after the labours, sac- 
rifice, and anxiety of twelve years, it arrived at a termination 
alike disastrous and fruitless. The mission'arieis had left their 
native land to save the remnant of an interesting people from 
destruction, and to promote their temporal as- w6ll as spir- 
itual welfare. But, notwithstaAding their utmost endeavours, 
they had seen the process 6f depopulation urged on with a 
fearful rapidity, by causes which, though they regretted them, 
they could neither diminish nor control ; and amid anarchy, 
bloodshed, and all the other horrors of barbarian warfare, 
they were ultimately driven from the fitld whtre they had 
trusted to gain a triumph for the gospel and the benign spirit 
of civilization. There were many grounds to conclude that, 
during the time the mission had existed in Otaheite, the exper- 
iment of raising a savage people to the rank of a Christian 
conmiunity had been tried and completely failed ; and the re- 
sult, according to the ordinary grounds of calculaiion, might 
be supposed to dem<mstrate^ the impropriety of expending 
inore labour or money upon an object for the accomplishment 
of which it might be asserted that the time had not yet <iome. 

But as the darkest hour of night is that which precedes the 
dawn of a new day, so the gloom now cast oter the mission- 
ary cause was about to be followed by a brighter light than 
had yet shone upon their exertions In the South sea. Po- 
mare, who felt that when the European settlers left his shores, 
one of the principal means of improvement had been withr 
drawn from his people, no sooner saw affairs in a somewhat 
more settled state, than, in the most earnest manner, be in- 
vited them to return. He was stilly indeed, an exile in Eimeo, 
excluded from his paternal dominions, and, conse(|uently, had 
Jess power Ihan formerly either to protect them from danger, 
dr to aid their endeavours for spreading civilization among his 
subjects. It is doubtful, too, whether his favourable thought! 

* Mistiouary Records, p. 173. 
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Mmttad the Christiaii lurethreii ought to be ascrihed to his 
late reverses, and to aa impression thereby produced in 
r^iard to the inefficacy of idol-worship for obtaining si»» 
pernatural aid ; or whether adversity did not lead Iwn to 
reflect on the declarations he had so oflen heard^ respecting 
the true God, and to connect his present condition with a sin- 
ful life, of which he had not yet seriously repented. But 
whatever may have been the motive, there is no doubt that 
his fallen estate had subdued his spirit, and, at the same time, 
weakened the influence which his native, superstition had till 
then exercised over his heart. In the autumn of 18,11, the 
missionaries leA their retreat in New Holland, and set sail 
for the Georgian isles, the original scene of their labours. 
They joined the king in Kimeo, where they now established 
a school, and, so far as circumstances lyould permit, resumed 
their wonted course of- instruction in public and in private. 

It was not long before their pious efibrts were rewarded by 
a signal .triumph of the Christian faith 6ver the absurdities of 
idolatry. In July, 1812, the king publicly professed his be- 
lief in Jehovah, and his desire to be baptized into the sublime 
doctrines and hopes revealed by the gospel. For some time 
he was. observed to manifest a feeling of indifference toward 
the supei'stitron of his ancestors ; and his people, who watched 
this change with great anxiety, had their doubts removed by 
the following occi;uTenqe. A turtle was sent to him as a 
present, which being, according, to the notions of the Ota- 
heitans, a sacred animal, is always dressed with consecrated 
fire, within the precincts of a temple, and a portion offered 
to the image of the presiding deity. The attendants were 
proceeding to the maraa with the gift, when 'he called them 
back, and told them to prepare an oven in his own kitchen, 
and to present it at his -table without any oblation to the god. 
His servants, overwhelmed with astonishment and fear, 
obeyed thd injunction ; the turtle was baked, and served up 
at the very next repast. The royal household stood around 
m mute expectation that some fearful token • of divine anger 
would be manifested so soon as he should partake of the impi- 
ous feast. The king, after carving the dish, began to eat, 
inviting some who sal with him to do the same ; but no one 
oould be induced to touch the unhallowed meal, 4i*eading thai 
aoch a daring insult to the national divinity would be pun- 
idiied by a frightful death before the entertainxoent should be 
completed. 
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By this act he loosened the hold whereby the false ootiofts 
of early life had enthralled his own mind and the imaginations 
of his people, though a considerable time elapsed before the 
effect could be duly appreciated. When Pomare offered him- 
self for baptism, he stated that he had endeavoured to persuade 
his father-in-law, and the king of Raiatea, to renounce idola- 
tiy and become the disciples of Jesus Christ ; but that in re* 
phr they had assured him, whatever he mi8[ht do, they would 
adhere to Oro. Nor did he confine - his exertions, to private 
admonition, tn public council he urged upon the two chie& 
now mentioned the propriety of adopting the Christian reli- 
gion ; manifesting at least his own sincerity, and also his de- 
termination to ainde by the choice he thus openly vindicated^ 

Though the missionaries had good reason to believe that he 
was ^sincere in the desire he expressed to become a Christian^ 
they resolved, before proceeding to the solemn rite of baptism, 
to wait for additional evidence of coirrespbnding reformation 
in his conduct. They accdrdingly proposed that he shotild 
defer his foanal initiation into the church until after receiving, 
more ample instructions $ an arrangement to which he ac- 
ceded with a good grace, requesting that all necessary knowl- 
edge should be placed within his reach. He was soOn re- 
called to Otaheite, whither two of the brethren accompanied 
hun ; and although he Was not immediately reinstated in his 
former power, he continued' firm in his renunciation of idola- 
tcff in observing the Lord's day, .and on every suitable occa- 
sion maintaining the superiority of the Christian religion. 
His example produced a considerable effect .on those placed 
within its immediate influence ; but, on t^^ other hand, >^ 
apostacy from the usages of his fathers created many e.'-j 
aies, who saw in the losses he .had recently sustaiired, a 
proof that he was abandoned by Heaven, and that the wrath 
of his family gods would yet be poured out more fully upon 
him. . Pomare, nevertheless, continued steadfast, despised the 
ridicule with which he was assailed, and- prepared himself to 
defend his new principles in the pprcseiice of the assemUed 
chiefs.* 

* FoAynesl&A 1tesearehet« irol. H.. p. 99. In OI10 of Ms letters the 
kilf writes : •* I continus lo pray to God vrithottt Masiiif . Regani- 
Isas of other thintft, I am concerned only that my soul may be saved 
bf Jesus Christ, it is fny earnest prayer that I may become one of Je- 
lMiitah*b people ; and thM God may turn away his ani^erfrom me, which 
I-itfseri^fiir ntff wickedness, toy itneraaee of liia^ and ny aocuraa*- 
Isted Crimea.** 

M 
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The little leaven had previously been deposited among the 
dry meal, and, in 1813, a iermentation began which proceeded 
to leaven the whole lump. Two or three individuals, who 
had either lived al the missionary station, or near the person 
of the king, began to inquire into the grounds of the new 
(aith, in order to satisfy their own minds, and direct their 
worship into the proper channel. At length, without any 
professional teacher to guide them, they agreed to form among 
themselves a meeting for prayer, which they held on the first 
day of the" week. Referring to his majesty, one of the 
preachers writes from Eimeo : <'He is stiU in Otaheite, and 
expose to many and strong temptations ; however, his exam- 
ple in public, in renouncing the idol-gods and ihe religion of 
his country, and declaring his conviction of tlic truth, superi- 
ority, and excellence of our religion, has had a powerful in- 
fluence on the morals of many, both thfere and in this isltod. 
Convictions stifled years ago, and instructions, as we thought, 
entirely thrown away, seem now to take effect. There is a 
stir among the people ; miiny doubt and waver, many exam^ 
ihe and inquire ; in short, we have witnessed within the past 
SIX mouths what we did not expect, and scarcely hoped to s^ 
in our time. We have cause for praise and thankfulness ; 
"^e have cause to rejoice ; yet M^e rejoice with trembling, lest 
some of our present elpectatiohs should not be realized ; and' 
we have no doubt that what we have now to communicate 
will excite the prayers and thanksgivings of many in our be^ 
half, as also in behalf of Ihese poor islanders.''* 

In the month of September, the number of converts was 
forty-two ; and as there was now a demand fbr books, the mis- 
sionaries exerted themselves to procure copies of several elfr- 
mentai7 treatises, both in literature and theology. Having as 
yet no press, they found it necessary to send their manuscripts 
to Sydney, with the view of being printed ; an inconvenience 
from, which they were shortly afterward relieved. Mean- 
while, as several df the chiefs espoused the Christian cause, 
the principles, of the gospel were everywhere received with 
greater respect, and regarded more closely as the rule of life. 
But the iJolatrous party were.not blind to the events which 
were taking place ihronghout ail the islands in the neighbour- 
hood of Otaheite. Urged by their priests, and encouraged by 
some of the more powerful leaders, they assembled in amis,^ 
resolved to oppose the return of the king} when finally ra- 

* HUsionaiy Recoids, p. IM. 
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called from £imeo; andy Accordingly, in the end of NoyeQibery 
.1815, the^-made pref^arations to attack tlie Christians while 
engaged in the most solemn service pf their religion. When 
the officiating minister was about to proceed, a 'firing of mus- 
kets was heard, and immediately aAer, a large body of men 
was seen advancing. A battle, ensued, In which the pagans 
seemed at first to have the advantage; but their champion 
being slain, ft gene^ral rout followed, and Pomare found him- 
self a conqueror in a field where no enemy remained to dis- 
pute his claim to the entire sovereignty of his native domin- 
ions. 

The royal army, flushed with success) were, as usual, pro- 
paring to pursue and destroy the fugitives, when the king 
commanded that no more blood shoidd be shed. This for- 
bearance had an astonishing effect on the minds of the van- 
quished., During the following night> they sent spies from 
their places of retreat, to learn what had become' of their 
wives, children, and aged relatives ; all of whom weire dis- 
covered in peifect safety, undisturbed by their triumphant 
foe. The intelligence at first appeared to them quite incred- 
ible ; but aAer some days, they ventured from the mountains^ 
whither they had fled, and returned to- their houses, in which 
they found their property secure, and theii: families uninjured. 
To the king, from whom they received assurances of pardon, 
they made haste to tender their sul)mis8ion, implormg his for- 
giveness for having taken arms against him. When Pomare 
gave directions to his people to destroy the idolatrous tem- 
ple, he said : <<Oo not to the little island where the, women 
»nd children have been leA for security ; turn not aside to 
the villages or pluitations ; neither entet into the houses, nor 
destroy any property, but g^Q straight along the hig^ road, 
through all your late enemy's districts.'^ The party thus 
commissioned, proceeded to their destination ; and having en- 
tered the marai, they brought out the idol, stripped it of its 
sacred coverings and ornaments, and dashed it to the ground. 
It was a rude uncarved log, about six feet long. The altars 
were then broken down, the fanes demolished, and all the 
instruments of worship committed to thcf flames. The un- 
shapely piece of wood, called by the natives the body of Oro^ 
and through which, they imagined the power of, the god was 
exerted, was brought in triumph to Pomare's camp, fixed up, 
$B a post in the royal kitchen, and afterward used for the 
. toeanest purposes. Upon witnessing this end of the principal 
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4iTiBity adored by the Otaheitans, and itt whose cause many 
desolating wars had been waged, the most zealous devotees 
%ecame convinced of their ddasion, and the people at large 
^ not hesititte to dedare that their .gods had deceived them. 
At this epoch idolatry may he said to have been abolished 
in the Georgian group, and the public mind delivered from a 
most degrading bondi^. Privatef teniples, as wdl as those 
aceounted national, were destroyed ; the sacred images were 
treated with contempt ; and even the least instructed of the 
inhabitants were ashamed to acknowledge a superstition 
which they saw everywhere repudiated. Messengers arrived, 
jOom time to time, disputed by influential chiefs, re<)ues|ting 
that proper pebons might be sent to teach them to read, and 
to instruct their dependhmts concerning the obedience required 
to the word of the true God. Schools were built, and places 
Ibr public, worship erected; the Lord's day>was piously ob- 
•erred; divine service regularly performed ;* and all the 
grosser abbminations of the ancient ritual gradually fell into 
disuse. The missionaries who bad fled returned to Otaheite^ 
invited by the same people who fbnnerly expelled them. 
From this period, their congregations often exceeded fbpr 
hundred; the more intelligent among the patechnmens were, 
at their religious meetings, requested to read a portion of 
Scripture;' and some pf thgm also wrote the prayers whielt 
they used in church.* 

* Mr. NoU has given a translaUon of an excellent form ofprayflx 
Vied by Pomare on one of those occasions : ** Jehovah, thou Ood of 
flOr aalvatioBi hear our prayers, paurdoa thoo ear sins, and save ow 
apols. Our sins a^e great and more in number than the ishea in 
UiQ sea J and our obsiipacy has been verv great «nd without pai- 
allel. Turn thou us to thyself, ahd enable us to cast off every 
eifU way ; lead us to Jesus Christ, and let our sios be cleansed in hift 
Ueod. Grant ae thy good Spirit to be our sanctifier. Save «s fro«a 
)ffpocri«f. Suffer us not to come into thine house with careleiBsnes% 
and return to our own houses to commit sin. Vnless thou have mercy 
apoa us, we perish. ' Unless, thou sav« us, onlese we are prepared, ani 
aiade meet for thy habitatioo in heaven, we are banished to the ftre*-» 
we die ; but let us not be banished to that unknown world of firsu 
Save us through Jesus Christ, t^ Son, the Prince of Life ; yea, let uf 
obtain salvation ttirougfa hin. mess all 4he inh^UHtants of these lands, 
file families thereof : lei every ene stretch out his hand lo Qed, say^, 
{iprdt save roe ! I«oid, save me I het all these islands, Otabeite, wiUi 
aU the inhabitants of Maurua, Huaheine, and of Raiatea, an^ of th» 
■ttte islands around, partake of thy salvation. Bless Britain and eve> 
ly'eonntry in the wevld. Let thy word grow with spe«d in the worM, 

Ja M to exceed the nrpmreas of avU. Be laerviful to am w»d hletft fm 
esus ChrisVs sake.*--JrwjieiMry JUcards, p. tIS. 
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In a brief space Uie same spirit extended itself to the othev 
islands, situated toward the west. The principal chief pub- 
licly renounced idolatry, and embraced the gospel. His ex- 
ample was soon foflowed by others, especially by the rulers 
of Bolabola, who distinguished themselves by their zeal in 
removing every trace of their former superstition, as well- as 
by building' a house for the worship of the true God. In no 
respect was this change more conspicuous than in the pious 
observance of the first day of the week, t6e whole of which 
was devoted to religious duties and instruction. No fire was 
lighted, no food -was. cooked. The natives assembled Cot 
prayer about sunrise; the stated service took place somewhat 
later; and a portion of the forenoon was devoted to the 
schooling of the less advanced among the converts. It is 
true, that in some cashes the simplje people attached an undue 
importance to mere abstinence from bodily labour) forgetting 
that the Sabbath was made for man, not nmn for the SafeK 
bath ; and it is recorded, that one of them consented to lose 
Vis canoe rather than to reniove it from the advancing tide.; 
It' is, indeed} readily admitted by their Christian, teachefs, 
that only a very small number of those who were the most 
regular in observing the stated seasons of devotion, were ui- 
ftuenced by a just feeling of the services in which they were 
engaged. With many it Was" but a customary engagement, 
which they supposed would lehd God to regard them with fa* 
your ; still there can be no dpubt that the extent to which 
the habit prevailed must^have been salutary ia its general 
eflectS) leading their thoughts frequently to the subject of thg$r 
prayers, and restraininig them from the open^ indulgence of 
those sins from which Uiey entreated their Maker that thcf 
vught be delivered. . ^ S . 

In 1817, the South Sea mission received a valnaUe enlarge-: 
ment of its numbers by the arrival of eight individuals, -de- 
voted to the arduous labours of their yocation, indudbig Mv*. 
Ellis, to whose various writings the cause of Christianity in 
those remote parts has been much indebted. , He relates, that 
on the first Lord's day he was in the island of Eimeo he as- 
sembled with the brethren -at their prayer meeting, and after- 
ward attended the native service. ^< It had not commenced 
when I arrived at the place of worship, yet that and the en- 
dosed groimd around it were so crowded that I could scarcelf 
gain an entrance. The service commenced by singing, when 
the praises of God were sounded by many .of the native voi- 

M2 
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fio attentiTe w^re ti>e hearers, so solemn and intereet- 
vug the ajqiearanee of the congregation, snch the emotion^ of 
pltfasnre excited in my mind, that I felt quite overcome.'^* 

The missionary now named having, at the request of the 
direetois in London, learned the art of printing, had carried 
•at a press^ with a suitable assortment of types, in order tq 
flimish to the teachers in the-several islands a supply of books. 
An office was built by the people who now began to appre- 
tiate the value of even the small literary aecomplishinents 
which had been placed within their reach. The king^ t0O| 
mahifested a great interest in tlie proceeding ; and to encour- 
age him in the good work, he was invite^ to throw off the 
frst sheet that was printed in his dominions. *' Having been 
tM how it was to be done, he jocosely charged his attend- 
aats not to look very particularly at him, and not to laugh if 
He should not do it right. I pat the printer's ink-ball intfi 
into his hand, and directed him t6 strike it two or three times 
vpoa tile fkee of the letters ; this he did, and then placing a 
sheet of clean paper upon the parc^hment, it was covered 
down, turned oinder the preto, and he was directed to'pull thp 
lumdle. He did so, and when the paper was removed from 
beneath the press, and the covering was lifted up, the chieili 
and assistants rtlihed toward it to see what effe<^ the king's 
fressure had produced. When they beheld the letters black 
tmd large, and well defined, there was one simultaneous ex- 
prasston of wonder iftnd delight. I'omare took up the sheet, 
snd having looked first at the paper and then at the types 
With attentive admiration, hancM it to one' of his ehiel^, and 
expressed a wish to take another. - He printed two more ; and 
HhMe he was so engaged, the first sheet was shown to the 
crowd without, who, when thev saw it, raised one general 
riioiit of astonishraent and joy.'*f 

Two thousand Isix hundred copies of a spelling-book were 
sopn thrown off, bein^ greatly wanted by the young pupils. 

* Missionanr Records, p, 93%. Mr. EUis, Ui his Researches, vol. u.^ 
p. 907, remarks, that betv^een fire Hnd six hundred native Christiana 
were present. ** Their persons were cleanly, their ajq^el neat, their 
countenances either thoogbtful or beamings with serenity and fla«U 
nf SB. The beads of the men were uncovered, their hair cut and 
combed, and their beards shaven. The appearance of the females was 
efually interesting t most of them wore a qeat and ttfsteful bonnet, 
i$pi» with the ii<ai ye)Iow-tinted cocoa-nut l«af. Thsir coantenaBces 

Xpre open and lively ; many ha4 » tiDftll buneh of the fraj^tnt snd 
dicately white f vdmia, or Ctfe jessainine flowers in their ^MixJ* 
tEese««ki0s,p.flM. 
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^eit followed a catechism, scnptnral extraets, and a translBi* 
Upa of the Gospd; accordihg to S^/Luke. Natives were 
&thwith iBfitructed to^'p^rfbrm the more laborious parts of 
the duty in the printing-o'ffice, for which they reeetved regu- 
bu* wages ; and though soine obstacles pfresented themselves 
in a country where repairs could not conveniently be made, 
nor necessary wants siipplied, the mechanical processes sue* 
^eded better than the most sanguine had expected.' When 
we estimate the benefits which the South Sea islandera have 
received from the circulation of books, and the advantages 
nrhich future generations^ will derive from the establishment 
of the press, we cannot but regard the introduction of prints 
ii^ as a iDost .auspicious event. The 30th of June, 18 17, 
was, on this account, an important day in the histoiy of Otfb« 
heite ; and there is no act of Pomare's lifb, the abol^ni of 
idolatiy excepted, which wilfbe remembered wfth more grate- 
ful feeling than the circumstance of his printing the first page 
pf the ^st book issued from the niitive {Mreiu. The euriosi^ 
^wakened in the inhabitants was not soOn ' satisfied. Hit 
loajc^ty hiznself paid dai|v visits ; the ehieft attended at thn 
windows t^d doors 5 while the populace, applying their eyei 
tp every crevice through which a peep eonld be obtainedy 
wer$ oilen heard uttering involantary^exdamations, <^ O Britf 1 
1^, land of skill and knowledge !"* 

Nor was the benefit long confined to tti€ island where tikit 
OWnuf^cture of books was first established. The iq^qporUKt 
intelligeQce having reached that clhster which ii Itnown bf 
the name of the Dangerous Arehipdagp, a deputation way 
(Bent to Eimeo for the purpose of procuring teashers and ele^ 
ipentary treatises fbr their countrymen. The Otahettaaf 
vere woQt to regard these neighbours as belonging to the 
lowest class of savages, and even as cannibals, speaking of 
ihpm with the greatest contentpt; bat Pomare, respectii^ 
their miotives, took ^em under his protection, and resolved tn f 
mlify their wishes to the utmost extent of his power. 
When seme individuals fiou^ a similar tribe were admitted tp 
ffCC the operations of the press, th«r astonishment had np 
Um^» At firtft they hesitated to approach it| and seemed 
doubtful whether they ought to consider it 9s tm (uum^I or n 
mnehjue. Meanwhile the spirit of oompetitiOn spread over 
:ilQ the ^kNdety Islnnds^ and crowds flocked to the shores of 
Uimso for books* Thd «#» of wm^j |>c|9g UJ9k4PWP IP t^ 

* IUm wilMS, VOL tt., p. Ml. 
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greater part of the mhaUtants, they brought as an ecpuvalent 
portions of cocoanat oil in bamboo canes i and happy diii 
they esteem themselves if, in rettirn for the fruits of their in- 
dustry, they could obtain a volume, more, especially A portion 
of the Sacred Scriptures. Many of them, it is admitted, were 
influenced by motives <>f mere curiosity, or by a desire to 
possess an article of property now highly esteemed by all par- 
ties. Others perhaps viewed a page of letter-press on a reli- 
gious subject as a charm^ whereby the smiles of fortune 
might be secured, and the influence of ievil spirits averted. 
But there is abo reason to believe that not a few were actu- 
ated by a desire to become more fully acquaiated with the 
revelation God had made to man, and to read for themselves,' 
in their own language, those truths which were able to make 
them wise unto salvation.* 

- Encouraged by their success in £|imeo, the missionaries re- 
solved to extted their labours to the Society islands, situated 
toward the west and north. Some time had been spent in 
preparing a vessel, as well for the purposes of trade as for 
the convenienee of their families when removing from one 
station to another; and in the month of December, the Ha- 
weis was launched in the presence of a vast multitude of the 
natives, who rejoiced to see this addition made to their re- 
sources. Profiting by this conveyance, several of the breth- 
ren returned to Otaheite, the original scene of their toils and 
Unfferings ; some went to Huaheine, and others repaired tp 
Baiatea, where an earnest desire was expressed for their ap- 
pearance. Everywhere did the people receive theni with 
gladness, render their utmost aid in the erection of houses 
and in the ac(i\i?itiqa of their language, and even gave heed 
to their instructions, which were not altogether unattended 
with the Divine blessing. It is acknowledged, however, that 
^ith most of the lower class it was still a merely civil or po- 
litical change; they renounced their idols^and listened to^the 

'. « Mr. ElltB relates, that, " when the Gospel of Luke wm finished, an 
'edition of hymns in the native language was printed, partly original, 
and partly translations from our most approved English citmposilions ; 
and although the book was but small\ It was acceptable to the peopla. 
who are exceedingly fond of metrical compositions, their history and 
traditions having been preserved in a metcicaL kind of baUad* TUa 
eircumstance rendered the hymn-book which was completed at Hua- 
beine qaite^a fovourite, and afforded the means not only of asftistin|f 
ia the matter of their praises to Aimighty God, but enabled us tacon- 
Vey the most important truths of revelation" in tho qiaoner moat afc- 
tractive and famiUar.te tbf naUva miiuL" 
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C9aiftiui teschere, because th^ nden did ao^ oai irtdiei 
them to follow the ezymple. 

la truth, the chieft hadalready pereetTed so many temporal 
advantages eonaected with Chhstiaiiity, that they became da* 
SHrona, on secular giooiMb alone, to eztOHl its prindples 
MKAg their d^iendants. ' A meeting was aoeoordia^y held hf 
Ihem in May, 1818, with the view of forming a voluntary as- 
fociation in aid of the society, a^d of oiganizing a system 
wher^ they theraselTes might co-opermte with the boievo- 
Jiwt ibreigners to whom they, owed the fiist kjMwledge of the 
tme Eoii^en. After a suitable djuMourae byone of ^ebrat^ 
nep, PomaDe addressed the assembly in a foiciblc manner £». 
gagrdiag the object he meant to advocate. He began by 
neminding them how much of their Hme was spent in woiv 
«)»ippioff idols; <« what a deal of wnrk they did Gogr their falK 
gods; the whole of their property consumed I their eloth, their 
MV) iheir ish, their jcanoes, and alL their strength and meaaa^ 
were thrown nwny in the service of a piece df wvmd; even 
their own lives were sacrificed in hundreds. He had n sob* 
jeet ti9 propose to them» which he thought |t wns right for 
^lem l» igree to, and if they did, well; but if not, it was stiM 
HQpdf He hnd to propose to them that ttey should collect « 
IMe property fc^ assining m spreading the gospel. Ee ei« 
aliuned ithe «ie«Mi» wyf Ms> WilUams, by which we wcm 
hrpiiiM hemi it was> by giving momnf to the captains of 
4hipf J for th« ni$iv«fi ihmfc that we go on board '% ffhip m 
Ibey go fw VtNgrd of one aaothnr's ennoes, nnd sail where wf 
like* J^t the king Isld them it was hot the case; on lh» 
cmtraxy, ^t a great quanti^ of pmney was given to |he 
naptains be(bie they wooU bring «*• ..This, he infor4i«4 
them, was obtained iVom good peoiHe who wished the 1Nv4 
p£ God to grow ; «U the little moneys were collected into on« 
iM'moncy, by which means* they ww eiuoyed the biessingt 
oTthe gospel, and he thought it riglU thai they should us« 
their endeavours to send the gospel to other lands, who stiH 
wre fis they themselves onee were* He said, although they 
had no money, yet they might give pigS| arrow-rogt, oil, aii4 
cottonj to iNirnxmey wiiht He then alluded to the people of 
Afriaa» who coUeeted elephants' teeth, or gave a sheepi an4 
concluded by reading the rules orth^ sotqelf*"* 

V 

, * Miuipasiy B«isaro)ii«tt P> M0. PolyaMisn-Raseuchet, voL U., f. 
99. Mr. BUli giv«i f}is.»p0^h at grenter leagth ao4 )n better )a% 
gUMge i bi^ t^ nwin t^piM sis the*»wSr 
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i Similiur institutbDS were formed in other parts. The chief 
of Huaiieine, who liad attended the meeting in Eimeo, as- 
fsembled his people at Fare, for the establishment of an aux- 
iliary society for that island, and another politically connected 
..with it. In September, 1819, a similar association was formed 
In Raiatea, of which the king wai^ named the president, ai^d 
over the interests of which he watched with much' diligence 
:till his deaths For many years these missionary institutions^ 
being extremely popular, were libemlly supplied; the first 
fruits of which, sent to (he parent funds, amounted to one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty pounds. They are still 
supported by the more pious portion of the community ; and 
Ihottg^ the amoant of subscriptions is now but inconsider- 
able, they keep before the minds of the people the great duty 
of -sedfing the salvation 6t others. By them, too, have beea 
seiit a number of native teachers, who, by preparing their 
way, have proved useful assistants to the mbre regular mio- 
•Bters, and still confer an incalculable advantage on the sev- 
eral islands where they are stationed. 
« But, as in all human arrangements, evil mixes with good, 
the necessity of directing the commercial transactions by 
which << money is bought," has expiosed the preachers to the 
imputation of Selfish motives. £ven the rearing of the' ani- 
mals conveyed by the brethren to the sevend islands, because 
th^ meat and milk were sold» has been made the foundation 
for a similar chargef. These commodities were not only of 
great service to' their own families, but by furnishing ships 
with beef, they were further enabled to procure in ejxchange 
necessary articles of European manufacture. It is confessed, 
however, by one of themselves, that << this, together with the 
missionary's only mode of receiving support from the people, 
has been attended with some inconveniences ; it has obliged 
him, in his intercourse with those by whom he has been yis- 
jted, to act more like a tmder than he himself desired, or 
&an he would otherwise have thought compatible with' his 
office. The circumstance, however, may be considered as 
peculiar, and resulting firom the present condition of the peo- 
ple, who are in the state of transition firom bhrbarism to civ- 
ilization ; these evUs will of themselves dense as the improve- 
ment of society advances."* 

* Vindication of the South, Sea Missions, p. M. Tlie apology made 
hy Mr. Ellis will be reeeived as satisfactory by many, Who, ne7erthe< 
leUf regrst that missionaiies shottU ever beoone mtf rchanti; 
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It is manifeatly' to such circomstanees that we must ascrilM 
the unfrieiuily strictures on the missionary cause made hf 
Kotzebue and other yoyagers in the PacMcj- The use of* 
money is but partially iutrodueed, and its relative value Uttlti 
understood} hence commerce, to a great extent, must be car- 
ried on by barter. The brethren, instead of receiving for 
the bills, they draw on the society an equivalent amount iii 
coin, obtain from London cutlery, ^cottons, and other goodsj 
with which they pay the natives who act as their labourers 
w domestic servants, and also purchase such things a^ they 
may require from the people. This likewise leads them to 
exchange the products which they themselved can raise for 
those foreign commodities that the masters of trading vessels 
are accustomed to. take to the islands. The captains of ships 
were formerly in the habit of soliciting their aid *in transact^ 
ing business with the inhabitants ; but although they were 
willing to render a^istance, the evils, resulting from thei^' 
being thus made the medium of traffic were so numerous^ 
that they found it expedient to decline the office altogether. 
Both parties on some occasions were dissatisfied ; each com- 
plained of the ignorance or injqptice of the negotiator; 
whence arose most of the charges circulated against the 
teachers in the country, and carried to Europe by persons 
who had neither time nor opportunity to investigate the truths* 

Nothing in the history of the* human race can appear to the 
feflecting mind more gradfylhg or extraordinary than the 
establishment of a mission under the auspices of Jtheehietk in 
the islands of Uie Soulb sea for the propagation of the gos^ 
pel. It may be granted that their notions of the Ohristiatf 
system were far from being enlightened, while their motived 
unquestionably retained' a strong mixture of earthly ingredi- 
ents. That this was the case to a very considerable extent, 
is not concealed by their instructers, who, in reference more- 
especially to the two clusters of the Society Archipelago, de- 
Scribe the religion of the greater part ^ the people as being 
at first 'merely nominal ; and that at. the time ^ley assumed^ 
the professioA of Christianity, they knew little more oC it 
than that it enjoined the worship of one God* instead of many, 
required no human sacrifices, lio offering except prayer, and 
abstinence froim labour every seventh day. The change ap- 
plied almost solely to the outward obs^ance, and Imd not 
yet reached either the decisions of the understanding otr the 
3i ,-. •E]lis^Vindicalioii,tstbd!vaqaolfd. 



Ui^ngB of the heart. StiU it was a most isEipMjUnt rerolii- 
tiany which must aeeessarily be followevl by a mbyement in 
idvance. Idolatry eouM not agaia resume its empire i ^e 
chain <3i the eaptive has been broken ; and the appetite for 
new iriews^ both in hnmaa arts aa^ divine knowle^e, would 
meeessarily seek gratification at all hazards. The res^t eor- 
lespends in no smaU degree with this antidpation $ the^ tree 
planted among them by the missionaries has broftght forth 
irait both good and evil; tares have grQwn up with the 
wheat, but the land is no longer a desert ; and the ample prod^ 
mce denotes at least the inherent powers of tlie soil.* 

Pomare II., thoi^h not remarkable for either taste or teoi> 
poranee,' continued throughout hi» wh<de life to be an active 
indtrument for extending the profession of the new faitb 
among his subjects. Having heard of the temple of Jeru0». 
lem, the church of St. Peter's at Home, and the magnificent 
cathedrals which do so much honour to the piety of England^ 
he resolved to have a similar erection in Otaheite. In point 
of extent at least bis i^n might vie with any strujdure in 
modem times^ beiti^ more than seven hundred feet in length, 
^bA nearly sixty in wic^. The centre was supported by 
ihirty-six massy pillars lormed of wood j the skies or walla 
were boari^ frpm the top to the bottom-; and the lower end 
tf the rallers on which the roof was laid rested on two hun- 
dred and eighty smaller posts. There were a hundred and 
tiiirty^tfaree windows and twenty-nine doors. In the interkr 
wei% three pnlpitSt about two hundred and sixty feet fron^ 
ea^. other ; it was fiUed with Soarma or benches, except a small 
arm in front of the pulpits, and the floor was carpeted witli 
dry grass. The raAers. were covered with a fine species of 
kinged mattingy which, bound with cords of various coloors 
in a very qeat manner, gave to the roof the appearance of m 
splendid ceiling. 

On the nth May» 1819» the <^ Royai Mission Chapel" waa 
ai>eaed, when the people, to the number of about six thousand^ 
assembled, arrayed in their best attire. Three ministers oe- 
efep&ed the pelpits, and three secmdns were preaehed at the 
tKBse moment to three aepdrate eongr^iat^na $ the house 
being se laige that the several orators did not Ivear one an- 
oHier'* veke«t Two days after this interesling eeremoiiy» i^ 

the coftc«f«rdh itkHUXJonad fh ths tett, See MiiSolialt Itocoi^ 

t Mr. EUii, who allirwaid visited Iha lofsl ehaptli s«ys, « How H 
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^Meting was hd4 in the same^ place jfiv the promulgation of 
certain laws, which it had be^'a found expiedient to enact^Uia- 
iting the powem of the sovereign, ^nd securiDg the rights of 
the suli^ect. . AU the civil usages of the islands, had been so 
dpsdy connect^ with idolatry, that, when the latter was 
abolishedj th^ former ceased to have any sanction ; and hence, 
both those who adounistered justice, and those "who ftppeafed 
to its protection, wei^e equally at a ibss how to proceed. The 
missioaarieSy whose advice was frequently asked, had wisely 
declined to interfere in political or judicial i^airs-; and it was 
not until Pomiare himself requested the^r aid, that* ''they cojb^ 
seated to join with their ^^tual functions the office of legis^ 
iators. 'The code, which was prepared by .tl^e king ahd (vfew 
of the chiefs, assisted by Mr. Nott, was reauurkably simple^ 
cou^rehending only eighteen heads. ' It vras jiot indeed <alto> 
gether satisfactory to &e brethren, but it' was perhaps bettetr 
suited than a xnore. perfect systeip to the.partisJ fight the in> 
habitants at that time/pos8^ssed, and to the peculiar dispesj^ 
Hon of the ruler, fie was exceedingly jealous of his prero^ 
ative, and unwiUii^ to admit others- to.a participation in htt 
power. Several af the articles had a refe^nee to .the erimat 
most prevfilent in Otaheite and Elmeo, such as murder, thefj^ 
trespass, stolen property, sabbath breaking, rebellion, <aaid 
adultery. The remaipder regulated ^e solemnity of na»> 
riage, the appointment of judgOi, and matten of finance^ 
pie ^rst copy of ^these stiitutes, i^ind by the king in the eait 
of the people, was written by himself. He afttar^aid traikr 
scribed them in a fair hiind for the pr^s; but the original 
IBanu8OTpt,>inad6 aAd signed hjr- his aiajt^y, is in the posses- 
sion of the missionary* s^ety in London. . The laws thetti^ 
selves were prrdted.in the native languages^ and distributed 
lai^ely throus^hout both islands^ After a brief space, toq^ 
rtmilar ordinances wer^ puMidy ^opCed in Raiatea, and 
fecogni4<^ by the inhabitants t>f Tahaa, Bolabola, and Mau^ 
piti* In ftdiitibn to the enactnkents of Otaheite, the ^Society 
Manders Ksohred to introduce the << trial by jury ;^' the great* 
(St legal improvement "bithet^o adopted by the reformers, d 
the Pacific* Tb^ proceedings wcse everywhere divested ae 

* , ■ * . * ' '''«•'. 
■i^ht be iilrliei^ tb« binuio- Was filled I do mt, kaovr: but Wliea empl|^ 
fte human vdice pduM lie dtsUnctly heard fr«m the ^one end to Iha 
diber, without anjs (treat effort «n Um oart-qf thoaawho at this dietaaca 
criHed or an«neira4f*-"ilaii mrrkaw, toL ii., p. ^$lk-^Musio »»p ke c m Mt ^ 

if 
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much as possible of technical form'; and, though some sU^t 
emburmssments were occasionally encountered, as might be 
txpected in a country totally unaccustomed to any prescribof 
method, tiie administration of justice, upon the whole, was so 
conducted by the magistrates as to give general satisfaction.* 
Thrxjc days after the promulgation of tjite code of laws, the 
jreat chapel was made the seene of another ihteresting cere- 
ntmy* ' Pomare, at an early vperiod of his career as a Chris- 
tian, had requested to be admitted to, the ordinance of bap- 
liini^ For reasons^ which are stated by them in the moSt un- 
TCtKrrved manner, the missionaries deemed it expedient to 
postpone* this saicred rite ; but being now satisfied that his de> 
tire to be initiated Was founded on proper moHves, and that 
his conduct* was not likely to throw discredit on his profes- 
•ion, it was resolved that the sacrament Should 'be admini^ 
tered to Mm in the presence of the assembled multitude. Ac- 
cordingly, the three pulpits were again occupied by three 
preachers, who all discoursed on the same 'subject. "Th^ 
sermons being ended, we 'all closed round ttie king, he being 
teat^ on this occasion near the middle pulpit. Brother 
Boome commenced by giving out a hyn)n, wMcb was sung by 
the, congregation. Brother Bicknell etigaged in prayer; 
which being ended, the king stood up. "Brother Bicknell 
stood on the steps or the pulpit, and taking the water from 
the basin held by Brother Henry, poured it on his head, bap. 
tizin^ htm in the name of the Father, and of the ^n, and of 
the Holy Ghost i Pomare was observed to lift up his eyes td 

* CaptnintSamblorg^ves an interostin^ account of tjieir proceeding! 
on one of thoie occasions : *^' At the appointed time a great many peo- 
ple aMombled under some verv fine trees near the queen's house. A 
■mall' bench was brought for the two judges ; )the rest either stood or 
•at up«m the around, forming soihething less .than a semicircle. * Wa 
Were provided with low .seats near the judges.. .The .two. prisenera 
were seated cross-legged upon the ground^ uhder the shade ol a small 
tree, about twenty paces in front of. the judgesv They were both ill- 
looking men dressed in the graceful tipati. When all M^as ready to 
htegfn, one of the judges rose and addressed the.imsoners at consldel^ 
«ble length. He explained tothem the ^ccusaUpn which brought them, 
there, and read to them the law under w^rh, if found guilty, they 
would 6e punished. When he had finished, and called upon them to 
•ay whether it was true or not^ one of them got u^ and answered with 
^at fluency and good action. S[e maintained their inno'cence,- and 
called a witness to cdhflrm it. The witness very artfully turned hii 
evidence to the accoant of the prisoners. Others; also, in some' way 
Or other, favoured the accused, and the defendaifits were therefore 
discharged for want of evidence." Quoted by Ellis, vei: Mi-i P« 149. 
Captain O. C. OamUor commanded his majesty's •hip Dauntless. 
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lieaTen and move his lips with anL indtstiiidt mcmnd. The 
sight was Tcry moving, especially to' eur elder brethren, wh» 
had watched over him ao many years.?* 

Similar success amended their labour^ in theSociety islands. 
At Raiateaj the congregation consisted of more, than a thou- 
sand individuals.', Gceat attention was given. to t&e education 
. of the children, and to the furtherance of industrious em- 
ployments among the people ; some of whom were taught to 
practise mechanical arts as carpenters, boatbuilders, black- 
.amitns, and plasterers.. So qualified, they l^uilt for them- 
selves a commodioys chapel, fitted to jaccommbdate sixteen 
hundred persons. In the year 1820, Hie holy communion was 
administered, fdr the first tiine in the distri'tft of Fare,, island 
of Huaheine. la front of the pulpit, a neat! table, covered 
with white native tsloth, was fixed, upon which t^ sacramental 
vessels were placed. As a whea^eh loaf could not be conve- 
niently had, the ministers emplQyed an article of food as 
nearly resembHng it. as .possible, the roasted bread-fruit, 
pieces of, which were laid on the pntteit. . Possessing wine, 
they were not coinpelied, on this occasion, to have recourse 
to any substitute, such as. the jiuice of the cocoajuit, which 
some of the brethrep. elsewhere had found it necessary* to 

. ' " • ■ . • ' 

-^bout the dose of 1821, Pomare XI., the sovereign of Ota- 
heite and Eimeo, departed tiiif life. It is not disguised that 
1^ illness^ w^ agg;ravated by^ intemperance, a. frailty which 
neither re%ipn, nor the senile of official. dignity, could induce 
him to oyercome. -Many parts of his conduct, during the 
latter part of his 'life, had occasioned to the. brethren much 
pain ; but they couldy not-remember without gratitude the im- 
portant favours he had conferred upon: the nation, and the 
Mnefit they had derived from his, countenance in prosecuting 
the great work to which their lives Were devoted. One of 
them, referring to, this event, observes, that lie was a prince 
who never had an equal in these islands j the friend of all 
foreigners, and the protector of the missionaries^ Jn knowl- 
edge of every kind he was quite unrivalled among his coun- 
trymen. -Had he enjoyed the advantages of education, he 
would ;have attained to as high a degree of eminence as sokne 

" / -* ■ .- ' • 

. * Missionary Records, p. 357. " Pomare shook hands affectionately 
With all the tnlssionaries, they being stationed b¥ Ms own desire at 
his right hand and his left.** 
t Ibid, p. 278. 
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of the greatest iien haT«e reached** He ww sueeeedal bf 
Jliis infant son, whe, inheriting faia naQe^ was recognised m 
sovereign, and^r the title of Pomare the. Third. Under the 
ngeiaief which ^sued, no .material change immediately took 
place ; bat it wa» remarked, that those ti«s which had hith- 
erto held the nation together heg^ ^raduaUy. to ktse Ithair 
power.f 

• Xr. Ell»i in his third rolame, p. 940, gives an interesting riew oif 
the moral and intellectual q^ualities of Pomare 11., wliose goings could 
not have been indicated by his appearance^ which rather tended to 
produce an unfavorable impression on a. stranger's nind. '^Diuifeig 
Ibe latter part of. his me, his oonduct was in nntny respects ezcepCioi^ 
able, and his character appeared less afaiiable than it nad been before. 
He tiad shown his weakness in allowing thto unfounded representa-* 
tions of atranaient visiter to induce him to request that the manafa*- 
ture of sugar jnighi not be extensivslv^ carried on. A few years ba> 
fore his death, he was induced, by the representa^ons^ of designinf 
and misinforme4 individuals, to engage in injudicious commerciu 8pec> 
Illations with persons in New South Wales. This |woved n great 
source of dis()nietude to his mind, and probablyi ha^ened hit- death. 
One or two vessels were purchased for him at a most ^ztravagao^ 
price ; and ihe ptoduce'of the island was required to pay for them, aM 
to defray expenses connected with their navigation. One of them 
was seized, a lawsuit instituted in cdnsequence at f oit Jaclison, tha 
lahui et taboo isid upon the island, .the -rights of property w^ ittp 
vaded« and na native was allowed to-dispose of any article of produce, 
eixeptinjg to the agents of ^e liing. He ^became the chief factor in 
lae Island, orrathSr the ihstrument of those who were associated With 
him in these cemmercial speculatioos. and who used his authority t«tde* 

{»rive the people 6f the rirat to sell the fruits of tl\eir 6wn labour. Tha 
nhabitants were requirea to bring iheirp'igs. oil, &c., and to receive 
hi return what he chose to give them ; -the iadividuals who urged tkpam 
him this policy coasidered All they could obtain by anv means as Hair 
emolument. The welfare of the nation^ the, natural rights of the peo> 
pie, the establishment of commerce upon just and honourable prfnd* 
^es, were beneath their regard. It is needless to add, thM these spec» 
Illations ended in emharrassmentMid loss, tlie ^habits which Pomaw 
was led to indulge Sii, in consequence of these associalicftis, .threw a 
itain upon his character, arid cast a gloom over his mitad, from whUk 
he neVer recover^ and dnder the'cloud thas induced, h^ ended Us 
days.*' .' / ■ , . ^ 

t For an account of the coronation of Pomare HI., we refer to the 
same author (vol. iii., p. S80), who relates that when the procesnion 
reached the platfonA, ** the king w^ seated in his chmr ; in the cei^ 
tee before him, on small taUee. the crown, the Bib^Ci and the code of 
laws,' were placed. Being oiuy four years of age, he was necessarilir 
passive in the important buslnofs. . Mr. Davis, one of the senior mis- 
sionaries, spoke for him ; a|Kl as all were reqeested 'to take a part la 
the ceremonies, when the king had beOn asked if he proihised to gov* 
em the people with justice and tnercy, agreeablv to the laws ^uid the 
word of God, Mr. Nott placed the crown on his head, and pronounced 
a benediction upon the young ruler. Mr. Darling tlien presented hiia 
With a Kble, acopinpanying the.presenta;Uon with a siiUiU>le «ldress. 
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I)urtn|« several years Chjristiaaity and civilization advanced 
in co^ipany, at a steady rate^ tiiroughout most of the Society 
and Georgian islands. Na reaction had as yet t€iken place, 
and ^[ieither the political agUation nor the immorality to which 
the demise of the king ultimately led was anysvhere percep- 
tible. Ardent spirits were not introduced to any alarming ex- 
tent;, the schools were still well . attended ; the Sacred Scrip- 
tures were eagerly sought ; the chat)els were generally filled; 
and social^ intercourse in all ranks was amazing:ly improved. 
An academy was established for the education of the mission- 
aries' families, where- it was meant thpy. should receive such, 
instruction as would prepare fhem to occupy useful situations 
in future life. The' children of natives, if .distinguished for 
piety and talent, had. free access to It, with the view of being 
afterward sent to a more advanced, seminary, calculated fot 
tridning pastors to serve in diiferent stations throughout the 
South sea. In theyecu: 1826, the' pati;ons of the mission, 
eould announce that the gospel was professed throughout the 
two clusters of jslands . to which our remarks now apply ;. 
that nine thousand- adults had been baptized; that upivard 
of a thousand individuals were admitted to ch'iireh fellow- 
ship ; that the number under school instruction .am()unted to 
four thousand fi^ve hnnir^d; and that nearly the whole pop^ 
ulationhad opened u;^ to, them, through .various channels, 
sources of knowledge on moral aiid religious, subjects, as 
wfell aaon the several arts which' contribute to ^he. comfort or 
embellishment of life.*- . , ' \- 

The death of the youn^ king, in January, 1^27, led to 
events isomewhat unfavoumble to the cause of civUizatioli, 
and divine" truth. His 'Sister 4^iniata succeeded him on the 
throne, though, being still under - age, th^ former r^gfency con- 
tinued to act. At first the change in public feeling was not 
perceptible j but in the course of time it was perceived, that 
this second' breach in Pomare's family weakened the force of 

■ '• ■ ' ^ • . ■ ■ ' . ' • 

Thev also anointed his person with oil ; a part of the ceremony which 
might have been as. w^ll di^pftnsed with." 

"We need not add, that this was the first coronation ever witnessed 
in the islands of the South- Investment with the .maro ttra. or sacred 
girdle,- was the native practice/and used on aU former occasions. 

> • See Journal of Voyages and Travel^, by the Rev. Daniel Tyermsyii* 
and George Behnet, Esq., deputed from the London Missionary Soci- 
ety to visit .their various stations -in the South Sea islands, ('hina» 
ladta..&c. Compiled frdm Original Document, by James Montgom- 
ery (2 vols., 8vo, Lend., 1831), ;^1. ii , p: 90, ^c 
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Ikofie regulations under which his authority had hdi many 
who were disaffected toward- the new order of things intro- 
duced by the gospeL Even when the acknowledgment of 
Christianity was almost g^ieral, and attention to its e^rternal 
requirements very regular, there were multitudes that pro- 
fessed it, who yet were strangers to i^ny moral or spiritulil 
impulse, and who,- impatient of the restraints under which 
they wore placed, longed foi' si^ch a revolution in public sen- 
timent as might again restore to them their wonted freedom. 
This bad feeling, too was greatly 'strengthened l^ the n^b^ 
of ships which now resorted thither-for refreshments. These- 
were chiefly vessels engaged in the whale-fishing, which, ow** 
ing to the uncertainty of obtaining supplies in the South 
American, toWns^ and the exorbitant charges'now made at the 
Sandwich glroup, found it convenient 16 visit the Society isl- 
ands. Some of them remiEdned several weeks in harbour, in^ 
thxlucing all the irregfularities incident to .a seaport, and 
countenancing the natural licentiousness of the people, who 
i^ain became addicted to the use of ardent spirits. 

It is known that,' when the gospel was first adopted as the 
teligion of the Windward isles, the apparatus previously used 
for distillation was, systeknatically destroyed ; and, moreover, 
that the chiefs, during a long period, steadily opposed all the 
efibrts. of. foreign 'traders -to revive a practice which, they 
were convinced, was more destructive t)f happiness, and even 
of lU^j than war, human sacrifice, and infanticide united. 
But the late king eonnived at this indulgence on the part of 
hisr^ta^nen; and hence, in defiance of the wisest regula- 
tions, increasing quantities of spirits w^re received fh)m the 
ships, supplying the means of a gro^idng intemperance.* 

Nor was the prevalence of wickedness among the people 
the only obstacle with which the new religion h& to contend. 
In addition to positive crime, an alarming heresy arose, which 
threatened the most fatal consequences to faith as weU as to 
practice.- Two individuals, laying claim ^ to pleneury inspira- 
tibn, announced themselves as the sole medium of communi- 
cation with Heaven ; and under .the influence of fanaticism 
or fraud, afiirmed that the millenium' was come, that moral 
evil no longer existed, that the ten commandments had ceased to 
have any fivrce, and, consequently, that every one might safely 
foUow the course of life most agreeable to his oWn desires. 
These tenets produced in some of the stations^ great irregtt-> 
. * MiMioB&ry Records^ p. SOS 
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hollies, and a very general defection from erangelieal trntlt 
The chnrch at Maunia> whicli was thereby entirely dissolred, 
yielded to all. the licentious maxiibs introduced by the vision- 
lories of dtaheite. " ' ' 
■^ Notwithstanding these tmtoward events, the progress of 
Polynesian society in the arts and enjoyments of civfi^ed li(b 
eontii^ned to confirm the hopes of philanthropists at home and 
iCbroad,' that their laboars had not been expended altogether 
in . vain. The industry and enterprise of the people were 
gradually increasing ; , the number of vessels which visited 
their chores created a demand for ye^etabl^s, live stocky and 
other supplies ; and a prosperous traffic among the 4ifferent 
islands necessarily led to sMp^bUilding on &> considerable scale. 
Down to the ek>se of 1830 public tranquillity remained un- 
broken, though c^ain causes of misunderstanding between 
Ihe queen and the chiefs had threatened the fearilii calamity 
of a civil contest. Indeed, in the comihencelhent of the fol** 
lowing year, the hostile parties wer^ about to enforce their 
respective claims by an appeal to arms, when an English ship 
of war, the Comet, providentially arrived at Otaheite. The 
eommander, with great promptitude, united with themissiona^ 
sies in their endeavours to maintain p^ce, and their efforts 
were successful.* - / 

It is not uhwoitjby of notice that, at this crisis, the^descend-^ 
ants of such of the mutineers oh board the Bounty as had taken 
refuse in Pitcairn's island,'' debarked in Papeete bay, with the 
view of ftidpg a permanent residence in the territories of 
Queen Pomarei Finding the resources of the small spot of 
land oii which Adams heul established his colony much too lim- 
ited to supply them with the means of subsistence, they applied 
to the captaiin of the Comet, who remdved -them, eighty-seven 
in number, to the country of their materiiat ancestors. But 
the'circumstao^ces under which they had reached the shore 
could not fkil to produce an unfavourable- impressioii on their 

* Captain dandiiandi, in a reply m^e by him to a letter of tkaidw 
leceived from the miuionaries, iiscribes th^ acceptance by th« queea 
of his ofTer. of mediation " in'"'ch mpre to the intelligence and ability 
^splayed by you, at so iAoment()\is and interesting a time, than to ai^y 
intrinsic taierit that my proposal* poesesstid ; and it is a circumstanoa 
affording me the h^heat satisfaction, to obsigrve the great estimattoa 
you are all held in by the queen and her chiefs, which could n^t have 
beeii obtained bat by a faithful discharge of your duties as ministers of 
Christ aadf teachers of oar hDly reUgion ; and it will be peculiarly ^t- 
ifying to me to make known these circumstances more fully to tluMM 
attthoriUes whom it is my duty ie inform of this tranaaction.^ 
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minds. The rqyal army on the onfi ude, and the principal 
chiefs with their followers on the. other, were encamped in a 
hostile attitude at no great distance. It is tme, both parties 
concurred in expressions of good will toward th6 strangers, 
and a piece of ground in the neighbourhood was appropriated 
to their accommodatjon ; but their ininds being ill at ease, 
and their health aiTetted by the change, of clilnate or of food, 
they soon embraced an opportunity, gratuitously supplied to 
them, of returning to their native abode. 

The disaffection which alarmed the Georgian islands pro- 
duced results still more unhappy in th^ Society cluster. The 
chief of Tahaa,. liaving resolved tp withdraw his allegiance 
from the king of .Itaiate'a, thereby gave rise to the most dis- 
astrous war wliich ^as occurred in that part "^ of the Pacific 
^ce the introduction of Christianity. Ii) May, 1831, the 
venerable Tamatoa, whose name occurs frequ)>ntly in the 
missionary annals as an ardent friend o£ the new religion, fell 
a victim to grief a^d fatigue. From the moment of his con- 
version he appeared to be influenced by a sincere conviction 
of its truth ; -and his dying charge to his peopile was, to pre- 
serve th6 word of God with vigilance, and to be careful, that 
it should not be driven from their shores.* . 

Such commotions were almost necessarily productive of 
dissiension and indiflference among the mixed 'multitude who 
professed to believe in the gospel, without fully"understandiiig 
its principles or imbibing its power. At the dose of 1832, 
liccordingly, it was evident to th<>se who viewed the general 
aspect of the mission^, that though external ordinances were 
observed^ those whose faith was sincere constituted only a 
small minority ; aiid that there was an obvious line df awn be- 
tween true and ostensible bdievers, who formed two separate 
classes which had little in common. Thai this unfortunate 
distinction should have taken place, can not be matter of sur- 
prise to those who have estimated the caused of deterioration 
which had been allowed to operate. Exposed to the evil 
'commtinication which corrupteth good manners, the flexible 
mind of the soft barbarian could >not resist the powerfbl 
temptation which assailed his principles thrOHgh his* appetites. 
A flood-gate for the practice of iniquity was thus opened, 
while the unconfirmed conscience, not accustomed tp the finer 

* Missionary Records, p. 315. Tamatos is known to have written 
leveral letters to the London Missionary Society, beside others, to pri- 
vate correspondeAts in England. 
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diBtmctions which separate virtue from vice, supplied an ar- 
g^nment to .the sinner that, though guilty, h^ might escape 
punishment. Those who, during this period of trml, had no 
root in themselves, naturally fell away ; and others, who were 
strangers to any higher principle than regai^ for the opinion 
c€ the world) Tetumed in haste, like the sow that was washed, 
to wallow in the mire* Tbe churches were afflicted by a par- 
tial defection ; the' enemy triumphed, and the friend of religion 
mourned owr the catastrophe. Sudi detatls as hkwe reached 
this country since the date just mentioned will be commuxu- 
ttUed to the reader ina Mb^eguent chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

' ■ ' • \ 

Marqwaasy I/nd JrdiipelagOj and ,iustral hldfnit, 

< 

Marquesas discovered by MendiOia-sDetfcription— Climate — Inhabit- 
ants—Intercourse with Spaniards^T-Oruelty practised by Manriquez 
—Visit of CaptaiJi Cook in 1774— One of the natives killed^The Ded- 
alus arrives a^ Santa Christina— Attack on an officer— "Hie Doff 

• touches at the* Marquesas and lands tvib BAiSsionaries — Despond- 
ency of one of them— Alission renewed and abandoned — Voyage of 
the Olive Branch— Missionaries from the Sandwich Isldnds^Notice 
by Mr. Bennet, of the Tuscan— Visit of Captain Waldegrave — Char- 
acter of the people in the Loyr Archipelago— ^Form of tne Islands— 
Justly called "DangJBrous*' — Whence peopled— Gambler Islands — 
Inhabitants seek re^ge in the Georgian Group— Conversion to Chris- 
tianity—Violence inflicted on Missionaries — Their Religion and Man- 
ners-^Incideni on Island of Byam Martin— Bow Island — Pitcairn's 
Island— Account of John Adams and Family— Visit of Christian and 
Young— The domestic and religioiis Habits of the People— Visited 
by Captain Beechey-r-Austral Isles— Rapa Chapel and School— Raiva 
vai— Church organized— Toobouai— Inhabitants converted — Rurutoo 
—Docility of Natives— Rimatara— Advance in Civilisation— New 
Islands discovered. 

It is obvious that, in most cases, the lines which' separates 
the several clusters of islands must be to a great extent im- 
aginary, because there are fio natural boundaries, or even 
characteristic distinctions, whereby their precise position 
might be determined. There is^ notwithstanding, a certain 
convenience in describing them under particular heads, inas- 
much as, while following out this principfe, we are naturally 
led to mark the date of their discovery, the geological fetftures 
connected with their supposed origin, and the peculiarities of 
th<e people by whom they are respectively inhabited. 

The Marquesas were first viisited in 1595 by a Spanisk 
navigator, Alvaro Mendaha de Neyra, who, in compliment to 
a man 'of rank, gave them tKe name whicb they continue to 
bear. They extend about V9rq hundred mUes in a northwest 
and southeast direction, and a^e situated between lat. 10^ B(y 
Itnd T 50' S., and long. 139° and UV W. A wide channel di- 
▼idea.them into two ^omps, of which the eoutheastem contains 
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five, and the sonfhwestehi ttght^ the latter, 'having beea 
seen by the Americans in 1797, are sometimes cfenominated 
Washington islands. An elevated , ridge .of mountains per- 
vades them all in the direction of their length, and in the 
larger oi^es rises to an elevation of 2^000. or 3,000 feet. 
These eminences have on both sides high offsets or brunches, 
which extend to the shores of the oceituij and thus divide the 
loW land into valleys, which have no communication with one 
another /except across the intervening hills. The coast is 
rocky, steep^ and beaten by a continued surf V there being no 
ooral reef to protect it from the heavy surge which charac- 
terizes the Pacific. There are, howev^, numerous harbours 
in both sections of the Marquesas, especially those of Anna 
Maria and Comptroller's bay, to *which may be added the one 
named Resolution, to commemorate the arrival of the qele- 
farated Cook. 

The climate, though somewhat hot, is considered veiry 
healthy. The thermometer ranges from 60° to 80® of Fahren- 
heit; and when the sun is northward of the equator, there is 
usually abundance of rain. Thunder-storms rarely occur. 
As might be anticipated, the prevailing wind is from the east, 
more especially during the autumnal months ; bat northern 
breezes are not uncommon in summer, while in winter they 
proceed generally fronl the southwest. The fruit-trees a^e 
chiefty the ieo<:oanut, breadrfruit, and papaw, a species of fig, 
though the inhabitants atsi5 cultivate bananas, plantains, and 
sweet potatoes. Their garments' are derived 'froip the bark 
of the mulberry-tree, in preference to cotton> which grows in 
abundance, and is greatly superior to that cultivated >in other 
parts of th^ South sea^ Sugar and tobacco might also be pro- 
duced .in large quantities, as the plants are strongs and of an 
exce^ent quality. 

Xhere'is no doubt that the natives are of the same lineage 
with the other tribes who oceupy the neighbouring islands, a^ 
far westward at least as the Fh'ees ; of which their language 
and bodilf -confonnatiofi supply the most undoubted proof. 
Their complexion resembles the colour of dark copper; the 
women presenting a teint considerably lighter than that of the 
men. Some or the 'earlier navigatjors speak highly of their 
figure,^ as being a perfbct model of symmetry in the human 
ihune ; buMater travellers do not oonfirin this dpinfon, while 
it is admitted that the difierence of stature is greater among 
them than in any other part of the worlds They excel in th^ 
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mtt of tattqping 111^1)0^, the penons of Mne of. th«ir chitA 
being corered ali orer with regulftr figures cxf the most taste* 
All patteras. it Is to be reg):ettti<l, at the same tine> that they 
itill laboi^r under the horrible imputatioa of btittg camulMlfl^ 
hbth ^en they feel inclined to ^nt their reren^e after a hai* 
tie, and also on certain oceasioaa ifhtxt aupefstition may 
Mem to warrant the gratiiicatbn of their imiatmBal-appefltew 

It h much to be regretted that the first Evnipean risilcrf 
did not teach them by examine leither fbrheanmee er sdl^de* 
Bial. When the squadron under Mendana approached the 
coast of the island, wbieh ^e aflerward called Santa Chris» 
thia, the natives, in their canoes or by swimmhig, presented 
tiiemselves to. the numbar 6f seicenty at, the side of his ships* 
As their manners were gentle^ an4 unohtmsiTe, the admiral 
resc^y^'to send -a boat ashore for the pnrpose of txamining 
the new country to which fbrtune had carried him ; a4id in- 
trusting this duty to Manriqnez, one of his officers, he waited 
the issue with some degree of anxiety. ^ The Spaniard ad* 
Tanced with military music, hoiHug'there]^ to attract a 
greater degree of attention ; but the inhabitants, alarmed, 
perhaps, at this 'Unwonted disi^y Of power, did not stir fixm 
t|ieir houses till they were caUed, 'when about three hundred^ 
men and women, obeyed the* summons in the. quietest man.- 
ner. Being desired to' bring water, they produced a small 
quantity in cooeatiut shdls, and likewise fruit of varipos 
kinds. The soldiers requiring mflre .water, put into tht 
hands of the ignorant savages several jars or pitchers whicii 
they had broi;^ht With the intention of procuring a supply of 
this necessfury of life; and the. simple ptople, either iroagiife> 
ing that they were aUowed to keep^ - them,, or yielding to th« 
thievish propensity which persons in their primitiye conditifln 
have bieen alw&ys found to manifest, carried awny the coveted 
vessels. Manriquez ordered his. meji to fire upon *them; a 
cruel and injudicious resolution to inflict '« severe punishment 
where there was no real crime..^' 

Three days afterward^ Mendana hi|iBelf landed, having 
brought his squadron to anchor ^n the harbour. Mass was 
imm^iately celebrated on the shove ; a spectacle whieh^ 
though it arrested the attention of the natives, called hot fbrth 
any observatioii, no^ led to any movement on their part. Thn 
commander next proceeded to. take formal possession of tlu» 
island, in the' name of the king, — a cefemonf seldom omittrt 
lit that period! An<^ Iwing desirous of eslihiishing a tdeaiiig 
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MMtmann wkh ihemf he sowed some Iftdlaa eoni wliereT^ 
Ihe soil seemed tooat likely to yield a suitable return. 9vf 
Ite had no sooner, retired to his sbip than Manriqnez lionud 
Itttnself i^ain hivolved in a dispute witli the^ inhabitants. H« 
Apened^ upon them a Are of musketry, by wnich many of them 
were killed, and drore the remainder, with their w'ives ,and 
<(hik[r^ into the woods. This severe chastisement, compels 
Jed them to make submission ;, and a mare confidential- com* 
iiiinication being renewed, .they at length separated, witl^ a 
better opimon-t)f eaoh other's mptiyes, if not with an entirely 
iitHcable feeling. 

. Captain Cook was the next discoverer who touched thole 

remote shores^ On the 7th April, 1774, he reached Resoh»- 

tjoh bay, or the filadre de Dios of Mendana, and was soon 

i^proaeh ed by;' a cbmuderable number of. canoes. InstinctivjB 

taution, or perhaps a traditionary. ftnur of white men, kefit 

them at some distance, notwithstanding the invitations of ibfe 

£nglisk oooftmander. At length the powerful eloquence of a 

"Valuable gift brought one of the skills under the quarter-gal- 

kry ; the re^t followed, and an active blurter for provi^NV 

immediately eommeaced. It was- remariced, however, that 

Mch canoe had in its bow a beap'^of stbnes, and every man a 

-iling in his hand. Next day, their confidence was so wdl 

established, tb^ta more ampld su{iply of food was prodneedr; 

•bitt as they showed the usual disposition to cheat, a musket 

was fired over the head of ^an individual who seemed to ett- 

'(Sourage th6 others in-th^ir .attempts at. itfjustlce. Unfortift- 

mately, upon an act of theft being detected, a i^ot was firi^ 

which proved ftital, imd hence an immediate stop ^«s put lo 

'AM fhrth^ intercourse. Thib eaptaln, d^s;roiis to remove the 

vniltvourftble impraidion prddiieed by this aecideht, held ma. 

•fltterview with the chiefe, who, recetvinghis exi^anations. kk 

-gtewd part, eoniented tathe renewAl of their trafiic; b«i< as 

vie demaud for trinketii and naUs had beep ftiUy supplied, it 

'. beeame manifest to the forelgpers that no beneficial trade 

oould be carried on wicheot a greater variety of commodities. 

They therefore left the Marquesas after a visit of only fear 

'^ys. ' 

Passing over thd brief visit of Lo Marcband in 17S4, WO 

proceed to mention, that, in March, 1792, the Dsedalns store* 

0hip, on her voyage from England to j^in Vantsouver, arrived 

^ at Sivnta Christina, or, as it is not unususdly' denomlnaCed 

Ohittaboo. The commanding officer found the ialandexaiui 

O 
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iBueIr a4dicted as before to apinropriate w&aterer cattghjt their 
ikiicy, and, in , particular, everything made of iron. They^ 
began by porloiiiihg the baby of one of. the anchors; but 
they considerately left a piece of wood in its stead, 'virhich en^ 
abled the crew to recover the anchor itself. The lieutenant 
went ashore, 'With four men, in search of water^. on which oc- 
casion the natives stole the buckets, and even snatched a 
fowling-pieoe' from his hands. . On returning to his boat, 
moreover, he found that they had cut «way the gi:apnel by 
Which it was fastened. All thl» he Endured with the gceatest 
patience ; and, on regaining hi^ boat, he rowed dose to tht 
shore, and merely fired over their heads a volley of small 
arms, which so alarmed* them, that they .fled with the utmost 
precipitation to the woods,; with the exception of one resolute 
IndiA'iiilual, who, in defiance, of their overwhelming strength, 
threw stones at the creW; Instead of shooting this hero, the 
English sailors, admiring his courage, allowed him to retire 
iinm(4ested. At length; however^ the Daedalus discharged a. 
few cannon-shot over the village ; upon which the terrified in- 
habitants fl^d in all directions 16 the' hills, where they con- 
oealed themselves till night, wheii one of them swam off. to 
the ship with a green bough wrapped in white cloth, which 
he threw on deck ;as a< token of peace,— a consummatioki 
which WAS hapidly effected without the loss of .a single life. 

As a proof that the savages were in earnest, they joined 
the lieutenant n^xt morning when he went to the watering- 
pl,ace, and, of their own accord, assisted him to £ll the cask9. 
The- grapnel', the fowling-piece, and a theodolite, which had 
been also stolei^, were recovered afler a little peaceful nego- 
tiation. It is true, at the same time,, that a vigilant eye was 
necessary to preveht a repetition' of siuMlar fjceedoms, when- 
ever a crowd was allowed to iissemble ojn board; for the 
chiefs, who witnessed numerous ^attempts to abstract valufible 
property, wanted either authority or inblinatiou to repress the 
marauders. But the JDaedalus in due time departed, leaving 
on the minds of the people a iavourable impression of the 
British character.* 

In the year 1798, (he Duflf proceeded from Tongataboo to 
the Marquesas, with the 'view of planting missionaries in 

*Maritim« Discovery and Christian Missions considered in their' 
mutual relations. By John Campbell (8ro., Lond., I8t0), p. 113. See 
also ^ Wilson's Voyage of the Dsdalus,** a work which contains many 
Interesting details. 
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tbofe islands. On the 5th Jane, the ship anchored in Reso- 
lution bay, and next morning Captain Wilsbn receivei a visit 
ftom Tenae, a, chief, who went on board prepared to exchange 
IHresents with the stranger. When the subject of settling two 
teachers in th^ country was mentioned, iie seemed jiighly do- 
lighted, and declared that-they should haye a house, and a 
share of all he had. When- the two brethren, Harris and 
Crook, landed, he conducted them to one of his best Tesi- 
dences, intimating that it was at their service; and that they 
might occupy it .as soon as they pleased. It was twenty-five 
ftet long, six wide, ten feet high in the back part, and fonr 
in the Groot, At the -comers four stout stakes vere driven 
into the earth, on whidi were laid horizontal pieces of wood, 
and from these last to the ground bamboos were neatly ranged 
in perpendicular Older at a distance of about half an inch 
ftom %ach other, and in front of them were hung long blinds 
maiie of leaves. . The furniture (consisted of a mat stretched 
on the^ floor, several large calabashes, fishing tackle, and a feir 
spears. - > ^. . v 

,Mr. Crook was not discouraged, by this appearance of 
things, which certainly did not promise much comfort ; but 
his oolleaguei Harris, did not conceal his dWppointment, nor 
his reluctance to enter upon his professional labour among 
such uncouth barbarians. It was manifest that he had be- 
come paralyzed by fear, his ardour quenched, and his firmness 
shaken. He agreed, nevertheless, to make a trial; the cap- 
tain assuring Mm that if. he thought it unsafe to stay, and 
could show satisfactory rtesons, he might i^eium on Ixifa^. 
After a week's deliberation, during which hiseourftgesemsd 
to gain no strength, he was <<set on shore with all his 
things." A short experience, oonvinded him that neither his 
bodily nor mental energies were equal to the task upon which 
he l(iid entered, - Hte expressed a deep disgust with the food 
and other matters \ and one. morning a fisherman swam from 
the shore at break of day^^o, inform the captain that the 
fidglitened missionaiy had- been on the beach aU night, after 
being robbed of the greater part of his pot^perty. Mr. Fal- 
coner, the third mate, who went to bring him off, found him 
in a most . lamentable oonditiony and almost deprived of in- 
tellect. 

The reasons which he gave for deserting, in this pusiUaiii- 
mous manner, the duty ass^ed to him, illustrate so&e of the 
features of society as it then existed at the Marquesas j 'but 



tb*jp«rtie4m«ve 00 utterlf md ofdelkftcy fliat iv« ^an fl«t' * 
<3l^r upon Uie ftat^a, though given at length i)i the mismi* 
ary naitAtiTef. At all events, Harris determined to leave a 
oQHOtry.the inhahitaiUB c^ which were so atteily abandoned! 
while Crook, in the .&ce of all difficnlties, detonined to rt» 
oiain^ and make an atteiapt at leaat, bfetcWtiog their viewa^ 
to impfovo their naABenk His deportment on this oecatSoa 
ai^Torded much delight to every om dta-boaid the Duff, who 
anticipated the happiest nsuhs iram the labovn of a man who ' 
covnted not his lifi) dear to hiio; provided he could realize in 
any degree the benevoleiit object on whieh he had been sent* 
I» the evening, he earn* on board with the chief to take leave> 
as the ship was to sail next morning ; neeord&gly, after ser- 
efai articles weoe fnt into the canoe, all his eocntrynien at" 
faetionatelr bade lutn fiurewelL £ven at this solemn partingy 
Ml manly feeling ftnd Christian resol«tion W not foieako 
hiat teaff glistened in his eyes, but none fdl$ nor did hn 
bemy the least sign of fear or ri^nctaaoe io enter iipon the ' 
perilous woik nnaided and alone.* "^ ^ . 

AAer persevering about twelve mosthS'withoiit snocMi, 
tU> zealons senrnnlof ihe society firand it expedient to m- "* 
mpve from the ManiiieBas, In 18^1, n jr^cwed attempt was 
oantemplated ; blit the missioanriss-, tsro nasives of Hnaheinei 
w«o had been applied to those islands, aoeompanied Mr. 
£Uis to the Smidwich group, where ihey wiere nitiraately de- 
tained. AfiDordingly, it was not tiU the beginning of IMS 
that Mr. .CiDok. condncted thither three teachers from Ota- 
heite, when severd c£ tk? inhabitants, who had kiM»wn him 
diciag his fimner residence, welcomed his return. Thn 
greater number, however, were stiU escecdingly vidous and 
diiHM-derly in their eonduct. Aftar reaoaining about a month, 
and holding various, ceonferences with, the priests and otiier 
iidlaential persons, Jie left the brethren^ themselves natives 
of the Georgian irtes, to commenee their arduous nndeitidcing. 
Their prospects oC success were At f rst rather encouraging in 
Santa Christiaa ; but the wickedness of the peofde proved so 
atfociQUSy and their behaviobr so offensive even to the Otidiei- 
tans, Sicenstomed as they were to 4he immoral praetices ef ' 
savages, that they returnied home in despair. They wei^ sac* 
ceeded by others, who were likewise obliged to leave in l9tS. ' 
Nett yoar, tins Europeans proceeded to the same (|uarter, to 
asoertainthe real condition of thdse nnimprovaUe tribes, aai ' 
» ICistioAMy Voyife, pp. IW, I4t. 
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the praiCticability of re^establishii^; a mission anioiig them* 
After a careful examination of their social state and charac- 
ter, viewed in connexion .with the scanty means supplied to 
them by the chiefs, they were obliged- to conclude that the 
time for conrerting the barbarians of Ohittahoo had not yet 
arrived. 

In 1831, Mr. Darling, Who sailed to the Marquesas in the 
Olive BrancJi, visited all the islands.' Fatouiva or La Mag* 
dalena, being the most southern of the group,. is usually the 
first seen by vessels approaching from the eastward. When 
the ship reached the northwestern .side of (he island, a num- 
ber of the natives came around her ip canoes, from whc^m 
they learned that the inhabitaQts, who had, been engaged in 
BO war during two years^ were still living in peace with one 
•Bother. EnoounM^ed by this aeeowit, they sent their boat 
OB shore for supplies. Fanab, an individual who was born 
there, bat had sesided several year^ ait Otdieite, and was be- 
lie^^ to be a decided Christian, landed) in company with an- 
other. Marqpesan^ to obtfdn more full intelligence as to the 
actual position of alfairsy and the sentiments .of the chiefii 
toward Christian teachers. . They soon returned on boiud 
taking with them the principal proprietor of that part of the 
eoast on which, the Olive Bralich was anchored ; who, being' 
made acquainted with the object of their visit, had come to 
lequest that some of the mi^io/i^ries might be stationed amoi^ 
hia people. Finding, that the inhabitants themselves isoneur- 
red in tlqs petitionr, promising to protect their instructers, to 
supply them with the means- of support^ and afford every fa- 
eiUty in the prosecution of their good work, Mr. DarUng com- 
manicated fhisr intelligence to, the brethren, two of w^om 
•greed at onco to, remain on the island. Toward the evening 
(f the same day, aiter a suitable aAlress, they were reoom- 
mend^ed to God in the presence of the cliief and his followers, 
who had gone on board for 'the purpose of. witnessing this 
ceremony ; and having received from the presiding nunister • 
testimonial, certifying that they were stationed there as Chris- 
tian teachers by the missionaries in Otaheite, they affection- 
ately took leave, carrying with them a few articles of cloth- 
ing, books, and tool^. ^ On the shore they found the people 
assembled waiting their arrival; to whom Fanah explained 
the object which their visiters had in view, and rieoommended 
them to their most favourable regards. Upon performing this 
duty, he himself returned on board, and* the vessel i)roceeded 
. 02 
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Mr. DftrliH|t found that at OMpoft or TreveBiiieii^i island^ 
where raidnonarieis were stationed in the year 1828, littla' 
fiQgrtm had* beea teade i oa which acooant, he removed th« 
•ale snrvivor, whose health and spirits had undergone an vmM 
Ihfourable ekange. The teaehers left at Santa Christina, 
awing ta the adverse ciremnstaoces already m^ntionedy har% 
4aee retired^ bat tho^e at. La Magdalena resolved to remain ^ 
and though at times sarniiinded lif war and exposed to manjr 
perils, they refused lo leave their station, hoping nltimatdjr 
to aeeomplish their important oltjeet. . Bat the fennsity of thia 
natives, their insatiable (lesire for firearms and ammaaitio% 
ttmr love of war, its sanguinary character, ani the inhninaM 
piaetice with which it ia nsmd^ eondnded ) th^ir inveterala 
attachment lo a system Which sanctions evety vice attd erueky | 
and, above all, their aboildnable Mcentioasness and incoB* 
ctaney of disposition, ^-esented an- almost insupeiable bav tor 
Ibeir success. Still it is a singular foetj that the chieA of all 
tb» islands expressed ailesire that white, men uhanljd r«ida 
among them as religious instructer^. The attentioib of tha 
tiondon Missionary Society has been repei(tedty directed to te 
deplorable' state of the whole Marquesan groap. They waPi 
visited in 1833 by a deputati<^ of Ameriseana ihmi the Saad»> 
Wich islands, who toceeii^ed in establishing a mission in thai 
aarthem cluster; but owing to plwtructions'of the samaanF. 
tore as those just- meniionS^ they were compeUed to discaii> 
tjnue their labours the fbUowing y^ar. 

The latest accounts communicated to the public, relative to 
tf^ isles of MendiToa, are contained in a diary Irept by Mr. 
Bennett, surgeon of the, Tuscan whaler, which eompleted » 
voyage round the world in the jrear 183^ The popvdation of 
Santo Christina was then estimated rft 1,400 pemns, whoaa 
appearance was robust and healthy, with handsome featurea. 
Cach valley was under the domiiiionDf a separato ehie^ wba 

* Missionary Records, 1*ahlti, p. 990; In reference to the ferocity of 
the people, it is said by this author, ** However reluctant we may bava 
toea to admit the cannibalism of any of the Poljmesian tribes, toe tea- 
tixDony of foreigners of every nation by whom the Marquesans have 
been visited, and of the native teachers frt^in the Society islands, who 
kave resided long among them, foitrs upon us the belief, that tkey 
parpetiwfee this unnatural cdme to as grtat an extent, and under «to* 
yai ita nces m ««rair«ti9|[, as It bM beanaMt with aamag any f^^ 
non of mankind."*^ 
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for some time eijoyed profoiind peifee,^«re described ts bdag 
feneraily tonest aad uBidl^belMived, tnidiixgr vith the En^h 
9likOftrs iOB a ver)r amicable feodlii^ T£e author remnid^ 
Ihowver, that vigibace is qaile iD£ipMBaUe>,8s their aw «•> 
Inmeiy capriebiis, aad caphble ef t^-gre«te0t outrages when 
InM suBpeeted. 

Two BiisvioAarieB eoftveyed h^ the Toscan Biim En^;^aai 
mtrp settled in the valley Menfaig upon BesolatioB bay, with 
«me prospect eif comfivt and wefiilness. They ibund, i»> 
daed, but Utile eaeoiiragcflient •!& the dispositioB of the ni^ 
lives, who, Ihoiigh they aboljihod open idolatry, Tetaiaed thft 
«eater part af tilieir heathea cwstonis wad pregiidieel« . £iitif% 
|M principal niiep4if tfaedBrtrietyis a^iArewd, waiieions perw 
son, eager to encoorage the resort of fhippii^. to his poit%. 
Iwcanse^ by mdaas of the tnAe, he aeqnirea soeh mnnidonii 
«r war as anable him to swintNn a eonsiderfibte influenet 
W0nr thn cither ehiefs. Viewod ae the ^latran of Christiat 
t eash et B> he Is refaiidedbyoar coaiattfynKn with respect, homt- 
0nv dark m ifaesdonable hirmotiver nay appear.* 

Captain Watdegrave, of hel majes^^ Mp Scringapataw, 
Wi pwvisady %isited Vonkahrm orhlaitin island, whidi ht 
dcMtibes aa being «f vvAcanj&origia, and possessing- a feitilft 
mk. With reeaiil te (he bodUy qnalitifls of the natif«s, » 
Miah extolled by Otptain Ooek and atherjumgaton, ha e90> 
fw ss u great disappmntnient. The men, with Ibw exeep^ 
tiMw, weK behMT live feel ten inches in height, and aTteragal 
•bant iae-lhet six or sevep, with Mont mnsealar anus nod 
ekesls, long backs, short thigiu, long bat rather smalt legs^ 
Ihe women weta stiart, wi^lked nwkwaidlyj witik long badoi 
«ad shoit linha, the n^iority being under ire ftet twoinehea 
M of them appehRd\Tcry inioient en^t whci^ employail 
^y tiM English crew, natiire. proThlAiyfor Ihem niost libeildly 
wjti^ont the pain of Udionr. Daring the day, Chey sat eel^ 
iRtod in gnm^ either in their help or nndw the ibadew «C 
Ikees, but move frequently sleeping than talking. This idla* 
wem i» not incoapntible wi^ the spirit of .a vaiiice people^ 
Who, when the bote of danger oomhs, ape easily mused to 
the most violent exertion. They are ncoud of displaying thdr 
wounds ; and the maritt of musket^iaUs were ohsnved on 
Ihe bodies of many of them, llieir greatest ddighf is to 

- p lownal si Wt» Koyit OeegrsphissI 6«ol«iy of London, ivol. vtf., 
p. tSI. > 
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aumic tke morementB and stmtagems of war, showing how 
they attack the, enemy, oppose and traverse their tactics. 

It was remarked by the officers when ashore, that the old 
men appeared much stronger than the present raf^e^ Whil^ 
exploring the hills, the natives, squatted twenty times in aa 
hour to take rest, though the English sailors felt no fatigue. 
This degeneracy is supposed to arise-frem the general relax- 
Mion of morals, and more especially from early licentious- 
ness ; contrasting^ in a striking roahnet with, the vigour dis- 
played by the people of Fitcaim's island, who are remarka- 
ble for their virtuous mode of -living. There^the men were 
seen to carry.up or down a cliff a cask containing fourteen 
gallons of waier ; no weight was found too grea^ and no ]»- 
hour tired them. The women ^ also were tall, well-shaped* 
modest, civil, and retiring** . - 

The Low- arphipelago presents fewer points, either in its 
history or'preisent condition, to unrest the attention of the 
philanthropist than may be found in the islands situated mons 
to the leeward. The inhabited ispots which compose it lie 
between the parallels of 14^ and iSP south latitucle, and be- 
tween, lengitude 130^ and t4S^ west. .They are Sexceedii^y 
numerous, and probably many still remain undiscovered j'thejr 
are nearly all of coral formation, and consist of narrow strips 
of that rock, generally 'describing a circular figure, and. en** 
f^losing a lagoon, in niany instances of .great t^pth. Theie 
edges ot borders rarely exceed an elevation of ten feet abov^ 
the sea, and half a mile in breadth. The eastern side is .uni- 
versally the most'xomplete tn its formation, and covered with 
shrubs or small trees^ A fact owing to the westerly .current 
caused by the, trade-wind, which deposites all .floating sub-, 
stances on that ^de^ including a vAriety of seeds carried, it is 
probable, from a great distance. Salas Bock, Pitcairn's isl- 
and, and Gambler's group, are decidedly volcanic; and it 
may be presumed that the same convulsions of nature have 
given to the little zoophyte,^ or saxigenous polypus^ a founda- 
tion on which to efect his stupendous structure. One island, 
called Elizabeth, which has attained a l^ight of seventy or 
eighty feet, is composed of compact coral, and well covered 

* Journal of the Royal .Geognraphical Society, voj^ iii., p. 170. Cap- 
tain Waldegrave states that he saw a double canoe which measured 
twenty of his steps, and was capable of carrying sixty men. *' At one 
end were two 9cuUs and two war-clubs, and some shells were fastened 
to the canoe " He saw no temple or place of worship, nor any ligna 
of religious usage* 
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^mkk ttfpeta/dom sHilOAe to the iMtger Mil ^trtddi itii m^ 
jfoiM, It hMy kowever, bo lago^n^ a cireaiiistukce 'w^htch is 
•oMitlered nre in tint ckMs-of fenaations. 

TliiB archipdigo ia distingwsJMd bf the appeUation «f 
<^ Bangerooi^'' an epithet which has net without reasim been 
•ppli^ to the grpnpL The miif, braaking ylolently over the 
widls which surround them, is the best safeguard for ships ; 
4m the night it may be heard at. the distance, of six or eight 
mSi^, uud by day it is ilnqnently sedn before the islands 
llMpiselires are visible. In maiiy instances, not more than 
Ave hiindrad yaids firem the resf, the oeean is'so deep as to 
Ibe beyond the feaeh of lihc or plummets The Western sidet> 
m aiready aolieed, being less completely formed, occasionaBNr 
frosent ^peniingt wide enough to nseeive vesselB of the lar- 
jpest one nit» tibe eenltni lagMs, which are n^ntHy Ibimd to 
be sale harbows. Ail of tMm are ^itaaited within the xange 
ifi the aontlwast tnMla*wJi^ ; bnt'in the winter months flwy 
«n exposed .to (reqacnt and heavy gales ftom the wtttwax^. 
ifany ate inhabited, bat evidepidy net by the same iaee« 
Ceases dnfted Aoa the floctirt^ isles h«ve been the means ef 
feepiing some, and the oceaanoMd vfsks of Enrimean nijssie»- 
jpsics %jiam csnveyed to* tlierii the prmeii^es of tel%ion, to- 
fvther with a tinetareur eivUikalMNi.* , 

The islands whidL ave distingajshed by the name ef^lain- 
khfD, aKd which wiene diacevinvd by Captain Wilson, ef thfe 
•fhiff, mny^ be debcrtbed as ooiapara|hrely liffly, beeaose most 
of teothert lie net rise more than three feet above the lerdl 
•f the f ea at higb water. Among those liest lEncfwn to nn^ 
igators may be indu^od the Oteseent isle, the Haip, ikt 
Chain, the Bow ; appellations, which they hare received fioin 
tiMir supposed reAenUdanee to these olijeets. ^ A ftw a^ 
Iheugbt to be increasing in sine, while the greater pail 
intm destined nevec to aseeid •bwt tlie swfaoe of Use 
waves by which they are constantly washed. But nnmbcae 
nre to be seen in every stage of their progress^ eome Exhib- 
iting little more than the poiiU or summit of a eoral-lirae pyv> 
amid, at ii depth scdrcdy dieo^niiUe thioi^ the, transparent 
mtorsi o^en «pn»ding i^ snbnariDe gardens ^beneath tht 

• In Ckptcin BeedieT't Sanative of'^a ^oya||^ to the Paeill(^ snd 
iehiingf's Strata, voLI^ pp. lt:-Mi,'9n iiMMfy iatgaraatfiif notices «»• 
#M«ii« thirty-two ieUads in thf JU»wnrcbiiiela<f> ¥\0h^ by lamtM 
ip««st p. 359, tiie<iue#ti0B #89o«ted sf to the ari|insl i nhsUt m t s of 
Ae whine iroap. 
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$aTiace ; wJule a third class ascend, lik^l long curved baidcs 
of sand, broken coral, or shells, two or three feet above t^fs 
Water, clothed with a partial vegetation, and bent occasioi^ 
ally into the shape of a horseshoe* The whole archipelago 
is known to the natives of Otaheite by tlm designation at 
Pamnotus ; .a term which is also applied by 4hem to the in- 
habitants. ' '. 

It is stated by Mr. BUis, that in the early part of the reign 
of Pomare the Seconds the calamities of war had driven many 
of those miserable people to seek security in the Greorgian 
islands. They were at once protected and maintained by that 
meritorious ruler ; and hence, when his own subjects re- 
nounced idolatry,. they required little argimient ^o induce 
. them to follow this example; They not only cast away their 
gods, but also accepted instruction f>om the missionaries. In 
1817, many of them returned home, accompanied by Moorea, 
one of their countrymen, who was much esteemed for his 
piety, and had learned to read. On readiing AnaiJi, or Chain 
island, the place of his. birth, he 'taught with so much success 
that, with the exception of a small district,, all the inhabitants 
agreed to xenouace heathenjsm. At iei later period, >aboat 
four hundred of them saUed to Otaheite for. books and further 
instruction. These dauntless persons-, who, in order to grat- 
ify their desire for knowledge, had traversed in their frail ves- 
sels a distance of three hundred miles,. carried with them the 
pleasing intelligence that their kinsmen were eager to receive 
Christianity, that they were building places of worship at 
several stations, and that' they had discontinued the practice 
of cannibalism, as well as many othei atrocities incident to 
their unconverted state. Beside the small, library -of which^ 
they came in ^uest, they were supplied with' ministers , and 
teachers, including their zealous friend Moorea, who, in tiie 
meantime, had been raised by the brethren at Wilks's har* 
bour to the higher office of minister. 

Mr. Crook, "whose exertions have been already so favonnb- 
Uy noticed, visited* Chain island in 1825, which hie found over- 
whelmed with desolation, occasioned, by a mdst i\irious ten^ 
pest« He^wasigraUfied by learning that the gospel had been 
received in other parts of the archipelago, and that though 
the faith of some professors had faltered, the great body of 
believers continued steadfast in their principles. It. is no 
doubt acknowledged, that while the influence of Christianity 
had proved most e0<;acious in softening the barbarous char* 
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WBter of the people, their savage disp^itioiis were 'still oee»* 
sionallf manifested. Desirous to propagate the new religion^ 
they had sent two native teachers to Amanu ; but these had 
hq sooner begun their \i&jdiortations, and enjoined abstinence 
firom the gross sins which everywhere prevailed, than they 
w^re attacked, their wives killed, and. themselves compelled 
to seek safety in a precipitate flight.' One of the women thus 
murdered was a daughter of the chief of Anaa; and the 
intelligence so enraged her countrymen, tl^at, forgetting the 
principles of forbearance iheuicated by' Christianity, they fitted 
out a fleet,' proceeded to Uie guilty Island, and punished a 
number of the inhabitants with death.* 

Alluding to the natives of the Gambler cluster, a navigator 
observes that, like the generality of uncivilized people, they 
are good-natUred when *pleased, and harmlesis when not irrita* 
ted ; obsequious when inferior in force, and overbearing when 
they have the upper-band. In features,* language, and cus- 
toms, they resemble the Society, Friendly^ and the. Sandwich 
islanders ; but they differ from these tnbes in being much 
more exehiplary in their manners, as' well as in their intern- 
course with one another. The eaptaln of the Blossom men- 
tions to their honour^ that during the whole time he was 
among them he did not witness « an indecent act or gesture.** 
. They display so great a mixture of feature and colour as to 
give some probability 'to the conjecture, that sesreral tribes 
from remote parts of thePaci^c had here met and mingled 
their peculiarities. Their language and religion are cloSsely 
allied to those of several other small nations i yet they diflfer 
essentially fironi all the tribes 'in* having no huge carved ima- 
ges surmounting their marais, and ' no fiatookas- or wattitf. 
Unlike them also they are deficient in caAoes, though they 
have the means of constructing them ; they have neither 
dubs, s)it>gs, nor bows ; and they do not present in their per-' 
sons those marks of mutifation which ^ome others deem in- 
dispensable on the death of their relations, or when they wish 
to appease their oflfend^ deities. While they are for the 
mo^t part fairer and handsomer than the Sandwich tslAnders, 
they are less efieminate than the Otaheitans. In genexal they 
have a fine Asiatic countenance, with mustaches, and beards ; 
and when their lieads are covered with a roll of wliite cloth, 
they might pass for Moors.f 

•Polynesian Resesfckes, Vo). iii.,i). 809. 

t Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific and Behrinc's Straits, vol. i., 
p. 197. Captain Beechey remarks, that the average height of Umhi ife 
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fhfaKh MwrUnyliie diseoveied aboul Ibrty ui4f?idtHik» nittaircfei 
ql. OUlieile^ who^ haviAg wideif one abipwreek, found tkef» ir 
nUec uf rest and eomparaUve Mdety. They idl entreaitc^ 
liiitt to eainy them in his veiisel te tkeir own land $ s favo«^ 
frhieh bie agreed to eonfer on a man idie appeared the mosi 
iHteUigeHt ^ their nuiiii)er> UMi Who inth hut wife and ehii« 
dren was allowed to eihbark in the Blossom. <* We Aoon dio« 
•o^wredi'^ says the eomoiander, ^ ^bat w^ Uttle colony wem 
ChiistiftDa;- they took nn eari^j^Of^Mnrtonity of oonyincing n* 
qaf Ihi^ and that they had both testaments and hymnb<N>k% 
printed in the Otah^itai^ language; they also* showed ns a 
k^acklead peneil and othei; materialsr for writing. Some of 
the girls repeated hymns^ and the greater part evinced a rew 
erenee.and respect ior the sacred books, which reflects much- 
qredit upon the missionar^ea, undcar whose oare we eould no 
limger doubt they had at one time been.''* 

Tttwanri, the person selected by the British ci^cer'as a pas- 
sisnger on board his ship^ met with a brother at Bow island, 
irtiere he appears to have been employed in thepearlrfishery, 
Aa incident is here mentipned which proves in a pleasing 
manner the. happy efiects of true religion evan on the least* 
(Xiltivated minds. Am^iher native ^ Anna, a miasionary^ 
who is described as a very well*behaved man, used every effort 
t» convert his new acquaintances to Christianity. He per^ 
Slivered amid mueh silent ridicule* and at l^i^h silieceeded in 
persuading the greater part of the islanders to conform to the; 
oUexyances enjoined by the goiq>el. It was ^ interesting ta 
contemplate a body of savages abandoning their superstitions^, 
reverently kneeling down wgon Uie sandy shore, and joinin^f 
in the morning and evening prayen^ to the Almighty. At 
ttds period there were nt Ahan no fewer tlmn. thirteen houses 
of prayer, under the dtreclion^^ of indigenous teachers, men 
who themselves, a little while before, indulged in aU the su* 
perstitious usages Of a most degrading idolatry. 

It is stated, that previously to the arrival oi the sedulous 
teacher now mentimied, every one had iiis - peculiar deity, of 
il^ch the Bpost. common was a piece of wood, with a tuit of 

above thit of EngUihm^ n, baft tfasy tre not m ivbust. In their masclsar 
mere is a flabbineas And laxity of integumoBtwhioii allows Um ilMa te>- 
huig in folds on tiie body; 
* Narratit^e of a Voyage to the Patifio uiA BehriDg^s 8tiailii» «#.» 



iinmait'liair studc into it ; b«t that wMch Tras deemed * most 
€fficaci<nis was the thigh-bone of an enemy, or even of a friend 
recently dead. Into the hollow of this remnant of mortality 
they inserted a lock of the same person^s.hair, ahd tlien sus- 
pended the idol to a tree. To these symbols, as long as they 
remained in favouf, they addl'essed their prayers ; but theiy 
piety, having no fixed basis, continued ^ot steady either in 
reganl tt> its object or the mannerof its expression.' So soon 
8» they doubted 'the power of theb god, or his incline^tien to 
flivour them, they cast hifn a'^ay aiid substituted another not 
less ridiculous* ' .; 

As Bow island is one of the largest in thfe ahshipelago, and 
affords distinct indications of ^heibanner in-which such for- 
mations are accomplished, the rcfader may find some' instruct 
tlon in the following details. It will. W' recollected that, like 
ill the others in that region of the Paicific, it has a Dsigoon in 
tile centre, surrounded by a strip of low. land about' seventy 
Hiiles in extent, tne part wMch is dry being, about ' a quarter 
of a mile in width. On the inner^ sjlde^ a few yards from the 
margin of the lake, theft is a bank consisting of finely bro- 
ken coral; and at the outer edge^ a much higher bank of- 
large blocks of the same materia]^ long since removed firom 
the reach of the -waves, and gradually preparing)for the usutd 
process of vegetation. Beyond this high bank there is a thiffi 
ridge, similar to that which Skir^ ]the lagoon ; and outside of 
it again, as well as in th^ lagoon, there is a wide shelf, three 
or four feet under .water, the outer one bearing upon .its dur* 
fkce huge masses of broken coral ; the mater^fils for an oiiler 
bank similar to the one just described^i .These appearances- 
lutturally suggest the. idea that the island must have risen by 
slow degrees. Thus the sand dispersed oVer^the lagoos ind^ 
(Sates a period wheii the sea rolled ^ntirefy over the reef, tore 
up blocks of coral from Jts .margin, and- by tonstant- friction' 
ground them to i^wd^r, and finally deposited the particles 
%here they now r^t.( The bank- near the lake^ must have 
-originated at a subsequent period, when the oUier ei^ge^ rising 
jHtorerto the surfkce, moderated, the strength of the waves> 
and the wash of the sea reached only, far enough to deposite 
.the brok^ eoral in- the fdac'e described. At a still- less di»» 
Jlant pmod, when tl^e isdand beciune dry, and the violence. of 
the sea was whoUy spent upon 4t» margin, the .<eoni, whi^ 
•had before escaped by being beneath the eurfiice, gave.way ttf 
impetuous .rorgey . iiniL . w^m^ depottted in. -. hrokea JaEi«9^ 

P 
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which formed the high ridge. ' Here the sea appears to 
dashed' a considerable time, uutii a secoad ledg^, graduallf 
extending seaward, ahd approaching the surface) so lesseneil 
the efiect of the waves upon this ledge also, that they were 
i$ain only capable of throwing up ao inferior heap similar te 
tiie one first mentioned.- In process of time, this outer ledge 
will become dry, and the many lai^e blocks of coral, now 
resting near its margin, will probably form another heap sim- 
ilar to the large one ; and.lhus the ^island will continue to in- 
crease by a succession, of ledges being brought to th^ sof* 
face, while, by the same process, the lagoon will gradually 
become more shallow and contracted. ^ 

The islands between. the Low archipelago andOtaheite are 
nil of the san^e geologl<^ structure as those already .described, 
■nd present to thenatu^st no information beyond that which 
respects, their position and extent. Jt is highly probable that 
ships sailing in a direct .line southeastward from Pitcaim isle 
to the .strait of Magellan> would makc'^many discoveries ; for 
it is very unlikely that the proicesls which has filled the Pacific 
with insular groups; throughout a space of eig^t thousand 
miles from t^e Malayan peninsula to Easter, isbnd, shall be 
found to stop entirely at the latter point. Navigators who 
enter the. South sea by^he way of- Cape Horn, usually ascend 
it ooce \o a higher latitude, as well' to avoid, the storms which 
agitate that parallel, as to seek supplies or the means of re- 
pairing their losses. Hence it may be asserted,, that no por- 
ton of the great ocjean. which covers nearly the .whole of the 
•outhem^ hemisphere has been less carefully explored than 
between hit. 30° and 50" S., andlong. 80° and 130° W. : the 
field, it may be presumed, of a great volcanic action, which 
is destined hereafter to form the basis of new lands. 

As Pitcaim's island properly belongs to the Paiunotus, or 
Coral ardiipela^, now described, we must not pass on with- 
out noticing its interesting history. This remarkable spot of 
land, which i» situated in lat. 2&*' 8., and long. 130° W., in 
supposed to have been 'seen by Quiros, an4 named by him In- 
carnation. In 1'76?,' it was again mentioned by Carteret» 
who fott|id it still uninhabited, and owing to the Want of har- 
boucs, almost quite inaccessible. All the interest coimected 
with it, even at present arises from its havii^ been selected 
by a few individuals engaged in the mutiny on boerd thtt 
Bounty, as a place so remote from the ordinary path of nai^ 
ication as to afibrd a tecore asylum iiooi the veogeanee «f 
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Ifee law WliidL they liad violated. Btstraeted hf personal aiw 
iffiosities, they led the island of Toobouai, where, they had 
meant to establish themselyes, and, after landing sixteen of 
theur number at Otaheite, the remainder, amounting to nine, 
ttigether with seven men and twelve women, who joined ihem 
at Matavai bay*, put to sea, directing their course toward the 
east. 

This departure took place in September, 1789, and nearly 
twenty years elapsed before the. fate of the adventurers was 
made known in Elnrope* The first notice respecting theuL 
was communicated to ^e admiralty, in May, 1S09, by Sfi 
Sidney Smith, who .had received int^Ugence from* Valparaiso 
to the following effect : Captain Fo^^er, of the American ship 
Topaz, relates that, upon landing on Pitcaim's island, he 
found there an Englishman of the name of Alexander Smith, 
the only person remaining of nine who escaped in his 
majesty's late ship Bounty; • &mth states that, after putting 
Captain Bligh in the boat, Cmriidtian, the. leader of the mxb- 
tiny, took command of the sliip, ana w:ent to Otaheite. Sail- 
ing thence, they reached their present residence in the course 
of the following yter, where they rah the ship ashore add 
broke her up. • ' 

No step appears to have'beeh' takei^ in conse^u^ce of this 
discovery^ and five more years ^had fiassed away before addi- 
tional particulars were obtained through the medium of two 
ttaval officers. Sir Thomas Staines and Captain Pipon, com- 
manding respectively the Briton and the Tagus. In a letter 
to the government, the former details the circurastanqes which 
led to his discovery of the island, the aqtual position of whidi 
was found to be nearly two hundred miles' farther east than it 
was marked in the charts of those days. X^e captain, in a 
private communication, enters into foller details, and expres- 
ses the surprise they experienced when, on approaching the 
land, they' saw a few huts neatly built amid plantations laid 
out w'ith>6rder and regularity. This convince them that it 
eould not be Pitcaim'^ island, because it had always;been de- 
scribed by navigators as uninhabited. Presently they ob- 
served a few natives coming down a steep descent„with tl^eir 
eanoes on their shoulderit ; and in a few'jninutes, perceived 
one of these little vessels darting iSurough a heavy surf, and 
paddling toward the ship ; 'but thdr astonishment was extreme 
when, on coming alongside, they were hailed- in the English 
language, « Wo»n*t you heave us a rope now !** 
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A formg.mani, w^o sprang with eiEtraordiaa]^ alaerit7x€«i 
l)oarcf, upon beang asked who he -was, replied, that he was 
Thursday October CJturistian, ^son of the late Fletcher Chris- 
tian, by an Otaheitan mother ; that he was the first peisoii 
born on the island, and that he was so called because he waf 
brought into the world on a Thursday in October. He soosi 
satisfied the two officers that he Was the individual he repre- 
sented himself to be,^and that he. wa^- fully 'acquainted with 
the memorable histofy of the Bounty. At this time he wa4 
about twenty-fbur years of age, fully six feet high, with dark 
hair, au^d an open, extremely interesUpg countenance. . A^ 
he wore nd covering except a piece of cloth round his loins^ 
and a straw hat orijiamented Vith black, feathers, hiff fine figf 
UTie and muscular limbs were displayed to the greatest advanf 
tage. ^ His body was. much tanned by exposure to the Weather^ 
and liis countenance ha4 a brownish cast, unmixed, however^ 
with that tinge of red so common among the natives of the Pa< 
cific islands. Adde4 to a great -share of good humour, they, 
were glad to trace in hia benevolent countenance all the l^iBir^ 
tures of ^li hon,est English face., The ihg^nupus manner vk 
which he answer^ed all questions put to him,.created'a lively, 
interest among the officers, who could not but regard hion 
with feelings of tenderness andCompassioi^ ; his manner, too, 
6f speaking English, w?is exceedingly pleasing, and correct 
both in grammar and pronunciation. He was accompanied; 
by a companion^ a handsome yoi^th of. seventeen or eighteea 
years of age, named George Young, son of the unfortunate, 
midshipman. When Sir Thomas Stiaines took them belpw, 
and set befor^ thepi something to eat, they both rose. up, and. 
one of them placing his hailds together in a posture of devc^ 
tion, asked a blessing on what they were about to receive* 
They were, ii ma^ welll)e imagined, not a, little surprised a( 
the sight of 90 many novel objects, the size of the ships, of. 
t£e guns, an4 everything around them. ■. Observing a. oow». 
they were at first soi](iewQat alarmed, and expressed a doub^i 
whether it was a huge goat or a horned hog, these being the> 
only two spqcies of quadrupeds they haid ever seen. A little 
4og amused theih much. . "O, what a pretty little thing it. 
isi" exclaimed Young. " I know it is a dog, for I have heavd, 
of such an animal." They informed the commander of many 
fthigular events which had taken place among the first set- 
tlers, but referred thepi for further. particulars to an old man 
on shore, whose name> they said^ was John Adams, the oal£ 
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Murvivin^'EngUslimail that came away in the Branty, Kt 
which time he was called Alexander Smith.'* ■ 

Adams, apon receiving a visit from Sir Thomas and Captaiik 
Pipon, showed some apprehension that thiey should carry him 
away a prisoner for his share in the niutiny. They soon, 
however, set his mind at' ease; observing, that althoagh in 
th^e eye of the law they conld only consider him . m the light 
of a criminal of the deepest die, yet it would be an act of 
the greatest cruelty to. take him away from his little family, 
who, in such a case, wouU be left to experience the utmost 
misiery and' distress, and ultimately perhaps to perish of want. 
The interesting little colony was now found to oontun forty-^ 
six individuals, induding^a few infants.' Their; personal at- 
tractions, which wiere great, excited less admiration than their 
virtuous conduct. The officers were assured that not one in* 
stance of imnwrality had occurred among the jojing people 
since their settlement in the island. Their native modesty,' 
aided by the precepts of religion, had .hitherto preserVjsd t^em 
from any approach to irregularity. The'yming womj^n told 
Captain Pipon, with ' much * simplicity, that they were not 
married, and that their fiither, as thet called Adams, had told 
them it was right .they should wait with imtienee till they had 
acquired sufficient property to bring'up a young family,^ be« 
fore they thought of marrying; and that they always followed 
his advice, because they knew it to be good. << But what de- 
lighted Us most,'' says the same officer, << was the convietioa 
Which John Adams had impressed da. the minds . of these 
young people of the propriety and^ neo^^ty of returning 
tiianks to the Almighty (br ' the ^ many blessings they enjoy. 
They never omit saying grace before and after meals, and 
never think of touching food without asking a blessing fi;om 
fiUm who gave it. The Lord's prayer and Sie creed^ they r^ 
l^at 'morning, and evening.^'t 

* The Eventful History of t^ii Mutiny and Piratical Seizure of H. If. 
8. Bounty ; its cause and consequen<;es : I3mo; pp. S99, 990. London, 
1831. [ No. St Family Library— School District Library, No. 186.] 

t Captain Beechey (vol. i., p, 104) remarks, that *^one tntenrupUipn 
only disturbed our first sleep ; it wm the' pleasing melody of the even- 
ing hymn, which, after th^e lights were out. Was chanted by the whole 
familyin the middle of the room. In the mornuig also we were awoke 
by their ii(ioming hymn and family deVotipn.'* 

The honourable Captain Waldegrave Who was there' in 1830, Says; 
** I never was so foicibly impressed with the blessings of a liturgy as I 
was at Pitcaim's island. Adams, the patriarch, could read, but until 
the latter days of his life, he could not write ; ydt, after the slaagbtw 

P2 
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, In the year 1817, when tbe condition of the exiles in Pit* 
cairn's Island was made known to the. directors in ~ London, 
the Missionary Society sent for their use a large supply of 
bibles, testaments, and prayer-books, which were diuly me* 
knowledged by John Adams. To these were added some ele- 
mentuy treatises for the education of the yoong, to whos6 
respectability .and comfort snch training- was indispensable. 
Some time before the arrival of Captain Beechey, a^halei 
had. touched at the islanfl, and left a person named John 
Buffet. In this m^ they fortunataly found an able and wil- 
ling schoolmaster-; for being captivated, by 'the behaviour of 
the people, he resolved to live among .them. His mind, natu^ 
rally setsious and devdUt, urged him to undect^e a still more 
important duty. ^ Beside teaching .the children, he regularly 
performed the office of a minister^ in conjunction with Adams, 
who, though illiterate, had felt himself bound to assumie the 
patriarchal, functions of priest and expound^ at the head oC 
his lai^ family. The English officers attended . divine ser- 
Tice one Sunday, a weekly festival. which is kept holy with 
greater 'Strictness than in more civilized pacts of the world. 
It is devoted' entirely to prayer, reading, and serious medita^ 
tion. No bodt is allowed to quit the shore, nor any work to 
be done, cooking,, excepted, for which preparation is made the 
preceding eviniAg. At church the prayers wereread by Ad- 
ams, and the lessons by Bufiet, the senuee being preceded by 
the^inging of hymns. The -greatest devotion wa^ apparent 
in every individual, and in the children there was a serious- 
ness uiUm9wn . to the younger part of our congregations at 
home. In the course of jtlie fitany, they prayed for their 
sovereign and all the royal 'fipnily^ with muck apparent 

of his sbiptnates and the Otaheitan men, he' reared up all t)\i children 
in feheTear of (^od, thrpu^ the instrumentality of the jBible and Prayer- 
book. He could not coippose pravers, but he -could read them to the 
little assembled flock ; he read those beautiful prayers found in th6 
prayer-book of the Church of flngland: from it also he taught the cat- 
echism, the commandments, aqd all the Christian auties. So strongly 
attached are they to this' service, that no dissenting minister could^bd 
admitted ; they drti^ from it as tHe w'ell-spring of life, and will not ob- 
tain water from any other source."* 

' " John Adams died in March, 1829. During his life, all obeyed him 
as a parent. ' Father* was his only title- fehortly' before his. death, he 
called the heads of families together, and urged them to appoint a 
chief: bat they looked up to him while living, and have appointed 
none since his deajth.^' — journal of Royal Geographical Sudety ^yol. iii., 
p,161. 
*8.«enQte,p. 110. - 
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ekiniieMiicM. ' Scndc special" appeals to |lQaTexi,.'w])icH were, 
thought approprJAte to their particular case, wer^ added to 
the usual. service; 'and the venerabler father, lest he shpuld 
l«ay^ out anything essential, read sc^veral of those occasional 
forms directed to be used a| certain times and i^eason^. A 
sermon followed, which was' y^ry well delivered by Buifet $ 
and in order that.no part of it should escape attention or be 
forgotten, it was r^ui three .times. The whole concluded 
with hymns, ^hich we^ -fir'st sdng by the grown people and 
tiien by the children. About half an hour afterward, they 
again assembled for pcayers, which were once more repeated 
at sunset ; so that, with their morning and evening service, 
^ey may be said to hav^ church five times on Sunday. 

Their number, when visited by Captain Beechey in. 1825, 
was^«stimated at sixty^ix* -la 1831, when removed, at their 
own desire, to Otaheite, they had increased to eighty-sieven $ 
and such^ inideed, was the ^ogress of rthe population, tliat it 
must very soon outgroiir the m^ans of subsistence. It.'is per- 
haps to this cause, unplying the necessity of suocessive emi- 
grations, that weSmust ascribe the fact of several 'small isles, 
which wer^ at one time*^peOpted being found w:ithout inhabit- 
ants. This remark is applicable to Easter island, as well 
as to the one -selected by Christian- 'anid his remnant of 
mutineers.- At both places colossal figures were fovind, as 
well ^ the ruins of marais,: the to/n^ and temples of .the 
Pacific ; and though these relics indicate no progress in the 
mrts, they prove the existence, of tribes in placjes ^i^here they 
dre no longer seem Had the exiles from Pitcairn^s island 
enjoyed comfort-in Otaheite^ the phenomenon of an entire de- 
sertion, the complete, exode of q, whole n^tiou, would have 
been again repeated. 

Soatjiward of the Society isles lies a group to which, from 
a reference to their "position, the epithet Austral hfts been ap- 
plied by a distinguished geographer. They are situated be- 
tween lat. 23<»-28° S., and long. 144°-14S'' W. ; are five 
in number, and suppc»sed to contain about ^sPOO inhabitants. 
Rapa, the> most distant &om th^ equator, was observed by 
Vanconvjer, in December, 1791, oh his passage irom. New 
Zealand to Otaheite. It is abqut twenty miles in circumfer- 
ence, mountainous, but, at the -same time, abundantly supplied 
with wood and water, ^ Aurai, its principal harbour, is on the 
eastern siiie, having aip extensive accomhiodation for shipping, 
Iboa^h the entnmee u rathar iiarcow an^ intricate. Mr. Ellis, 
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who aitproached this island in 1817*, ^escribeB it as presentiog 
in its higher parts rather a barren aspect ; but adds, that the 
lower eminences, with many 'of the TaUeys, were oorered 
with verdure, trees, and bushes'. . As Rapa is not surrounded 
with a reef, the waves of the ocean dash against the base of 
tiie hOk, and hence there is hardly any land skirting th^ 
shore. The inhabitants bear a greater oresemblahee to the 
Otaheitans than to the natives of New Zealand, though their 
language presents a closer affiniljr to thatt>f the latter peofde. 
Their complexion is of the usual copper oohmr ; their features 
regular; and their countenances, .which are in many cases - 
handsome, are shaded with dark hair, both straight dnd .end- 
ing. But they were, at the period now mentioned, most sav- 
age creatures,' fierce and suspicioUii; their behaviour being as 
unceremonious as their appearance was uninviting. VancocK 
yer found them unusually shy at first, but afterward very bold 
and thievishly and, as a sin^ar trait in their manners, it is 
worthy of remark, that though hiii sinp was surrounded by 
not fewer than three huudred <^ them,- there were neither 
young children, womeuj- nor aged persdnsfin any of theit 
eanoes. 

In the year 18^, a vessel belonging tp an Otaheitan chief 
touched at Rapa, and carried thence ttro nhtives. Being wel 
received a^ Papara, where ^ Mr. Pavies, the missionary, pre- 
sided, they consented to attend church and go to school. Ai& 
ter a brief space, they were sent home loaded with gifts, and 
accompanied by two individuals who were desired to collect 
information relative to the countrjr and the character of its 
^habitants. This result of this visit was eitremely. Satisfac- 
tory; a trade in sandal-wood was forthwith opened; a|id 
the deputies from Otaheit&were assured that any proposals 
ibr a . friendly intercourse would be met with corresponding 
feelings. In the beginnujig of the following year, accordingly, 
two teachers and their wives, with a schoolmaster and a me- 
chanic, sailed tot Rapa ; carrying thither spelling-bobkSy.cop- 
ies of the Scriptures, and ai variety of useftil tools, seeds, 
plants, and timber, for a bhapel. They were received by the 
chiefs with respect and hospitality ; but though these last 
promised protection, and even assistance in erecting a plaee 
of worship, they gave no encouragement as to a speedy re- 
ception of the gospel. Their^ intercourse, howeVer, with the 
more civilized people of the Georgian isles, not only increased 
tiieir Sources of temponJ agoyment, bvt it atoo, sooner Um 



^timr ^p^ted, piiDved the mjeias. t>f introdiiciii^ Cfaristianity 
^«inong them, and of raising mfuny to a participation in its 
r«piritusd blessings. Before the chise of 1829, four chapels 
. were erected at different station^, in which, by' taieans of na- 
tive missionaries, religious instruction was regularly giyen to 
attentive audieuices. « . ^ 

^. About six degrees to the northwest of Rapa is Raivavai, or 
High island, w^h was. discpvered by Lieutenant Broughton, 
;of4h« Chatham) in th« yeiur 1791* .The inhabitants, who 
.have a great reseoiblancQ tb the other South sea jslanders in 
most of their usages, are esteemed less cruel, and, in some 
•^respects, more ingenious. Infanticide is said to have been 
unknown among them ;• and there is no evidence that, -thongh 
;.strongly addicted to id()iatry, they «ver stained their hands 
with human. sacrifices. Pomare, who. considered the island 
^as subject .to his dominion, sailed thither in- 1819, on board JUi 
American trader; and he. had no. sooner presented himself 
than the people .tendered their l^Qmage> and solicited his pfo- 
.tection. About two, years aiterwai^, Mr. Henry, son of one 
•of <thcf missionaries, who eominanded a small vessel belonging 
.to the king of Otahdte, arrived at High islanjl on Sunday, 
.when the converts were about to assemble for divine worshijp. 
The oongoegation. consist^ed of seven hundred perisons ; and 
fiach individual, on .entering the church, kneelel down, and 
.Httered a short prayer. -The stranger wa» much delighted 
with the quiet, devout, and orderly manner in which they 
JBonducted themselves at service, as well as during the re- 
mainder of thje Lord's day.* 

The open renunciation.of idolatry had been effected ^shoiC 
.time previously ; nearly all the inhabiti^nts having declared 
themselves desinms* of -Christian instruction. Mo^t df their 
former objects >of warship had been removed from^the tem- 
plet, find some of those mutilated stone figures were actually 
.converted into 4 seats at the doors of. the ipissionary chapel.. 
In 1822, suitable teachers from Eimeo were stationed in the 
Island, who shQwed the utmost ililigeiicc in promoting the im- 
provement of the people. Three years letter, two large 
places were erected for public worship, one of which was 
.capable of containing . three hundred persons, and, at its 
opening^ witnessed the administration of baptism to more 
than fifty adults, beside eixty children. Mr. Davies, in 1826, 
orgsakiaed a regular phurch, whoi sixteen^ individuals, aAeir 
*Pi4yBesiiatKeeMic]lM,vohjtt,p. 3)'^. '^ 
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due fxaminaUoR, were njiited io^ Chiistian feUowabip wfth 
the brethren, who had resided jsome time among^ them. Bat 
three years afterward, an epidemic, in the form of a matig- 
nant fever, swept away a* large {tortioa of the uihahitants, in- 
eluding twelve of their instructers. 

Another island of the group which lays claim to our attep- 
lioa. is Toobouai, which is situated ii^ lat. 23^ 30 S., and 
long. 149** 20^ W., being about. twelve miles in cireumfer* 
ence.^ 'It was discovered l>y Cook in thcv course of his thinl 
voyage, an(l has obtained a certain celebrity from being the 
first place at which the mutineers touched after baving taken 
possession of the Bounty. It was 'subsequently approached by 
the Duff,' the crew of which, in February, 1797, saw it at the 
distance of- thirty miles,, just as the shades-of night were about 
to veil its scenery andvinhabitants from their ey^. It is sup- 
posed to have been but recently peopled by the natives of a 
neighbouring island, who, when sailing to some other quarter, 
were driven thither by a viQlent gale. 

The aiutbor of the Researches, Who landed at Toobouai in 
th^ year 1817, describes it as hilly and v^antr and being 
surrounded by a coral reef, is well protected from the' pres- 
sure of tlie heavy waves which roU in that latitude. The 
population appeared but small, and their meaa^did not seem 
equal to the maintenance of a greatly increased nuittber : only 
one pig Was taken o^ board, a proof that their stock of pro- 
visions was not ample. Mr. EUis mentions, that the day 
after their arrival, two or three men belqnging to the I«ow 
archipelago came on board the vessel, and askeil the captain 
for a passage to Otaheite. Upon his inquging their purpose, 
they replied that, some weeks before, they had left that island 
to return to their native place, but, being drifted by contrary 
triads out of their course, they ultimately reached Toobouai; 
that shortly after they landed, the inhabitants fiercely attacked 
them, seized their property, and broke their canoe ; and that 
|hey now wished to acquaint Pomare with their nusfortune, 
who^ they hoped, ps soverei^ of both countries, would com- 
mand a full indemnification of their losses, and . by supplying 
another, boat, enable them to realize - their first intentions. 
Two Europeans, who were on the island at the time, reported 
that they were very peaceable, and that the Toobouans had 
CQmmeaced the attack, because the strangers tried to persuade 
them to east away their idols and ^ believe in Jehovah, the 
only true God* Being asked why they did not resist the oi^ 
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•ety and wbether they were avene to war, tbey aastrered that 
they were taught to delight ia battles, and were not at all 
afrai4 of the people among whom they had been cast«> But, 
they added, when a^t Otaheite they had embraced ike new re- 
Jigion, whieh taught them to do. no murder, and eyen to loTe 
their enemies ; whereibfe they tiiought it better to lose, their 
canoe and all their goods than to offend God by, killing the 
asiNiilants, or to (^sregard ■ the injunctions of Jesus Christ. 
Being afterward provided With a siiS, they returned for their 
fsompanions, and finally completed their voyage, by debarking 
at the island whence they originally depieurted. 

The inhabitants of ToObouai, who • appear to have first 
heard of the gospel from these casual visiters', were at no dis- 
tant period inqt^ to make inquiry for themselves respecting 
its sublime doctrines, and cheering cons<)lation8. In 1822, 
they sent messengers to Otaheite 19' request books and in- 
atructers. .Their wishes were coiii^pUed with; two native 
teachers were selected for that new province of evangelical 
labour; and Mr. Nott a^mpanied them in />rder that he 
might preach to the converts, and^ipake the necessary arrange- 
ments for future ministrations. The first fruits of this mis- 
sion appeared in the reconciliation of two chiefs, who had 
actually tal^en thel&eld lb decide their quarrel in a fieroie 
combat. On the following morning they bH atteMed public 
worship in a building erected for the purpose, where they 
heard a sermon on Christian principle, duty, and hope. *^ It 
was truly gratifying to beheld those who had. only the day 
before expected to have' beei|' engaged in^ shedding each oth- 
er's blood, now mingled in one qliiet and attentive assembly, 
W[here the warriors, of rival chieftains fl^ght be ^eeU sitting 
side by side, listening to the gospel of peace.'' But here, as 
elsewhere, .the prospects of the teachers were not fully real- 
ized. A certain reaction usuUly followed the introduction of 
the iiew faith in most of the islands, origiriatiikg, it has been 
tnpposied., ia public distress, which was not unnaturally as- 
cribed to. the anger of the gods whose service had been aban- 
doned. About the period ia question, a fatal epidemic pre- 
vailed throughout the whole archipelago, and swept off many 
of the peojde. , The missionaries coatinued their labours, and 
^e effects of the pestilence gradually disappeared ; but it was 
remarked in 1829, when they were visited by a deputation 
ftom Otaheite, that although the industry of the inhfibitants 
and their advancement in civilization were gntifying, their 
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progress in leant&ig "vras but, sDMdl, itnd the ignorance or crttf^ 
pidity of thie children discouraging. Less attention, too, was 
inid to the teachers than formerly ; .tfnd a eonsideral^Ie agit«- 
tion prevailed, owing to the nnpopnltfr nature of some laws 
transmitted by King Pomare, and th6 want of decision in the 
persons vested with local authority.* 

* This isfland, it is remarked in the tezt^ derived some celebrity frooi 
being the temporary retreat of the mutineers who seized Ut^ l^unty. 
The verses composed by Lord Byron in reference to the unfortunate 
Fletcher Christian and his companions in guilt are well known, and 
have been frequently quoted ; still, being) not only beautiful in them- 
tftilyes, but appropriate to the occa8ion,*.w.e hesitate not to transcribe a 
small portion. The poem from which the extract is lodade is .entitlo^ 
" The island, or Christian arfd his Comrades.'* ' 

. " Young hearts, which languished for some sunny isle^ 
' Where summer'years and Summer women smile ; 
Men without country, who, too long estranged, ' 
Had found ho native home, or found it changed, ) . 
And, heJf uncivlli2ed, pre/erred the' cave . 
Of some soft savage to the uncertain, wave — 
The gushing fruits that nature gave urttilled ; 
The wood without a path but where they il^illed ; 
The field o'er which promisouqus Plenty poured . 
Her horn ;.the equal land without a lord ; '. , 

The wish— which ages have not >yet subdued ' 
In man'-^o havd no lA aster save his mood ; 1 ' 

The eartii, whose mine was on itjs face, unsold. 
The glpwiog sun and produce all its gold ; 
The freedom wliich can call each gn^ot a home ; . ' ' 
The general garden, where al) steps may roam,' 
Where Nature owns a nation as her child, c 

Exulting in the enjoyment of the wild : 
their shiells, their fruits, the only wealth they know. 
Their unexpJonng navy, the canoe ; . ' . 

Theii^ sport, the dasAiing breakers and the chase ; ^ 
Their strangest sight a European face— • 
Such wa^ the country which these' straifigers yearned 
To see agcun ; a sight they dearly earned." 

^ <« How pleasant were the songs of Toobouai, 
When summer's sun went down the coral bay ! 
Come, let us to tile islet's softest shade. 
And hear the warbling birds! the damsels said: 
The wood'-dove from the forest depth shall cooy 
Like voices of the go^s from Bolotoo ; 
We'll cull the flowers that grow above the dead, 
For these most bloom where rests the warrior's head ; 
And we will sit in twilight's face, and se« 
The sweet moon glancing through the tooa tree, 
The lofty accents of whose sighing bough ' ^ 
Shall sadly please^s as we lean below ; ^ '^ 
Ordiaib.l^esteep^aiid.vtewthe^iuif io.T«]i 
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RuroMD, another toember of the same gnnip^ » wortiif of 
• pfaufe in the ^ftaals of missicmaiy labours,' as being tin 
aeeae of a gi^eat trnimph gained by the spirit of tmth taSA 
eiriUaatioA over error and barbarism. This island was dis* 
oovered hf Captain Cook, who describes it under the native 
appellation of Oheteroa, and is situated in lat. 22° 27' 8;, asd 
kag. HHf* 47' W. It is elearlf of vblcanie origin, presentitfg 
a inountadhous surfkce, beautifafiy diversified, with a strip ol 
heuA along the beach, which is protected, by a continuous reef 
of coral. The conversion of the inhabitants is ascribed, tor a 
contagious disease with which they were visited in the yei^ 
J820. Their number being reduced by its ravages to about 
two hundred,. Annra, a young chief, resolved to seek a pro^ 
longation of We by betaJting himself to sea, in which detei^ 
ffiination he was joined by some others. After sundry adve]|i> 
tares, they landed at Raiatea, where they were kindly received 
by the inhabitants ; under whose direction they soon ni^fif* 
ward visited the dwellings of the missionaries, the native 
Christians, the chapel, and schools. When sufficienHy iiN 
strutted, they further proceeded to renounce their own supev- 
tlitions, to take part in public worship, and finally to mallt 
Ito open profession of the gospel. 

They were now seized with a strong desire to eonm»ini««l# 
to their countrymen the valuable knowledge which they theior^ 
selves had just received ; and as an English Ship happened Id 
airive, the captain generously consented to give them pa»L 
iage to Rxtrutoo. Two native believers, with their- vriirefl^ 
were, at the request of Anura, selected to acoonpany them^ 
and, accordingly, in Jnly, 1821, they all embarked fbr his ptf* 
temal island, which they reached after a voyi^e' of thre<l 
days. At their debarkation, the Raiatean teachers, igoorattl 
that they had touched consecrated ground, performed a Chri»>° 
tian rite which the inhabitants firmly believed woidd be puffi^ 
ished by a visiblift manifestatioi\ of wrath on the part of theii^ 
divinities; but finding that the sacrilege was aUoWpd to paiw 
varevenged, they readily yielded to the suggestion that thek 
gads, having no power, were no longer worthy of the cosl^ 

Wrestle with rocky giants o^er the main, 
Which spUrn in columns back the baffled spray^« 
How beautiful are these ! How happy they 
Who, froth the toil and tiAnuH of their tires^' 
Steal to look down where naught but ocean iftrives't 
Eveii he too loVe^ att timers the blue lagoon, 
And smootti lite rufflatf ttann b«Mttli mmU kJ* 

Q 
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oblations presented by their Totaries. Anura set the exftm- 
pie of dismissing his idol, of which he made a present to tht 
eaptain who had conveyed him and his party from Raiatea^ 
Hnving invited the whole population to meet him, the zealoiia 
chief began his address by relating to them, the principal in* 
ddents of his late voyage, alluding to their apprehension, 
**fikai he had been« eaten by the evil spirit in the depths of the 
sea.'' He assured them that, on the contrary, Grod had led 
him by a way which he knew not, to a land where teachers 
dwelt, and where the divine word grew and flourished ; and 
that he had returned to them for the purpose of communica- 
ting the compassion of Jehovah, the name of the Son of God» 
and the work of the Holy Spirit in enlightening their hearts. 
To this address the king and the leaders of the people re> 
plied : " We will receive the Word of Life, and let every- 
thing made by our hands as ah object of worship' be totally 
destroyed in the fire." The muhitude there, as in aU othor 
parts of the world, easily susceptible of a prevailing impulse, 
and not averse to change, with reason, or without it, instantly 
hurled their images from the places they had so long occu« 
pied, burnt to the ground three of their sacred dwellings, and, 
on the same day, proceeded in a body to the demolition of 
their temples.* 

After remaining about 'a month in Rurutoo, the boatmen 
irom Raiatea returned home, having their little vessel loaded 
with the rejected idols ; a token of success which was re* 
eeived with great thankfulness and satisfaction by the Chris- 
tian community in the former island. A meeting was held 
in the large chapel to communicate the delightful tidings to 
the people at large, and to offer praise to God for the triumph 
with which he had graciously crowned the first effort in thai 
quarter to extend the knowledge of his name. The buUding 
Was lighted up with ten chandeliers made of wood neatly 
tamed ; eocoanut shells were substituted for lamps. The 
■laddle chandelier held eighteen lights, twelve in the lower 
eirde, and six in . the upper ; the others held ten and twelve 
«ach« When lighted up, they presented to the natives a most 
brilliant appearance, which' called forth expressions of aston- 
ishment and pleasure. In the course of the evening the de- 
graded idols were exhibited from the pulpit, one of which, ia 
particular, the national god of Rurutoo, excited considerable 
interest, being esteemed by his ignorant devotees as the 
* PdyoMiaB B» soi rch e s, voL iii., p. 999. 
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eestor of their tribe, the patriarch by wbfim their island waf 
originally peopled. Tainatoa, the king, addressed the meet* 
ing, encouraging his subjects to persevere in their good work. 
** Let us," he exclaimed, " continue to giv^ our oil and ar- 
row-root to God, that the blind may see and the deaf hear.''* 

In 1822, when the island was visited by a missionary, it 
was found that many of the Rurutooans had learned to read, 
and some to write ; and a^ a proof of their pacific habits, the 
railing round the table in front of the pulpit was composed 
of the handles of spears, no longer required for their original 
use. Afler the lapse o€ two years, Mr. Ellis again set foot 
among them, travelled across their mountains from one station 
to another, and conversed freely virith the inhabitants, not • 
few of whom were living in comfortable dwellings, and wear- 
ing decent clothing. Industry, activity, and cheerfulness^ 
were everywhere manifest, and the general improvement 
steadily advancing. In 1829^ when Mr. Williams inspected 
their aifairs, he was called to perform the pleasing duty of 
openiag a new church, sixty feet long and forty wide, and 
found that on both sides of the island education had been so 
well received, that there was scarcely an adult who could not 
read.f ^ 

Thie only other island we shall mention as belonging to this 
duster, is Rimatara, situated westward of Toobouai, and a 
little farther north. Its circumfo-ence does not exceed twenty 
miles ; and though more elevated than those of the coral for- 
mation, it does not rise to any great height above the level cl 
the ocean. Being protected by a reef, the land on the sea- 
side is valuable ; the hills are clothed with trees and shrubs ; 
while the valleys yield the fruits common to that region of 

* About this period the miBsionnries, who feared that they had become 
a burden to the society at home, began to induce \he islanders among 
whom thev laboured to contribute somewhat toward supporting the 
fimidi. The lAup Hope, which conveyed Anura to his own island, had 
on board eighty tens of cocnanut oil, an offering from the Christians 
of Otaheite. George the Fourth, upon being informed of this circum- 
stance, gave orders that the duty should he remitted, which enhancei 
the value of the property 4002. The total amount, therefore, thus con- 
veyed to the directors in London was about 1.8001. The policy of such 
demands on the industry and piety of the converts may be doubted, at 
hot unlikely to excite the suspicion of mercenary views in their teach* 
ars. Such donations elsewhere have been fegaided as the basts of a 
eommercial intercourse which reflected no favourable light on the 
Christian cause.— WUIiom/'f Mitnmuay Snterpruet, p. S6 

t Polynesian Bfsearches, vol. iii., p. 404 
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Dm «wUu The iK^^nlation is estunated at tliree biiiidiif4 f 
mud they are described as a quiet, gentle race, who find n 
repdar occupatioii in the simplest employments of i^ricul* 
Uure and fishing. They seem not to be chargeable with tha 
immoralities which stain the character of their neighbours in 
the Society isles, and more especially in the Low archipelago. 
Their sources of enjoyment are more scanty, but, in compeiM 
Mtion, their crimes and sufferings are much fewer. 

We owe our knowledge of their sequestered dweUing eift> 
tirely to the exertions ^ the missionaries ; for, though the 
lAtives of the more northern groups had some faint notion of 
the existence of an island and a small peoide at a greater dis- 
tance than themselves frmn the equator, they could give no 
such directions as would have led to a disoovery. When 
Anura returned to his own country firom Raiatea, he found 
there a number of the inhabitants of Rinuitara, who, after 
veoeiviflg Christian instruction, made haste to convey this 
sfime blessing to their kinsmen at home. In the month of 
June, 1S22, the brethrra in Bolabola sent two of their body 
lo assist them in this benevolent undertaking, and, beside the 
elements of religion, to teach the important arts of reading 
and writing. They applied themsdves with diligence to the 
•ceempUshment of their ol^ect, and sueh was Uie success 
yrith which their endeavours were attended, that when thii 
author of the Missionary Enterprises visited them, abo^t i^ 
toen months afterwaird, he found that the people at large hil4 
renounced their iijols, and were living in the utmost haonony* 
They had erected a building for divine worship, the walls of 
which were plastered, and the floor nqgu^nrly boantod* Th» 
opAgregation, amounting to nearly three hundred, ivesented • 
most interesting sight. The females were neatly dressed in 
white cloth of their own manufacture, and all wearing bon- 
nets which the wives of the teachers had taught them to 
make. ^ Men who had grown old in the service of idolatry^ 
and who had never met fbr worship but in a heathen teraple, 
now assembled to render homage to the living Qod. The 
venerable figures, whose heads were gray with years, ap- 
peared in sti^ing contrast with the youth and sprighUiaesn 
of the children by whom they were surrounded.'* Puriog 
the eervioe all were attentive and ai^Mrently deeply interested* 
At this time the entire population were under instruetioB, 
including a hundred and thirty bpys and girls.* 

* Raseaiches, vol. iii., p. SM. Mr. Wiuiant (EnlMipriMa, p. taS) 
•myi : ** I have not spoken of any of my visits to Rimatarm, a beautiM 
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A great improTeraent lias also been effected in their moral 
aentiments and social intercourse. Tlie missionaries, on their 
first arrival, found great cause to lament that, though their 
habits were in many respects mild and humane, they sub- 
jected the women to the most humiliating drudgery. They 
were compelled to labour in the cultivation of the ^oil, while 
their husbands and brothers spent their hours in indolence or 
amusement ; a practice which continued som^ ^ime after the 
conversion of ihie whole people to the gospel, which sanctions 
no such disparity in the sexes. To remedy this evil, a meet- 
ing was held in the year 1825, when one of the preachers 
Imposed a change in their usages as far as the employment 
of the females was concerned. No sooner was it explained 
than every^chief present expressed his opinion in favour of 
the meditated reform ; and their deliberations ended in a unan* 
mous resolution that thenceA>rth << the men should dig, plant, 
and prepare the food, and the women make cloth and bonnets, 
and attend to their household work.'' The ebange thus in« 
troduced, by establishing a suitable division of labour, has 
proved favourable to domestic virtue and social happiness, 
while it has greatly augmented all the means of subsistence. 
Aware that their comfort depends essentially on a knowledge 
of the arts, they sent one of their number to Bolabola, a dis- 
tance of nearly four hundred miles to learn the trade of a car- 
penter and other branches, in order that on his return he might 
communicate his acquirements to others.* 

About four years ago, notice was given to* the public of 
the discovery of a group of islands in the Low archipeli^o, 
which do pot appear in any map or chart. The Actseon, a 
ship of war, commanded by Lord Edward Russell, while on 
the passage from Otaheite to Pitcairn's island, discovered 
land, and being within three miles of the most western island, 
bearing north-northnf^est, made out three low wooded ones, 
with a heavy surf on the beach, and no appearance of anchor- 
age. The most distant appeared to have a lagoon in the cen- 
tre, with a reef extending about three quarters of a mile from 
its northwestern and southeastern extremes. The names 

Uttle iflland, about seventjr miles west of Rurutoo. We tnt heard of 
it from Anura ; and Christianity being established at Rtirutoo, we suc- 
ceeded in imparting the same blessing to the inhabitants of Rimatara. 
Messrs. Thorlkeld and Orsmond were the first Europeans who via- - 
ited it." 

* Missionary Chronicle, No. xli., p. S71. BUis, voL iii., p, Wt. 
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•08igBe4 lo them, respectively, were Betfoid, Mktoy toad 
Melboorne ; and from a charTmade iff the master of tbe Ao- 
teon, it appears that they stretch about thirteen miles from 
northvest to southeast. The middle one ww conjectured ta 
le about five miles in length, but there were no traces of in^ 
habitants. 

The positions were determined by means of three good 
ciuronometers, when seren days from Otaheite, and eight be- 
fore arriving at Pitcaim's island, so that it may be presumed 
'there can be little doubt as to the correct situation of tha 
froup. It is in the same parallel, and about sixty miles t» 
tiie westward of Hood's island. There is reason to beUeve 
that several others are known to the navigators in those re- 
mote seas, though they have not found their way into €h« 
compilation of any hydrographer. Of these may be men- 
tioned the Amphitrite and Maria islands, discovered by Mr. 
£brill, the ihaster of an Otaheitan merchantman ; the latter 
being considered identical with one seen by M. Denis in tiie 
month of December, 1835. Such discoveries, m truth, must 
from time to time continue to be made in that vast ocean, 
where volcanic agency, combined with the labours of the 
iooph]rte, never ceases to stud the surface of the deep with 
foiiito of new land.* 

* Jimmal of Hxe Boyal Geofraphical Society of LondoBi vol. rii., p. 
454. Bulletin de la Soci€t€ de G6ographie, Auffust, 1837 ; and Journal 
^ the Royal Geographical Society, vol. ri.t p. 441. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Hervey or Cook^t lakmda* 

fbrrey Mftnds disooTered by C6ok— His Mistake w to Inhabitant*^ 
Their ftnt Vieit to the Enylish Ship— BehaTieur and Appearance-^ 
Number of Island*— A Chief goes on Board at Mangaia— Population 
and Kxtent of it—Position of Atiu, and Number of Inhabitants — ^Sin- 
gular Mistake as to the Animals in the Ship— Omal meets Natives of 
ioriety Islands— Account of their Vovage— Discovery of Aitutaki-^ 
its Position and Appearance-^^kCauke discovered by two Missionariea 
-T-Mr. Williams reaches Rarotonga— Gospel introduced into Aitutaki 
—Appearance of People— Visit of Missionaries to Mangaia— Their 
Imital Reception— Inhabitants converted to the Gospel— success of 
ttie Teachers at Atiu Mitiaro, and Mauke — ^Bfemaiks by Captain 
Ix>rd Byron— Rarotonga receives the Gospel from Papeiha, a Native 
teacher— Rapid Success of Christianity— Mr. Williams again visits 
Rarotonga— Introduction of sundry new Ijaws among the People- 
Polygamy and the Principle of Succession to Property— Hervey 1st 
an<b exposed to Hurricanes — ^Epidemic Diseases — Numerous Deaths 
in 1831- Children greatly improved by Missionaries — DifBculties with 
l^e adult Pupils— Aversion to attend Church- Expedient adopted by 
the Preachers — ^Favourable Contrast as to Rarotonga— Continued 
Progress of Knowledge and Civilization— Case of a Chief— Number 
of Persons in Congregations and Schools— Religion must precede 
all other Improvements. 

The islands which form the subject of this chapter were 
difcovered in 1773. by the renowned Cook, who named what 
he considered the principal one of the gronp in honour of 
Captain Uerveyy at that time a Lord of the Admiralty, and 
afterward Earl of Bristol. Upon approaching its shore, he 
Ibund it to consist of two or three small islets connected to- 
gether by breakers, like most of the same class in the South 
•ea, lying in a triangular form, and about six leagues in dr- 
cnmferance. It was clothed with wood, among which were 
■lany eoooannt trees ; but he saw no people, nor appearance 
of dwellings, and had reason to believe there were none. 
According to his observations, the latitude is 19^ 18' south, 
and the longitude 158^ 54' west. In }823,,when visited by a 
missionary, it was ascertained that, in regard to occupation* 
the great navigator had concluded too luistily. It was, no 
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donbt, foaii4 that the miserable natives, by their frequent 
wars, had reduced their number to about sixty ; and seven 
years later, this small remnant was, by the same cause, still 
farther diminished, to five men, three women, and two chil- 
dren, who were disturbed by a violent contest which of them 
should be king. Captain Cook, indeed, long before the pe- 
riod of missionary enterprise, had corrected his mistake in re- 
gard to the supposition just mentioned. On the 6th April, 
1777, when he again drew near it, he observed several canoes 
put off from the shore, and direct their coarse toward the 
ships. « This was a sight that surprised me," says be, << as no 
signs of inhabitants were seen when the island was first dis- 
covered ; which might be owing to a pretty brisk wind that 
then blew, and prevented their canoes venturing out as the 
ships passed to leeward, whereas now we were to windward." 
He describesf his visiters as clamorous and disorderly in the ex- 
treme, having, at the same time, all the suspicion and thievish 
propensities of the Polynesian race. They attempted to take 
some oars out of the Discovery's boat, and struck a man who 
endeavoured to prevent them. They also cut away with a 
shell a net with meat which hung over the ship's side, and ab* 
soluteiy refused to restore it. Behaving in the most daring 
manner, they made a sort of hook of a long stick, with which 
they openly endeavoured to rob the crew of whatevei came 
within their reach. They had a fierce, surly aspect, lesem- 
bllng in features the natives of New Zealand, with stnmg 
black hair, which thefy wore either hanging loose about the 
shoulders, or tied in a bunch on the crown o€ the head.* 

The Hervey islands aro seven in number, which^ besides 
the one now specified, are, Mangaia, Atiu, Mitiaro, Manke^ 
Aitutaki, and Rarotonga. The first of these was discovered 
by Captain Cook, on the 29th March, 1777. Being near the 
shore, he could perceive with- his glass that several of the na«^ 
tives, who appeared upon a sandy beach, were afmed with 
long spears and clubs, which they brandished in the air with 
signs of threatening. Most of them were naked, but a fev 
had pieces of cloth of different colours, white, striped, or 
chequered, which they wore as a garment, thrown about the 

* A Voyage toward the South Pole and round th6 World, performed 
in His Majesty's ships the Resolution and Adventure, in the yean 
1779, 177!), 1774, and 1775, written by James Cook, commander of tha 
Resolution {% vols., London, 1770), vol. i.^ p 190. Mlssionaiy Entti^ 
prisesyp. lli 
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^iMbunce ingeaioiisly woYen, which B^emed intended to detad 
Iheir feet againtft the oond rock. Their beards were ioi^ ; 
.Md the iaside of their armf^ fivm the shoulder to the elbowy 
ifBfi taltooedy aAer the m«iL]^ of the other iaUmders in those 
Jatitndes. "Die Idbe of the ear was pinved, or rather slit, and 
to sueh a length that one of them stvdc iato tt a knife and 
flume faaads'iiHdieh he had ^received from the sailors. Men- 
j«oa, a chief, aceompanied the eapftain on hoan), wkete the 
cattle and other aew oifaieels fireaented to has view did not 
fltrike him «ith*ao much suiiffise as ^sras expaettd. His ramd, 
indeed, seemed to he so de^ly oocnpied wkti thoughts about 
liis ovh safety, that he'wvs incapa1>le of attending to any other 
thing. Going out of the a^im, he hi^pfnad to stumble over 
« goat ; aad Id^ iswriasity now oveeeaming his fear, he looked 
lit it, and naked what bird it wasi Mangaia lies in lat. 21* 
5T a,nndlong. 159» 8' W. flneh parts ef it as feH mdet 
the notice of tiie JiliaeaqwreEB were gwoded l»y a eoral reef, en 
the outside of which the sea is of an nnlathoms^e depth. - It 
is fully fyr9 leagues in cireuit, and in the middle rises into Mt- 
A faiUs, whence there is a gentle desoent to the ehore. TMs 
dbchvkji is eorercd with trees of a deep green colour, very 
<hii!k, bat not tail, among which ase oumbert of that species 
jof Aac ma n ibuad in the woods of New Zealand as weU as in 
some other places. << Upon the whole," concludes the nanr- 
Igaior, ^ the iriand has a pretty aspect, and might be made a 
teamtilld pdaoe by caitivatiqn.^'* 

On itheauthori^ of late obsenr^n, we may remark that MaA- 
^aia^ which is estimated to be about twenty ^or ^wenty-ive 
mileft ia cirouaBfiBrence, rises to a gveater height dMtn was sup- 
posed by Cook, who did not land. Tlie population is stated 
by the missionaries to eseaed two thousand, though fke 
gnounds on whidi their oalealatioiis are fbunded do net chal- 
lenge an unlimited confidence. This island presents a pecu- 
liarity of oonformation whieh may be traced throaghoiut near- 
ly the whole itroup ; the swrreunding reef ererywhere joins 
4]ie shooe, aad hence there' as neither an eatranee lor boats nor 
a safe anehofage>for ships. 

Atiu, or Wateoo, as K was called by the distinguished off- 
cer abready so often named, is iituated in lat. W^ 8., and long. 
168^ 15' W. In cireait its dimehsions are understood to be 

* A Voyitge to the Pacific Ocean for mtlking piscoveri^s jp the lipidtti" 
<sin Heaispheie (9 vols., London, 1789)i vol. i., p. 177. 
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ftot less than twenty mUes; its suiface is hilly; its general 
aspect is that of rooiantic beauty^ and the number of inhab- 
itants is said to fall somewhat shoit of two thousand. It was 
discovered by him in the month of March, 1777, and he soon 
afterward opened an amicable intejrcourse with the simple 
natives. A canoe appeared alongside the Resolution, having 
twelve men on' boan^ who, as they drew near, recited some 
words in concert,* by way of chorus, one of their number firat 
standing up and giving the signal before each repetition. 
When first conducted into the cabin, some objects aeemed to 
strike them with great surprise; but nothing fixed their at-* 
tention for a motnent. Tiiey wer6 afraid to go near the cows 
ftn<^ horses, nor oonld they fonn the least conception of their 
nature. The sheep nnd goats, however, did not surpass the 
limits of their comprehension ;. but they at once took them for 
birds. << It will appear rather Incredible," observes the cap> 
tain, <<that human ignorance could ever make so' strange a 
mistake ; there not being the most distant similitude between 
a sheep or gfoat and any winged animal. But these pet^le 
seemed to know nothing of the existence of any other liuid 
animals besides hogs, dogs, and birds.' Our sheep and goats, 
they could see, were very different ereatures from the first 
two, and therefore they inferred that they must belong to the 
latter class, in which they knew there is a considerable variety 
of species.'* 

The most remiirkable incident connected with this visit to 
Atiu, was a meeting which took place between the celebrated 
Qmai, now on his return home, land three of his own country* 
men, natives of the Society islands. At the distance of not 
less than six hundred miles, an unknown ocean intervening, 
and with such imperfect boat^ as their inh^abitants are known 
to use, this event might ^ regarded as one of those feigned 
occurrences which writers of imagination produce in order to 
excite the astonishinent or amuse the fancy of their readeis. 
Their story, as related by themselves, is not a little affecting. 
About twenty persons of both sexes had embarked in a canoe 
at Otaheite, to ci^s over to the neighbouring island of Rain- 
tea ; but a violent wind arising, they could neither reach the 
one nor get back to the other. As the intended voyage was 
short, their stock of provisions was soon exhausted; and the 
sufferings they endured, while driven before the tempest they 
knew not whither, were exceedingly great. They passed some 
days without having anything either to eat or drink. Wam 
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oat by famine, their numbers gradnaUy diminished, till only 
four men surviyed; and at length their small vessel being 
overset, hope itself nearly deserted them. But unwilling to 
fesign life so long as any means' remained whereby it might 
pbssibly be saved, they continued to cling to the sides of theff 
ikiff until they came in sight of Atiu, the inhabitants of which 
removed them from the wrecks and carried them ashore. Of 
the four thus rescued, one had subsequently died; but so weU 
satisfied were the survivors with their sittMition, that they re- 
fused the offer made by the English commander to restore 
them to tiieir own country. The similarity of manners and 
language had quite natundized them to their new abode ; and 
the connejdons which they had fohned in the island, and 
which, af^er a residence of twelve years, it would have been 
painful to break off, sufficiently account for their declining to 
revisit the place of th^ir birth.* 

For. their first acquaintance with Aitutaki, the geographerf 
of Europe are indebted to the indefatigable researches of the 
nme.distinguished navigator. Like the other members orthe 
archipelago, it is surrpunded with a reef; presents a rich and 
variegated landscape; and rises to a considerable elevation 
abovcs the waters of the great o^an by which its shores are 
constantly washed. Its jibsition is lat. 18° 54' S., and long. 
159^ 4V W. The population is conjectured to be about two 
thousand. 

Mauke, which was discovered by two Christian teachers, 
ill the year 1823, lies a little farther south, and two degrees 
more to the eastward. Being about fiAeen miles in circum- 
ference, it is capable of maintaining a considerable populations 
but, a short time before it became )uiown to our countrymen, 
the inhabitants had beei^ attacked by an enemy, and their 
numbers reduced to three hundred. A similar visitation had 
nearly exterminated the natives of Mitiaro^ a smaller island 
of the same desci^ption, and situated about twenty miles north- 
west of the former. 

Rarotonga, the most important of the whole, having a pop- 
nliaition' of not less than six thousand, was, as will be imme- 
diately related, added to the Hervey cluster by the late Mr. 

* A Voyage to the Pacific' Ocean, vol. !., p. 300. This fact, as Cook 
Kutly remarks, " will serve to explain better than a thousand conjee* 
iiurea of speculative reasonera, how the detached parts of the eartl^ 
$D.df in particular, how the islands of the South sea, may have been first 
feopled : especially those which lie remote fipm any ikihabited contf^ 
milt, OK irom each other.** 
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WifiiailiSy • zetious Mnrmt of the ^os^wf, iiod fBifotatMf 
known to thd pnbUe «s the Author <fC ** Miss^ary JEnfef* 
prises.'^ It iraff fonnd in lat. 21^ ^CTS^^ dlid loflf. 160* W. ^ 
is thiirty mile» in clreiiin£ereiK$e, and 9lirM)taicted witli a tetfi 
which, netcrtbdess, permits some good hfltboortf. At a VXXIm 
difitaiice, it appearfr to the eye like a moufltalMtitf ttitsff, but It it 
foQnd to coQlain fax vallejfB, and most toslAntie scenery. 
The a^^regatle ttumber of inhabitants in the seven islands itf 
eomputed at sixteen thoveaadj wiijeh, howevei^^ tttries aceor« 
ding to the liealtiMness and sbondande of the seasons. 

Of all thi9 groop^ the gospel was iirsc introduced into Ait«« 
taki. Proceeding froDi Rufntoo, the ndssfOiiary just name^ 
touched at that insular spot, and wa^ imnediat^ surrounded! 
by canoes. The native? were noisy, and presented in their 
persons and jnanners all the wild features aX savage life* 
Some were tattooed from head to foot ; some were painted^ 
■lost fantastically with pipe-clay and rarious-colonred ochre, 
-while others were smeared with charcoal ; but all were dan* 
ttng, shoutmg, apd exhibiting the most whimsical gestures. 
The chief, who went on board, bein^ informed that idolatrf 
was abolished in the Society islands, and that ail the gods 
were consnnled wil^ fire, lent a ready ear to the proposal c^ 
receiving teachers who should instruct his people in the trwe^ 
fioth. He forthwith promised protection to his new guides^ 
and saluting them heartily by rubbing noses, he paddled away 
with them to the nearest landing-place. 

At Aitutaki there were two natiyes of an adjacent island^ 
to which they were desirous of carrying the glad tiding# 
which they themselves had just received; This was no othei^ 
than Rarotonga, bb yet unknown to every European adveA- 
turer, but of which there were many traditions afloat, as W^ 
in the tales circulated amoUg the people, at in the conver8»» 
(ion of the more aged of their number. It was therefore re- 
solved, that with the view of discovering the birthplace of the' 
two converts, a special voyage should be undertaken undeif 
the direction of Mr. Williams, in which they were invited to 
take a part. This project met with no encouragement in thd 
first instance $ the missionaries being assured that the Rap^ 
tongans were a most ferocious class of men, avowed oanu- 
bals, and moreover exceedingly treacherous. 

AAer a fruitless search of eight days, without discoverlllft 
Oiy symptom of land in the direction indicated, the pai^^ 
steered their ^course for Mangaia. Their reeeptioii i» thai 
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island was by no means fluttering. The natives^, nncertain 
as to their purpose in visiting their solitary residence^ at- 
tempted to reppl them by menaces, and even by a more hos- 
tile demonstration ; nor was it until they saw the teachers 
resolved to set foot among them, that they conceded a reluc- 
tant permission. But no sooner did the zealous missionaries 
reach the shore, than a general attack was made upon their 
persons and properties. (5ne of them had a. saw, which the 
savages seized, broke into three pieces, and tied to their ears 
as ornaments. There were also two pigi^, animals which 
they had never before seen ; and these were appropriated by 
a chief, who, decorating them in his own official robes, sent 
the unclean quadrupeds into the presence of his gods. But 
their conduct to the teachers' wives was still more offensive. 
They carried them by force 'kito the adjoining woods, and 
were proceeding to treat them with great brutality, when, 
terrified by the report of a gun fired from the ship, they be- 
took themselves to flight. The chief, informed of this vio- 
lence, expressed the deepest regret; but stated, that in his 
island, "all heads bein^ of an equal height,'' he was not 
able to protect them, and, therefore, much as he wished them 
to stay, h% woilld rather that thejr did not come ashore 
again. .■ * 

Unpromising as this commencement was, not more than a 
few months elapsed before the gospel obtained an ardent ac- 
ceptation an Mangaia. S^ou after the visit just described, a. 
disease broke out which proved exceecKngly fata] ; and as- 
cribing this calamity to the ^ger excited in the mind of the 
^< stranger's god," by theirtecent atrocities, they made a vow, 
that if he would suspend the further execution of his ven- 
geance, they wonld receive, his worshippers kindly, and give 
tiiem food to' eat. Hence, When two teachers^ sent by the 
church at Tahaa, appeared on their coast, they were con- 
ducted to the iirincipal village with the most lively congratula- 
tion, and encouraged to begin without delay their benevolent 
exertions for enlightening, the people. 

The next scene in which #ie labours of Christian truth 
were undertaken was Atiu, whither some agents had been 
previously sent. When the deputation from London arrived^ 
they found the teachers in a miserable condition, having been 
stripped of every article of propert]^, suffering exceedingly 
from hunger, and much disheartened by their want of sue* 
cess. But Romatane, the chief, being induced to visit the 

E 
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ihip, had the good fortune to hear a sermon against idoln- 
try, founded on the words of Isaiah, <' with part thereof he « 

roasteth meat, and iA satisfied ; and the residue thereof he 
maketh a god, and worshippeth it, and prayeth unto it, and 
salth. Deliver me, for thou art my god.'* The idea for the 
first time darted with irresistible force into his mind ; and he 
perceived at once the excessive folly of making a god and ' 
cooking food from the same tree. He appeared for some time 
lost in deep reflection ; and at length he expressed his deter* 
mination never again to worship idols, saying, '< Eyes it is 
true they have, but wood can not see ; ears they have, but 
wood can not hear.*'. 

After this profession on hih own part, he accompanied the 
missionaries' to Mitiaro, to propagate the same belief, and to 
introduce a similar reformation. Using an authority which 
belonged to him as the ruling chief, he commanded the peo- 
ple to bum their temples, and to place themselves under, the 
guidance of the persons whom he was about to lea^e^ who 
would instruct them in the worship of Jehovah. Similair^uo- 
cesses attended his exertions at Mauke, of which ''he was 
likewise the sovereign. Tararo, the chief,w(ri!th ^numl»er of 
the inhabitants, was waiting to receife« him, ro whom he 
oomnranicated, without delay or reserv^,* the ol>ject of hla 
visit : announcing that they were to abandon' those decorated 
pieces of wood called gods, 'andjiU the infamous customs 
conn£cted with thek woi^p ; andHn the next place, to pre- 
pare their minds for the ^eption of the *' good woid which 
taught salvation.*' Having r^mmended the teachers to the 
kindness of his vassals, he put them in possession of a new 
house which had been erected for himself, and shaking hands 
With them most affectionately, he returned on board the ship.* 

This conversion, though sudden, and arising from a feeling 
of loyalty rather than from the weight of evidence, -appears 
to have taken root in tlic hearts of the people, and to have 
produced the usual happy results. Lord Byron* who touched 
at Mauke, or,- as he write3 it^Manti, in the year 1S25, re-* 
lates, that afler he came to an^or, two persons, who, by their 
dress and appearance, seemed to be. of some importances 

«Missiotiar7 Enterprise, p. 90. Lord Byron, in allusion to this 
change, remarks : " Thus in one day, and that the first in which a ves- 
sel from the civilized World touched them; the superstitions of ages 
were overturned, and the knowledce of the true Ood brought among a 
docile. and« generally speak^ptg, mnocent people ** 
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ftepped on board : and, to his great surprise, produced a writ* 
ten document from that branch of the London Missionary 
Society which is established at Otaheite, qualifying them to 
act as native teachers in the island. They were, he adds, 
fine-looking men, dressed in cotton shirts, cloth jackets, and 
a sort of petticoat of very fine mat, instead of trousers. 
Having accompanied them ashore, he saw on a beautiful 
green lawo, << two of the pret^est washed cottages imagina- 
ble,^' the dwellings of the missionaries ; and the jnside cor- 
responded with their exterior neatness. . The floors were 
boarded; there were a sofa and some chairs of. native "v^ork- 
manship ; and windows with Venetian shutters, which ren- 
dered the tipartmeuts cool and agreeable. The xooms were 
divided from each other by screens ; in one there was. a bed 
o€ white tapa, and the floor was covered with the same ma- 
terial, coloured and varnished, which bore a' great resem* 
blance to oilcloth. He was exceedingly struck with the ap- 
pearance of cleanliness, and even of elegance, as well as 
.with the decorous behaviour of the people, especially the wo- 
men ; contrasting strongly with the less reserved manners of 
the sex in the Sandwich islaiids. He next accofnpanied the 
brethren to their church, which stands on a rising ground^ 
about four hundred yards from the< cottages. A fence, com- 
posed of the trunks of cocoanut trees, surrounds the. area ill 
which it was erected. Its form is oval, and the roof is, sup« 
ported by four pillars, which' bear up the ridge. It is capable 
of containing four hundred persons. TwO doors and twelve 
windows give it light and air; the pulpit and reading-desk 
are neatly carved, and painted with a variety of pretty de- 
signs ; and the benches for the people are arranged neatly 
around. Close to this structure is the burial-place, which is a 
mound of earth covered with greensward ; and the whole has 
«n air of modest simplicity which delighted not less thai^ it 
surprised the gallant strangers.* 

* Voyage of H. M. S. Blonde ^ the Sandwich islandSi in. the yenn 
1894, 1825, <'aptitin the Right Honourable Lord Byron, commander (4to, 
London, 1836), p. SIO. *' Ob our return to the beach, one of the mis- 
sionaries attended us. As we retraced our steps through the wood, 
tbt warbling of the birds, whose plumage wis as rich as it was new to 
OS ; the vanous-tinted buttelflies that fluttenpd across our path : the 
delicious climate : the magnificent forest trees ; and, above sll, the 
perfect union and harmony eiisting among the natives ; presented a 
succession of agreeable pictures which could not fail to delight us."— 
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Aarotonga was at length discovered by the indefatigable 
missionaries, who, reflecting that there was still one island to 
which they had not conveyed the elements of improvement 
and religious knowledge, gave themselves no rest until they 
found it; From the king they received a most cordial wel<^ 
come ; and after narrating to ' hiip the circumstances which 
had attended the renunciation of idolatry in other places, 
they made known their desire to extend the benefits of the 
gospel to his subjects, through the medium of native teachers* 
Yaripus difficulties were encountered by the two brethren 
who landed under the auspices of Makea, the ruling chief; 
and as there was no iitimediate prospect that the demoralized 
state of sdciety among the Rarotongans could be so much, 
reformed as to justify the residence of married men, they 
resolved to transfer their services to some less savage tribe. 
One alone, the courageous Papeiha, determined to brave aU 
danger rather than desert a station to which Divine Provi- 
dence seemed to call him ; and, accordi^ly, with no property 
beside the clothes he wore, his testament in the native lan- 
guage, and a few elementary books, he advanced into the 
crowd of heathens, determined, through the help of his Ma- 
ker, to wean their minds .from the degrading superstition of 
which they had long been the victims. His zeal was re- 
warded with the success for which he so earnestly laboured 
and prayed. About a year alter he began his task, the Lon- 
don deputation, already noticed, consisting of Mr. Bennet 
and the Rev. Daniel Tyerman, visited the domains of Makea, 
and found the inhabitants, already converted to tlie truth, 
busily employed in erecting a place of Christian worship six 
hundred feet in length. • 

One of t^e missionaries remarks, that ^^muoh has beea 
said in Europe concerning jthe success of the gospel in Ota- 
heite and the Society islandJs, but it is not to be compared 
with its progress in Rarotonga. In the former, teachers la- 
boured fifteen long years before any fruit appeared. But two 
years ago,* Rarotonga was hardly known to exist, was i^ot 
marked in any of the charts, and we spent much time in trav- 
ersing the ocean in search of it. Two year^ ago, the Raro- 
tongans did not know that there was such good news as the 
gospel : and now I scrapie not to say tliat their attention to 
the means of grace, their regard to family and private prayer, 
tquhU whatever has been witnessed in Otaheite and the 
neighbouring islands. And when we look at the means^ it 
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lieeomes more afltoniabing. Two native teaeherf , not partio» 
olarly distinguished among their own countrymen for intel- 
ligence, have been the instruments, of effecting this wonder- 
ful change, and that before a single European Missionary had 
set his foot upon the island."^ 

-In the year 1827, Mr. Williams repaired to Rarotonga; 
and referring to the disorderly condition ' of the people when 
lie formerly approached their shores, he aptly observes, that 
^ey were now << clothed and in their right mind/' All the 
females wore bonnets, and were. dressed in white cloth, while 
the men used clothes and hats of native manufacture. On 
the first Lord's day, a congregation of about four thousand 
assemlfted, a number much greater than their church could 
contain ; a^d hence the necessity of a larger structure, which 
was fofthwith provided, a hundred and fifty feet in lengthy 
well plastered and fitted up throughout with seats. Indeed, 
the attendance of the people on the means of grace, anil their 
anxiety to understand the truths of the gospel, were truly ent 
couraging. At the conclusion of every service^ many of them 
followed th^ preachers home,* and taking' seats under the 
shade of the )Muiana trees^ by which their habitations were 
encircled, spent an ^our or iu>re in making inquiries respect* 
ii^ tl^e subject of the address they had jnst heard. 

The change produced in their circumstances . by the intiro- 
dnction of the gospel, rendered it expedient that some altera- 
tion should, be made in their laws. The chiefs themselves 
Imd already perceived the necessity Of following the example 
of the rulers at Otaheite and in the Society islands, and of 
adopting a codij^of Christian ethics as the basis of their judi- 
eial administration ; for, as their civil polity was intimately 
connected with their sanguinary superstition, as soon- as the 
one was subvertecl, the other ceased to have eithier authority 
or sanction. The inhabitants Nof Rarotonga, like the other 
branches of the great Polynesian family, had at aU times been 

* Communication from Mr. Bourne, (juoted in Missionary Enterprises, 
p. 112. We are informed that " some of the idols were toim to pieces ; 
others were reserved to deqorate the rafters of the chapel the natives 
proposed to erect ; and one was kept to be sent to England, which ii 
now in the Missionary Museum, tt is not, however, so respectable 
In its appearance as when in its own country : for his majesty's dus- 
tom-house oflkers^ fearing lest the- god should be made a vehicle for 
defrauding the exchequer, very unceremoniously took it to pieces ; and 
not being so well skilled in making gods as in protecting the revenue, 
they have not made it so handsome as when it was an object of adora- 
lien to the deluded IUurotongan8.-"--P. 117. 

R2 
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tddicted to theft i and as many of them who profeised Chris* 
tianity were inflvenced merely by example, no sooner had the 
powerful excitement, produced by passing from one state of 
society to another, subsided in their minds, tliau they returned 
to the habits in which they had been trained from their earli* 
est years. The laws enacted by the lords of the island, be- 
ing principally borrowed from Raiatea, were few in numbei^ 
and drawn up in the plainest language, entirely divested of 
all the technicalities by which the statutes of more civilized 
ieountries are too frequently obscured. 

Some delicate subjects presented themselves for discussion 
before the new rules of lif^ could be finally established. 
Among these was polygamy ; for, prior to the abolition of 
their idolatrous usages, this practice prevailed to a considera- 
Ue extent, and when a person so circumstanced offered him- 
self as a candidate for baptism, the teachers usually required 
that he should make a selection of one fVom among his wives, 
and provide for the support of those whom he should disnuss. 
This method of procedure was^ generally acceptable for a sea- 
son ; but some who had acceded to the proposed arrangement^ 
afterward reassembled the iemale members of their house- 
holds, alleging as a reason for so soon returning to their an- 
cient custom, that they were not aware the separation -im- 
posed upon them was meant to be more than temporary. It 
was therefore resolved to convene the people, and recommend 
tiiat a choice should again be made of the spouse with whom 
each individual would consent tp pass his life, and the mar- 
riage was immediately solemnized in the presence of the 
whole assembly. Knowing (hat the coulse j^ursued by the 
king would form a precedent, the missionaries advised him to 
name publicly the individual he intended to make his Mure 
companion for better or for worse ; and of his three wives he 
chose the youngest, to. whom he was Immediately united in 
the bonds of Christian matrimony In the presence of his peo- 
ple. Hating this example to urge, they advanced to the con- 
sideration of the other cases, which they found little difficulty 
in settling; and for some time at least no inconvenience was 
experienced. ^ . 

Other obstacles arose from inveterate customs, which it was 
more easy to condemn thfm to reform. For instance, there was 
the unnatural practice called << Kukumi anga," which allowed 
a son as soon as he reached manhood to fight or wrestle with 
his father j and if he obtained the mastery, he might taks 
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ibreiUe iNMseflflioii of the land ^evionsly oecupied I17 his pft* 
rent. Again, vhen a vife was bereft of her husband by the 
hand of death, his relations had a right to seiase every article 
of yalue belonging to him, and to eject from the house the 
destitute widow with her helpless children. There was i^ 
tiiird evil known among them by a term which might he trans* 
Uited << land-eating/^ or the unUwful possession of each oth* 
er's grounds ; but upon inquiry it was found to be a species 
of oppression in which so nyany individuals were involved^ 
and also a point on which the feelings of all classes were so 
exquisitively sensitive, that to bring it intq discussion would 
probably endanger the peace of the island. > After all these 
preliminary matters had undergone miiture deliberation, a gen- 
eral assembly was again convened, when the whole code of 
laws, having been distinctly read and carefully explained; was 
unanimously adopted by the chieft and the- people, as th^ 
ground on which public justice was ever to be administered 
in the island of Barotonga.* 

The ground being thus prepared, the foundation of the 
spiritual building was laid. ' Many obstacles have been en* 
countered, arising at once from physical 'and moral causes ; 
but the great work has never ceas^ t^ advance, though the 
progress has not at all times been equal, nor the prospect of 
ultimate success altogether unclouded. The Hervey group U 
subject to occasional hurricanes, Whieh overturn the houses 
and root out the plshts, eveh in' the moiSt •sheltered places} 
and these visitations are usually f<rflowed by severe famine^ 
and not unfi^uehtly by infectious distempers.* On the 19th 
December, 1831, a storm of the most frightftil nature, whieh 
swept over Rarotonga, destroyed in a few hours every chapel 
and school-house, nearly aU the native dwellings, and the 
greatest part of the most valuable trees in the island. The 
eonsequences of thi^ calamity were deeply felt ; for the jieo* 
pie, generally improvident, and destitute of the means of 
making suitable provision for such an occurrenee, suffered 
intensely, owing to the want o€- food. The previous seasoiii 
too, appears to have been unfavourable, the supply of bread* 

* Misslonaiy Ent^ipiisei, p. 138. Mr. WiUiaou, ^ in answer to the 
charge that the missionaries in the South seas have assumed even re- 
gal authority,** maintains that " no missionary in the Pacific ever pos- 
sessed any such authority ; that his influence is entirely of a moral 
character ; and I may add, that there are no instances on record where 
men have used their influence less for their own af grandixement, or 
more for the weUiure of the people.**' 
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firuit ftud GocoantiU bmg very de^cient. Encouraged fay 
Mr. Piimany tiie chief missionary, the natives extended their 
plantations; but a large proportion of the new trees was de- 
stroyed, either by mischievous > depredators, or by a destrao- 
tiye insect bearing some resemblance to the locust. To these 
evUii was added an epidemic, wliich was so general in its 
ravages, that in a population of nearly seven thousand, not 
more th^n ten or twelve individual escaped infection. At 
one of the station^, called Ngatangiia, upward of a thousand 
persons were seized with the distemper; and during two 
months, the deaths sometime* amounted to ten daily. It has 
since been ascertained that themumber of victims at the sev- 
eral placjes under the inspeqtion of the Christian teachers, 
was not less than twelve hundred. 

The reader who inspects the public communications from 
this part of Polyhesia, will be convinced that the most grati- 
fying results which have flowed from the exertions. of Chris- 
tian teachers, are to be found in the improved character of 
the children... After the laboqr of a few years, the missiona- 
ries could boast that theii; schools were attended by three 
thousand young persons, all of whom had learned to read, re- 
peat the catechism, aq^d even refer to passages iii the Bible, 
viewed as the basis of their cree4> The adult pupils were 
neither so docile nor so industrious. Their minds, unaccus- 
tomed to exercise, could not put forth the powers of memory 
or judgment; they could hot even coq^bine syllables into 
words, nor master the simplest elements of literature, whether 
for amusemeui Or instruction. Nay, it should seem, that af- 
ter the first ardour was cooled, they had no desire to attend 
the lessons of their spiritual guides. These last candidly 
state, that many of^ the iiatives had become slack in their at- 
tendance on Sundays ; u])otf>hich the chiefs sent a messen- 
ger to inform them, that .they would employ the constables to 
make the people go to worship.' It < being contrary to the 
views of the preachers to allow coercion in such a case, they 
requested that they might be permitted to try some other 
method. The most piour and active Christians were imme- 
diately selected, who appropriated Saturday for the purpose 
of visiting every house, in order to hold religious conversation 
with the inmates'; an expedient which was found so com- 
pletely successful, that the chiefs never aAerward deemed it 
incumbent on them to interpose their authority with the view 
of securing a due regard to the solemn duties of the gospel. 
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On sercMl occasions there has heen a tendency to baeksllding ; 
and on on(e emergency, their old habits so far prevailed, that 
a civil war burst out, arms were resumed by tile combatants 
on either side, and blood was shed in the fi6ld of battle. But 
the mediation of the missionaries calmed their angry spirits ; 
the club and bow were laid aside ; and now the most san- 
guinary of their number express satisfaction that they can 
live together in unity, and even cultivate'the benevolent affec* 
tions one toward another. 

The following remarks, made by an active minister in those 
islands, present an outline of the happy effects produced by 
Christianity, which can not be charged ^^th the slightest exag- 
geration : *^ In reference to Rarotonga, I can not forbear draw- 
ing a contrast between the state of the inhabitants when I 
first visited them in 1823, and that in which I left them in 
1834. In 1823, 1 found them all heathens ; in 1834, they 
were all professing Christians. At the. former period, I found 
them with idols and marais; these, in 1834, were destroyed, 
and in their stead there were' three spacious and substantial 
places of Christian worship, in nrhich congregations, amount- 
ing to six thousand persons, assembled every Sabbath day. I 
found them without a written langui^e ; and left them read- 
ing in their own tongue the *■ wonderful works of God.' I 
found them without a knowledge of the Sabbath ; and when 
I left them, no manner of work. was*done on that sacred day. 
When I found them in 1823, they were ignorant of the na- 
ture of Christian worship ; and when I left th:em in 1834, 1 
am not awAre that there was a house in the island where 
family prayer was not observed every morning ^nd every eve- 
ning. I speak not this boastingly ; ibr our satisfaction arises 
not from receiying such honours, but in casting them at the 
SlRviour's featb What has been said of Rirotonga, is equally 
applicable to the whole Hervey group ; for, with the excep- 
tion of a few at Af angaia, I belietTe there does not Yemain a 
single idolater, or vestige of idolatry, in any one of the islands. 
I do not assert that all the .people are real Christians ; but I 
merely state the delightftil fact, that the inhlibitaDts of this 
entire group have, in the short space of ten years, abandoned 
a dark, debasing, and sanguinary idolatiy, with all its horrid 
rites { and it does appear to me tiiat. If nothing more had been 
effected, this alone would compensate for all the privations, 
and labours, and expense, by which it has been effected,'^ 

' Mlsiionary Entez^es, p. 074. 
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The latest reports from the Hervey islands confirm the 
ticipations to which such facts had*^ given birth in the mind of 
every one who takes an interest in the condition of the 
heathen. In Rarptonga, the Christian churches present aa 
animating aspect, both as it respects their character and 
growing numbers. Education is eagerly sought, both by the 
aged and the young ;^ and the moral character of the people^ 
which, but a few years ago, was equally loathsome and terrific, 
is now generally marked, by the pure influence of Christian^ 
ity. In that church,, one of the most consistent members, and 
an active evangelist, was in the days of his youth a.cannibal; 
and at another station, where the natives lately met to form a 
missionary society for the imprbvement of those islands in the 
Pacific which are still as wretched as their own once was, a 
Christian chief appeared as an advocate in the cause of reU* 
gion and humanity, who, in the dark days of heathenism, was 
a great warrior, ^nd generally appearjed with human flesh ap- 
pended to his shoulder as a bcidgQ of honour. ' '< I have lived,'' 
said he, *' to behold a new and wonderful thing — ^the gather- 
ing together of the people to send the word of the true God. 
(t is true, we formerly used tojissemble, but it vfas either to 
plan, attacks of n^ijrder, or to flee irom attacks made by the 
enemy. We then mdt in fear, with hearts filled with envy 
and malice, and dared not'sissemble our wives ^d our chil- 
dren ; but now the darkness has^ fled, and the light of the 
true sun has shone upon us, Jesus the Lord i>om heaven. 
The spears of our wars t^e lost, and.we hold in our hands 
the sword of the Spirit, the word of the Lord : we bring with 
us our wives and children, ai|d feel that our hearts, are fiilled 
with love one ^toward anyther. We not only love those of 
our own sentiment, but '^^re love all, an4 are loved by all ; and 
above all, this d^y we l^ave met to show the gqppel to. those 
who are,, as vte were, living in darkness, having no Grodand 
no hope ; «this is a new and a wonderful event brought about 
by the great love of the Almighty.'** , 

It deserves to be mentiohed, that the , proportion which the 
number of communicants bears to the large congregations 
who attend divine service is very small. Indeed, it was. 
not until the missionaries had laboured ten years among the 
heathen of Cook's inlands that a church, in their sense of the 
term, was regularly constituted, or any natives admitted to 
the n|ore solemn' sacrament. ^£ven then, not more than su^ 

* Forty-ieventh Hop< of the Miss. Society, for th« year 1841, p. 4. 
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were thought suffidently instructed to commemorate with due 
knowledge and 'devotion the death of the Redeemer. At 
present, the members may be stated at three handred, roost 
of whom have been regularly catechised and watched with a 
vigilant eye by the several ministers, whose cause and char* 
acter are felt to be at stake. Concerning >Ngatangiia, the 
superintendent writes that the congregation amounts to afbout 
eighteen hundred, and that since the formation of the church 
in 1833, a hundred and sixty-eight baptized persons have been 
received into its fellowship. Of these, twenty^two have been 
removed by death, and seven have been sent forth as native 
teachers. The schools, including those held on Sunday, con- 
tain a thousand children; and in the adult seminaries, the 
number under instruction is three hundred and eighty. At 
Titikaveka, another station in the same island, the congrega- 
tion is not less than seven hundred ; the children at school 
are four hundred and ninety, and the adults upward of two 
hundred. At Avartia, ^ third statiotf, the congregation 
amounts to thirteen hundred; the members to ninety-one; 
the young pupils hre five hundred and ninety-nine ; and the 
older ones are rated at four hundred and ninety. The con* 
gregalion at Arorangi is given at eleven hundred ; the com- 
municants fifly-six ; the children under instruction, five hun- 
dred and twenty, and the adults fbiir hundred and fifty-five. 
Similar statements might be given illustrating the progress of 
divine knowledge and civilization in Aitutaki, Atiu, Mattte» 
Mangaia, and Mitiaro. In ^ the smaller islands, indeed, all 
the inhabitants are Christii^s; give due heed to the ordinan-. 
ees of religion ; and mAmSS^t a4 eager desire to have their 
diildren instructed^ the priildl{»le9 of their creed, as well as 
in the arts which minister to the happiness and embellisfameiit 
of social life^ 

The atf(intion'of the reader mlist have been arrested by 
the fact, that \he blessings conveyed to the natives of Polyne- 
•ia are not confined to benefactions of a purely spiritual na- 
ture, but have extended also to commerce, manufactures, and 
general improvement. It is indeed manifest that, while the 
missionaries devoted their best energies to the instruction of 
the people in the truths of the Christian faith, they have at 
the same time been anxious to impart a knowledge of all that 
18 calculated to increase their comforts and elevate their 
characters. It is maintained, with considerable force of ar* 
• Fortj-ftfth Resort of tha Missionary Society, pp. 14>ltf 
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fujnent, tliat until a people are brought, under the influenee 
of religion^ they have no desire for the arts and usages of civ- 
ilized life. The English teachers were in Otaheite many 
ycsars^ during which they built and furnished houses in the 
European style $ but though the natives saw these, not one 
of Ihem imitated the example. As soon, bowever,^ as they 
were brought under the influence of Christianity, the chiefi 
and even the common people b^an to erect neat cottages, 
and to manufactufTBiei^steads, seats, and other articles suited 
for domestic accommodation. The females had long observed 
the dress of the missionaries' wives; but as long as they con- 
tinued heathens, they greatly preferred their own, and there 
was not a single attempt at imitation. No sooner, howeverf 
wer& they converted to the laws of the gospel, than they all 
aspired to the possession of a gown,. a bonnet, and a shawl, 
that they might appear .like Christian women. In a word) 
while the islanders were -under the influence of their super- 
stitions, they ^ere bound by a feeling of torpor from which 
no stimulus ^ta found sufficiently powerful to rouse them, un- 
til the new ideas were imparted to their minds by European 
evangelists. Hence there is reason to expect that the experi- 
ence of a few more years will rfn^Ove all doubt as to the fact, 
that missionary enterprise is the most efiectual means that 
has^ever been employed to advance the social, civil, and com- 
mercial, as well as the moral and spiritual interests of -maii- 
kind.* 

All theic pursuits, indeed, in their unconverted state, were 
r^TQiated and inspired by a religious feeling. Even their 
most atrocious crimes, human, sac^ce and infanticide, had a 
reference to the authority of .^e gods and the practice of theii 
deified chiefs. The sanction of Heaven was supposed to war 
rant the darkest scenes that clouded -the interc^rse.of thrii 
countrymen in their heathen stat$ ; hence, when. they adoptt'd 
a new faith, they wepe prepared by their former association 
of ideas >to admit a change of habits, extending even to dresy, 
food, and habitations; « One style of apparel suited the pagan 
votaress; another was required as more suitable to the 
Christian worshipper. 

* Williams's Missioiiary EateApxises, p S81 
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CHAPTER Vn. 
Tlonga, Pijee^ wnd Navigator^ Isiandis, 

Tongs or FriejidlT blands discorered hf Tasman.-^ Visited by Cook.— 
Amiable Qualities of the NatiTes.— Improved State of their Country.—- 
CoDspiraoy against Cook.— La Perouse, Edwards, and D'S^trecasteauK, 
—•The Ship Doff arriyes there in 1707. — Missionaries landed. — Intiiguee 
of ConueUv, Attbler, and Morgan. - Generous Conduct of Moomooe.— -- 
Tlie (Jhien Finou and Mytyle.— Th^ DnflT leaves the Islands.— Death 
and Funeral of Moomooe. — ^Toogahowe protects the Preachers. —Ambler 
•ad Mmiran. — Details relatire to Inhabitants. — Warlike Habits derived 
from the Fijees.— 4?iTil War, Toogahuwe miirdered.— Character of Too- 
bo Nuha, and of Finou his firother.-^Speech of Young Finou.— Attack 
made upon 'Missionaries. — Error as to the Number killed.— Friendly Isl- 
ands visited by ^Villiams.— Declaration of .Finou.— Wedleyan Missiona- 
lies had ahreaidy bM^nn their Labours. — Arrangement with those of the 
London Suciety.— Fijees a distinct Race, from the Friendly Islanders.— » 
Christianity introduced.- Cannibalism —A native Feast.— Navigator^ 
Islands discovered by Bougaiuville. — Visited by La Peroose and by Kot* 
■sbue. — Incidents mentioned by the latter. — These Islands extremely im- 
, pmrtant.-^Eiurtimis of the Chief Fauea.^— Progress of the Missionaries. 
— Conduct of Malietoa. —Motives of Conversiim. — Number of professed 
Christians. — Beneficial Effects of the Gospel. 

It mast be considered entirely as a matter of conyenience 
on^wbat princfple the numerous islands in this part of th(ft 
South Sea shall be distributed ; for, except the date of discov- 
ery, there is i)o particalar in which one cluster can be said to 
differ from another. The Tonga, the Fijee, J^Jd the Naviga- 
tors', for example, are so closely associated in regard to posi- 
tion and physical character, that it seems impossible to assign 
any other reason why they should not all be considered as one 
ftoup, than that they .have been variously named by success- 
ive visiters. 

Following the usual arrangestfent of geographers, we shall 
begfin with the Friendly Islands, the principal members of 
Which, it is well known, were discovered by Tasman, a Dutch 
seaman, in the year I^&IS, and.aHerward more minutely ex- 
amined by Captain Cook. In the eyes of both these distin- 
guished voyagers Ihe.inhabitdnts of Tongataboo appeared 
extremely amiable and generous, whence originated the' com- 
plimentary epithet applied by the Englishman to their coantry. 
The former, seeing no arms amoog them, was thereby indu- 
ced to believe that the reign of peace muj^t have been forever 
vndistarbsd iatbose happy rM^tons; an impression which a 
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more minute acquaintance with their habits and the coarse 
of subsequent events have altogether removed. On grounds 
equally i'allacious, "gasman concluded that, being ignorant of 
all religion, they were strangers to the practice uf worship in 
any one of its forms. He saw no teti^ples, no idols, no priests, 
but observed that they bad a devout veneration forJhe serpent- 
brood. One of them took up a water snake, and with -great 
reverence put it upon his head, and aflerwaixl replaced it in 
the sea. They seem, indeed, to have carried their respect for 
lite so far as not to kill even a fly, though these insects were 
exceedingly numerous, proving an actual plague to the island. 
Il is stated that the natives had made considerable progress 
m agncuUure; that the ground was divided into portions of 
a regular shape, where fields and gardens* were neatly laid 
out ; and that the latter were filled with plantsf and trees, which, 
besides being pleasing to the eye, difiTused a delightful odour.* 
After the long interval of one hundred and thirty years, 
Tongataboo was visited by Cook, wjio, as he could profit 
little by the labours of his predecessor, may be said to have 
discovered it. DUrin^ thi9 period the inhabitants had divest- 
ed themselves of the peculiarities asedbed to them' by the 
Dutchman, for they were Ibund t|oth in possession at once of 
arms and of idols. Our countryman relates, ihat almost im- 
mediately after he landed, he was conducted along a lane 
which led to an open green, -on one side of which was a house 
of worship, built on a mount tbat had been raised by the hand 
of man, about sixteen or eighteen feet above the common 
level. It had aq oblong figure,, and was enclosed hjr a wall 
or parapet of stone about three feet in height, from which wall 
the mount rose with a gentle slope, and was covered with a 
green turf. On the top of it stood the bouse, which had the 
same figure as the tumulus,' and was about twenty feet in 
length, and fourteen or si:(teeji .broad. The floor was laid 
with fine gravel, except in the middle; where there was a 
parallelogram of blue pebbles raised about six inches above 
the surface. In % comer stood an image rudely carved in 
wood, and on one side lay another, each about two feet long. 
The ceremoQiies, which were ^penormed by persons clothM 
With the attributes of priests, ought to have left no doubt on 
the mind of the navigator that the figures which he saw were 

* Tasmau'i Voyage jt described in Palnnnple*t Histoncal Collectioa ai 
Discoveries m t)ie South Pacific Ocesn, toI. ii., p. 63. His relation is de- 
rived from the work of Vallentynj who is supposed to bare had access tc 
Tasman's origrvnal Journal. The island called by the natives TongatsboOt 
or Sacred Tonga, was by Tasmao denimunatedAnirtjudiaa. SetaJao Bor* 
aey's Historicid Discoveries, vol. iii., p. 84. 
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meant to represent the powers of invisible beings; but ob^ 
serving that they vere nandied with little respect by those 
who frequented the house which their presence was meant to 
sanctify, he remained undecided as to the real purpose of 
these carved logs. 

Leaving this consecrated place, Cook was conducted into 
the country on a road sij(teen feel in width, and as level as a 
bowling-green, enclose^ with neat fences made of reeds^ and 
shaded from the scorching sun by fruit-trees. He felt as if 
transported into the most fertile plains of Europe. There 
was not an inch of waste ground ; the paths occapied iio 
more space than was absolutely necessary ; the fences did 
not take up above four inches each; and even this was not 
whoily lost, fojr in many ^ere planted some useful trees or 
plants. It uras evenrwhere the same; change Of place alter- 
ed not the 9cene. ,rTature, assisted by a little art, nowhere 
appears in more splendour than at this isle. Here were 
found the richest productions of the Southern Pacific, bread- 
fruit, cocoanuts, plantains, bananas, shaddocks, yams, sugar* 
cane, and a fruit like a nectarine. Toogataboo, in short, 
enjoys most pf the. commodities which can be procured at 
the Society Islands, and many which these have not.^ 

In the year 1777, Cook a^ain visited the Friendly Islands, 
and conferred' upon the mhabitahts. several benefactions 
which their intentions towards him did not in any degree 
merit. In fact, they had deliberatelv {banned a conspiracy 
against him, w^ich would infallibly have been put in execu* 
tion if the chiefs had not quarrelled about the exact mode of 
making the assault. It was proposed to invite -the adventu* 
rer and his officers to a dance by torch-light, and, upon a 
given signal, to massacre him, together with all his company 
and soldiers.- But the principal leader objected to this plan, 
as the dfirkness of the night would be unravourable to their 
operations, in taking the two vessels, and proposed rather 
that it should be done by day, on the occasion of a grand en- 
tertainment which was shortly to be, given to the navigator 
in honour of his arrival. It was farther arranged, that those 
of his men who would naturally come in search of him, being 
conducted to the farther part of the island, under pretence 
that he was there, should be destroyed in like manner. The 
two ships, thus weakened by the diminution of their crews, 
might, they thought, be easily taken, and a large accession 
thereby made to the power of the ruling faction. The ban* 
quel was accordingly prepared, and Captain Cook, with sev^ 

* ToTH* tow«n)il tlw Svotli Pol«, vol. i., p. fOMlS. 
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eral of his subalterns, wss piresent. - Bat a dhfeience of opin- 
ion again arising as to the most suitable moment for peipe- 
frating the murder, the king gave orders that ft should not be , 

attempted. The amusements went on without interruptioQ, 
and the visiters, who were much pleased with the liberality 
of their hosts, acknowledsed that the festirities exceeded any 
they had. hitherto received at the Pritodly Islafnds.* 

Between the j)eriod now under consideratioivand the arri> 
val of the Duff, the Tonga group appears to bave t^een visited 
by La Perouse, who merely touched on the coast ; by Cap- 
tain £dward^ or the Pandora, when In search of the mntmeers ; 
and by I>*Entrecasteaux, who anchored at the principal isl- 
and iti the spring of l79o. Tongataboo was considered by 
the dii^pctors of the Missionary Society as a desirable station 
for their benevolent labours, chiefly on account of its connex- 
ion with die numerous clusters in the neighbourhood, most 
of which acl^nowled^ it as the. seat of government, and as 
6ivested with a certam species of supreme power. It was ob^ 
served, brides, as a .ground of preference, that the islets of 
which the sotereign^ is cojnposed stretch in the direction of 
north ana south; a circumstance which, when viewed wiUi 
reference to the trade- winds, was at once perceived to afford 
at all seasons a practicable^communication from one to an- 
other. These reasons, combined with others of not less weighs 
gave birth to a resolution on the part of the leading mission- 
aries to establish some of their brethren among a people whose 
mild dispositions were )b1 ready celebrated throughout Europe; 
abd whose mental endowments were pronounced to be of a 
bigher order than those of any other Polynesians. 

in April, 1797. accordingly, the Duff, which had sailed from 
Otaheite, arrivea on the coast of Tongataboo, where her decks 
were soon covered with crowds of natives, eager to dispose of 
their commodities. The articles offered for barter consisted, 
as usual, of hogs, bread-fruit, cocoanuts, yams, spears, ana 
dubs, brides other pieces of ipgenious manufacture. But 
their demands 'were so high that uttle was purchased; while; 
to the confusion of both parties, jt was discovered that the peo- 
ple of the Society Islands, some of whom were on board, could 
not understand the lan^age of their Western neighbours. It 
bad been supposed by certain authors that there was only one 
dialect among the inhabitants of the Southern Pacific ; later 
investi|!:ations. however, have proved tha| the aborigines of 
"the Fijee Archipelago, with wnom the Friendly tribes^ have 
eonstant intercourse, use a form of speech quite different from 

* Vqjrife to thePacifio Ooea&, roi L, p. S09-9N. 
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that which prevails among the families of the windward 
groaps. A chief presented nimself to ihe captain of the Eng' 
lish ship, asserting that he possessed great power in the coun- 
try, and added that some white men had taken refuge in his 
dominions. Two of these individuals, who also soon made 
their appearance, proved to be Benjamin Ambkr and John 
CoDnelly, the one a native' of London, and the other of CorlC| 
and boih runaway convicts from New South Wales.* 

From the former of these persons Wilson learned that the 
chief who had visited him presided over all the eastern -part 
of the island, but that another, naqied Tibo Moomooe, who 
was generally considered the king, intended to come on board 
in a day or two. Hearing that tnis ruler was celebrated for 
humanity to his subjects and hospitality to.strangers, the cap- 
tain apprized Ambler oi* the object of his voyage to those re- 
mote shores, jind. requested. his opinion as to the exjptediency 
of establishing a mission. To this the other replied, that the 
natives would certainly receive theni gladly, and e^en treat 
them with kindness; but with respect to the security of any 
kind of movable goods, h^ Qoukt -giVe- him no assucance. 
Connelly, who s^med to speak with greater openness, did not 
conceal that their liv.es also would be in danger if it were 
found that the^ possessed iron tools, and on any occasion at- 
tempted to' defend ^hemselves. against private robbers, a class 
of men, it was admitted, nCi^rlv commensurate in number with 
all the male inhabitants of the island. As to a house, they 
had no doubt that Tibo would give them a suitable one, and. 
would, moreover, sp far as his iunuepce extended, protect their 
bodies from violence, and their property irom 4epredaUon ; 
hinting) at the same time^ that their chance of a comfortable 
maintenance would be the greater it they separated, and pla- 
ced themselves in di^erent parts of the country, under the eye 
of subordinate chiefk. 

The assurances now given were afterward con^rmed by 
Moomooe himself, who, when on bpard the Duff, was inform- 
ed that the men who had been br6u£[ht from England to live 
with them would teach his people all the pseful arts, and oth- 
er things of much thore importance to their welfare. The gen- 
erous savage replied, that he not only acquiesced in Jthe pro- 
posal for tb^ir residence in his dominions, but would also make 
a proper provision lor their comfort. He assured them that, 

* " Thev were conyicts who e8C»ped from ?ort Jackson in the game rei^ 
•el with Mr. Mair the Jacobin. Thej "Were recogniied bj seTeral of Cap- 
tain Garden's crew, whom he brought from Port Jackson in the Mercnry, 
aad.appear to have arrived at Tonff» m March, 1790."— Grsathtsd's MS. 
NolM. CampbttU's Maritime Diacovenr, p. 31ft. 
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lor the present, they thoQldhaye a dwelling near his own, nntfl 
one more suitable, with a portion of land attached to it,coald 
be provided ; that he would take care neither their persons nor 

gopertr shonld recei\re^he*slig;htest molestation ; and that, if 
eydid not like the situation of their residence, he would eiye 
orders to have another prepared in a more convenient localitf. 
Upon going ashore, the brethren found within an enclosore 
of a iew acres five nooses, the lar^t of which was intended 
for themselves. It was thirty-six teet long, twenty broad, with 
a roof fifteen feet high in the middle, resting upon wKXMlen pil» 
lars. The floor was raised about a foot, and covered with 
thick clean matting. 

The missionaries, ^ding that^the majority of the chieft, 
with the laiiger portion of the people, resided at the western 
end of the island, expressed a desire to place themselve3 under 
the protection of Finou ToogahoVe, brother of the ruler who 
made so favourable an impression on Captain Cook, and with 
this view they despatched Ambler to make a propositi for their 
settling on his lands. Meanwhile, the pompous personage 
who had favouitd the sHip with the first visit entreated that 
five of the teachers sboulct he stationed on his territory ; a re* 
quest with which, as thev wece unwilling to separate from 
each other, they respectfully declined to comply. In the course 
of the same day, the English envoy arrived on board with Fi- 
nou, who had alrei|4y agreed to take all the brethren under 
his care, and to bestow upon them a house surrounded by a 
hurse portion of land.' He whs the most powerful chief; as 
well as the greatest warridr, in Tongataboo, and it was expect* 
ed that on the death of Moomooe he would •t>e formally chosen 
Jting of the whole country. Licst any mistake should have 
arisen from misconception or fraud on the part pf Ambler, the 
captain requested that Toogahowe would, repeat, in the pnea* 
ence of the mi^ionaries, his promise to defend them from all 
danger, and likewise to supply a -suitable maintenance. Mr* 
Wilson therefore recited anew every, particular of the condi- 
tions to which it was understood he*haa given his assent. The 
morose barbarian, who seemed to understand the greater pait 
of what was said, looked as if he felt that his veracity waa 
called in question, and answered somewhat bau^htilv, that if 
diey chose to land, the^ might live in his district in what man* 
aer they pleased : that no one should be allowed to hurt them ; 
and that he would, wilhiout delay. f«nd a double canoe, which 
ahould take them and their effects ashore. 

This negotiation was hardly completed, when Ambler told 
the captain that an intention was formed to massacre himaBd^ 
all his crew. The conspiracy, it was alleged, coraprdieiided 
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all the men Sa eight double calieesof tlie largest site, as well 
as hundreds more, whose means of attack were less formida- 
ble. In sach circiunstances, though little reliance coakl be 
placed on the good faith of (he informer, measnves of precau- 
tion were immediately adbpted. ' All the natives were turned 
out of the shipexcept Toof AHawe and his personal attendants; 
the small arms were laid m read&ess for use ; the great guns 
were loaded with grape, and every man was placed at his 
quarters. The truth of the representation was never ascer- 
t^ed, though appearances fully justified all the steps which 
were taken. In tne canoes which surrounded the ship there 
were not fewer than three thousand wamors, all anded with 
clubs or spears ; a force against which, liad an attack been 
suddenly commenced, the utmost reslstitmce which could have 
been made by a small body of undisciplined sailors must have 
bfen found altogether unavailing. 

On the 12ih of April the brethren landed, not without som^ 
apprehension of danger to li^ and property. No sooner had 
they reached the shore than their luggage was surrounded by" 
a hundred of the nktives, whose suspicious motions might be 
traced either to curiosi^ or a desire to steal, both equally 
characteristic of the savage state. Mytyle, a chief whose 
authority could not be resisted in |hat quarter,, ordered the 
dbests to be removed into a hodse^ menacing the covetous 
crowd with the severest punishment should any one of them, 
during the ensuing night, disturb the repbse or the strangers. 
On the afternoon 6f tjie 14th the last boatful of goods was 
landed, at which juncture the missionaries -reported that all 
was well, and that the" people appeared kindfy disposed to- 
wards them. The' captain then took an affectionate leave of 
his friends, promising, if possible, to remain on the coast till 
the following Uioming; but a heavy gale at an early hour 
compelled him to leave the vicinity 6f me reefs, and* stand out 
into the depth of the opean. The Christian ministers watch- 
ed her labouring amid the waves, till she disappeared from 
their view in the distant horizon. ^ feeling or sadness then 
arose, and some tears of regret ieU from their eyes, while 
they looked around upon the islipd on which they had been 
left, far distant from tne regions of civilized life, iis the scene 
where they were to pass their days, and probably encounter a 
premature death. ** This." they said to each other, " is the 
ground where our bodies will moulder to dust ; this we must 
now look upon as our countiy and our grave. But there 
were ten •f us in company, all social and friendly, all attach- 
ed Uy each other, all of similar sentiment, all at this time 
united in love and zeal for our Divine Master, and all glow* 
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ipg with an eaniest desire to convey the bleseing of his ines« 
timable and glorious Gk>8pel to the friendly but heathen in- 
habitants around us."* 

The missionaries were not long resident in the island, be- 
fore they had an opportunity of witnessing, in their most 
appalling form, the horrors of the native superstition. Moo- 
xnooe, the sovereign chief, being on his death-bed, a young 
man, son *of the king himself, was strangled in the presence 
of his parent, not somqich with a view of appe'a,sing the angry 
spirit who is supposed to cut the thread oi life, as to transfer 
to the patient a portion of the vigour which belonged to the 
victim whose days were thus > brought to a close. But this 
sacrifice proved unavailing, for the disease under which the 
old monarch laboured was destined to complete its work. 
Immense preparihions for the /unpral immediately followed, 
the people flocking from all quarters with hogs, fruit, cloth, 
spears, and clubs. The Christian teachers, in whose vicinity 
this pageant was set fo]th,^elate that the ^hitution besaa 
with loud shouting and the blowing of conch shells, when 
speedily about a hundred men appeared^ armed with clubs 
and spears. These infatuated wretches cut and mangled 
theipselves.in the most barba^oiifs manner; many struck 
their heads with theiV weapons so violently that the ^ blows 
were heard ^t a great distance, and this operation was re- 
peated tiU the blood ran down in torrents. Others thrust their 
lances with savage ferocity through their thi^hs,^ arms, and 
cheeks, calling out all the while, in ihe most piteous accents, 
the name of the deceased king. A native of the Fijee Isl- 
ands, who had been one of the ro^ servants, appeared 
quite frantic. He stepped forward with fire op his head, and 
having previously oiled his hair, he applied a torch to it, and 
ran alK>ut with the upper part of hb body enveloped in Qames, 
When wearied with these various torments, they sat down, 
and beat their faces with their fists. A second party at length 
relieved them in th^ arena where this frightful scene was ex- 
hibited, advancing with furious shouts and the sounding of 
shells. Four who occupied the front rank held stones in 
their hands, with which they knocked out their teeth, while 
the oUiers lacerated their hes^s'^in a manner frightful to be- 
hold. One who had a spear thrust it through his arm a little 
•hove the elbow, and with the weapon thus suspended in h]3 

* Miationary Voyai^e to the Southern Pacific OoMm in the ship DnfTn. 
103-113. Campbell's Maritime Diacovery and Christian Mieaiona, p SM. 
The latter author tnista chief! j for hia materiala toth«narratiTe eontvnMl 
in the Miaaionary Voyvja* •ided bv a reference to joomala kept hj tht 
tMoiMn theznaelTts, paUiahed in tiieir ceTenU Mtg m ii n ea and lUfiitois, 
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flesh, he ran wfldly about as if eooitiD|^ applause. A prin- 
cipal chief acted as if quite bereft of his senses; raslung to 
«rery comer of the fiatooka, at each station he smote his 
head with a clab till the blood flowed in streams down his 
slipalders. On that dreadful day, in short, respect for the do- 
«eflLsed ruler w^ measured by torture and death; the ;i^ppal- 
ling spectacle being concluded by the muider of his two 
wives. Of the$e females, deroted to strangulaticm at the 
grave of ihehr late hnsbana, it is remarked that the one wept 
as she walked along, while the other deemed a personifica- 
tion of told' indifference. 

Tktse deeds of heathen darkness and craelty wvre renewed 
en the following day, the space around the tomb being con- 
reiied into a theatre for savage gladiators. Beforethe period 
«f mourning was ended^ thousands engaged in personu eon- 
ilict," which frequently terminiiled in death to one or both of die 
jiaitieB. During sev^al weeks, the horrid blast of the conch- 
«be11, night after night, summoned the infuriated combatatite 
ie a renewal of their murderous contests; and the mission- 
aries relate that the piercing shrieks, the clashing of arms, 
«nd the rnshing of the excited rauUituiie, tendered their place 
•f residence a scene of continual terror and ditfust.* 

Toogahowe, who iSrta elected to the rank of <£ief goremor, 
continued his protection to the missionaiies, which became 
<still more necessary' to them, as they were soon afterward 
assailed by the riolence and threatenings of the unprincipled 
Europeans who had preceded them in their arrival at Tonga- 
taboo. On one occftsion, these ruffians used in their heanitt 
the most fearful imprecations ; rowuig that they worjld stfr 
«p the natives a^inst them, and procure the muider of everr 
Individual. Intimidated by these menaces, which wouft 
probably have been realized, and findine that, fVom their con- 
tinuing to lire together, apart frdm the great body of the 
people, they had made very small progress in acquiring a 
knowledge of their language, thev ctfme w the resolution of 
aeparatin^, and taking up tneir appde at the residence of dif- 
ferent chiefs. The plan ^oeived, though not without some 
reluctance, the approval of the king i and the teachers, accord- 
ingly, retiring from this station, on the improvement of which 
Ifaey had bestowed considerable labour, went to the dwellings 
of their respective friends. 

* Miuiimary Voyagv, p. fl9-444. From the Journal of the brethren, ft 
feypean that intoxication was empKiTed to add to the natnr^ fetocity of the 
mng» ehaimeter. A gnm hativitj' moeouxpmaipd all their demonstrationa 
•f auRionr; o lw e i fi»m wm m wkidi the PblyaesiaM oloaalj resemUed the 
move celebrated baibariam of andeat Greece and ftome, and perha|» ov 
own people at no distant ^rM. 
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. On the 19th of August, the Duff;, which had made a voyage 
to the Marquesas, returned to the Friendly Islands, bringiiig 
firona Otaheite some seasonable supplies to the Christian bretli- 
ren at Totigataboo. To deliver them from the machinations 
of Ambler and his associates, the captain resolved to take 
these fugitive convicts on boasd his ship; an arrangen^nt to 
which they, in the- first in.stance,.readily acceded. But when 
the hour of departure arrived, they were not to be found, 
having made their escape into the interior. Connelly was 
seized and put into the hands of Captain Wilson ; the two 
others, one of whom was the conVict Morgan, who had join- 
ed the agitators, were, after a brief space, put to death for 
crimes against me public peace. The missionaries now re- 
sumed their duties without lear or interruption. Brothers 
Buchanau and Gaulton were statio(ied at Mooa, the residence 
of Futtafiuhe, which is ^escribed by one of the seamen in 
these terms : "Proceeding from the lagoon about a quarter of 
a^nile through fenced lanes, a spacious square green, about 
half a furlong wide, presents itself, at the fanher end of which 
the dwelling -stands. On the same green, which is 'as smooth 
a$ if rolled, a few lafge spreading trees grow in an irregular 
disposition, which add much to the beauty of the scene. On 
the east sicle 4s a neat fence enclosing the long grove whi^re 
the fiatookas stand; on the wesi are the dwellings of ditfereitf 
chiefs in their enclosures | and along the north or lower side 
of the square the great road runs from the one end of the isl- 
and to the other. This road is in general about six or seven 
yards wide, but eastward from the green, and for half a mile^ 
It is not less than .sixty yards wide. In this part there is a 
range of trees as iaige and spreading as the'.largest £ngNsh 
oaks ; and as their branches meet at the top and quite exclude 
the sun's, rays, a pleasant walk is. afforded by their shade."* 
The impression made upon the minds of the missionaries 
in regard to the character of the inhabitants was at first ex- 
tremely favourable ; answering to the most flattering repre- 
sentation that the world has ever received of it, and justifying 
the epithet applied to their islands by the immortal Cook, whou , 
as we have mentioned, considered tnem greatly superior to all 
other Polynesians. They possess, we arie assured, many ex- 
cellent qualities, which, were they enlightened with the knowl- 
edge of the Gospel, would render them the most amiable peo- 
ple on earth. Their bounty to strangers is great, and tneir 
liberality to one another is unequalled. Their honesty in do- 
mestic transactions is unimpeachable, though towards for- 
eigners, it is admitted, the same virtue loses part of its energy 

* Mimonuy VoTafej p. S65« 
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and ezactoess. The murder of children , and other horrid prac- 
tices which prevail at Otaheite, are unknown at Tongataboo. 
Polygamy, is common among the chiefs, who, in the number 
of their wives, know no limits but their own fancy and the 
means of maintaining their establishments. In all ranks of 
society the conduct oi (he women woald be pronounced dec- 
orous, even if measured by a European standard; the excep- 
tions being so rare as not to attract the notice of a stranger, or 
{Five offence to the most refined sentiments of morality. The 
deepest stain on the character of the people is their love of 
war, which is too frequently gratified by engaging in civil 
broils when their arms are not occupied against a more dis- 
tant enemy. 

It has been already stated -that, at the time when Captain 
Cook visited the Tonga g^oup, belligprant habits were little 
known to the natives. The only quarrels in which they had 
ertr embarked were with the inhabitants of the Fijee Islands ; 
for, being in the I'iractice of visiting them fot sandal-wood, 
they occasionally tpok kside with one or other of the contending 

{)arties into which those restless savages were almost constant- 
y divided. From them they speedily learned to make bows and 
arrows of a much more de^rnctive kind than any with which 
they had been previously acquainted,, and also to wield the 
spear, which was not unfrequently used as a missile weapon 
with the most deadly eflfect. A certain chief, named Tool 
Halai Fatal) having, in the course of successive voyages, con- 
tracted the' warlike propensity of his neighbours, became tired 
of the peaceful life he led at home, and therefore determihed 
to repair thither in company with a number of young men of 
the same adventurous di^pQsition. At the head of two hun- 
dred sUid fifly of such unquiet spirits, he performed*amoAgthe 
Fijees various exploits, which tended not less to exalt his name 
as a gallant leader than to incre^e his wealth as a successful 
freebooter. 

Events soon aAerward occurred in his own country which 
gave fall scope to his enterprising genius both in the field and 
m the council. Toogahowe, who had some time previously 
mounted the throne, held the reins of government in a man- 
ner little satisfactory to the people at large ; and some acts of 
tyranny, which extended to the higher class or his subjects, 
led in the first instance to a general insurrection, and finaUy 
to a complete revolution in all parts of his dominions. The 
leader of the rebellion wa6 Toobo Nuha, brother of Finou, 
the ruler of the Hapai Islands, and himself the tributary sov-. 
ereign of Vavaoo. The murder of the king by the hand of 
the insuigent was the signal for war, which was carried on 
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during « eoAsideraU^ period with great ferocity and ynaUm»t 
8iiccei(8. Toobo, a brave soMier, was a mere tool in the band 
of bis move tboughtfiil relative, whose ambition, though of 
the most aspiring nature, always proved subservient to a pro- 
Ibund diplomacy which detiermioed aJl his actions. 

The character of 'this remarkable man is well described by 
one of Cook's officers^ in whose time he had already risete 
above the suriace of ordinary life, and displayed tokens of 
the high views as well as great talents by which he was af- 
terwara distingn ished. He appeared then to be about f wenty- 
five years of age, a tall, handsome man. He had much fire 
and vivacity, with a degree of wildness in his countenance 
that well tallied with the idea of an Indian warrior, and he 
was, besides, one of the most active men ever, seen in those re> 
gions. The western part ofTongataboo, with Anamooka, 
and all the islands to toe north wara, were under his jurisdic* 
tion. But what gave him more consequence was his spirit, 
activity, and his post as ^aeral. Whenever the nation went 
to war, they were headed by him. His follpwecs were na- 
me'roiis, and more attached to hioi than those of any oiber 
ehief;, in short, he was the most popular man in the Tonga 
grou p. Nevertheless, with all his good quali ties, he^was taint- 
ed with a degree of rapaciousness whico made him guilty of 
actions bordering on meanness and dishonesty, .perpetrated, 
however, it has been alleged in bis defence, solely with the 
view of acquiring the means of gaining adher^its and re- 
warding his friends.* 

In the pursuit of undivided sovereignty be consented toth^ 
assassination of his brother, to whose bravery and attachment 
he was indebted for tl^e laiger portion of his powef. This 
charge, though it could not Iw fully established, is the darkest 
which clouds his memory in his own land, as well as in for- 
eign countries ; and the sufierings which imbittered the clo- 
sing period of his life were, there is reason to believe, regard- 
ed ny himself as a manifestation of the Divine anger. He 
was succeeded by'a son, who bore the same name ; which, ifr> 

* Qaarterly IUtiaw, toI. xriii ., .p. 8. The tiditor states that he ta in jam* 
session of the Jonmal from which this descnption is taken. In reference 
to Mariner's account of the Tonga Islands, the same gentleman remarks, 
** Little did Pinou imagine when, in directing the massacre of the ship^ 
CBPBw, he g«?B orders to spam a boy whose appearance and yooth ba4 exci- 
ted his compassion, that hy that boy's means his life and actions would |ba 
made known throughout the civiliied wtirid, and perhaps to the latest poa- 
lerity ; for Finoa is not one of those men whoee history is ftdfotten as sees 
as TBod ; his character is strongly marked and proounent ; n|d is en* of 
pKMB which m fotme agea will stand aloaa for remeoihniiiMk** Tha hsfi 
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deed, was official rather than persofia], and who, at hia acces- 
sion^ made a speech to the assembled patricians, the friends 
and the foes ot his house, which would have done honour to 
a more enlightened country. " Listen to me, chiefs and war-< 
liors ! Jf any among you are discontented with the present 
state of affairs, now is the time to go to Hap^i; for no man 
shall remain at Vavaoo with a mind discontented and wan- 
dering to other places. I have seen with sorrow the wide de- 
struction occasioned by the unceasing war carried on bv the 
chief now lying in the malai. We have, indeed, been doing 
a great deal, but what is the result J The land is depopula- 
ted; it is oveigrown with weeds, and there is nobody to cul- 
tivate it. h£1 we remained peaceful, it would have been, 
populous stiH. The principal chiefs and warrior^ are fallen, 
and we must be contented with the^societyof the lower class. 
What madness! Is not life already too short? Is it not a 
noble characteristic in a man to remain happy and peaceful 
in |iis station 1 Wh^t folly, their, to seek for war, to shorten 
that which is already too' short ! Have we not been acting, 
then, like thosawho have no understanding 1 Have we not 
been madly seizing the very thing which deprives us of what 
we really want 1 Not that we ought to banish all thoughts of 
fighting. If any power approach us with the front of battle, 
and attempt to invade our rights, our bravery shall be more 
excited in proportion as wp have more possessions to defend. 
Let us, then, confine ourselves to agriculture, for that is truly 
guarding our country. Why should we be anxious ibr an 
increase of territory 1 Our laiid is quite large enough to sup- 
ply us with food; we shall not ever be able to consume all its 
produce. But perhaps I am not speaking to you wisely. The 
old matabooles (councillors) are present; I beg them to tell 
me if I am wrong. I am* yet but ^. youth, and on that ac- 
count should be unfit to govern, if my mind, like that of the 
deceased chief, sought hot the advice of others. For your loy- 
alty, and fidelity towards him, however, I return you my sin- 
cere thanks. Finou f^ijee; who is present, and the matabooles 
know well my fVequent inquiries concerning the good of our 
government. Do not, then, say, ' Why do we listen to the idle 
talk of a boy Y Recollect, while I speak to you, my voice is 
the echo of the sentiments of Toe Oomoo, and OolOovaloo, 
and Afoo, and Potoo, and Alo, and all the high chiefs of Va- 
vaoo. Listen to me ! I remind you, that if there be any 
among you discontented with this state of affairs, the present is 
the only opportunity I Will give you to depart. Choose, there- 
fore, your awtelliug-places. There is Pijee, there is Hamoa. 
there is Tonga, there is Hapai, there is Foioona,and Latoomai 

T 
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Tbe men who hare nnanlmnns sentttnents, and who K>t« t$ 
4well in constant peace — they alone shall remain at VaraiM^ 
and its neighbouring isles. Yet will I not suppress the bra^ 
▼enr of our warlike spirit. Behold { the inlands of Tongar 
and Fijee'are conistamiy at war. Let bim there display hi9 
Courage. Arise, go to your respectire habitations: and reo- 
oHect that to-morrow the canoes depart for Hapai."* 

F/om these details of military and political affairs, we will* 
ftigly allow odrselves to be recalled to tbe more important' 
subject of religion, which for a irme made slow promst' 
among tbe people of Tonga. The missionaries, it has beail'^ 
already seen, were opposed .by three Enropeans, who dread- 
ed their influence among the natiVies, or envied the possession 
of their tfmall property. Allusion has been made to tbe fate 
of these unprincipled men, all of whom were known to M 
criminals wno had escaped from the penal settlement in Aas« 
Italia ; but we are indebted for sererai particulars to-MarinfT| 
who' received his information 'from tne mouth of the king^ 
bimselK to whom the young sailor bad pivriously owed hi< 
life. He related that, some years before ihe capture of the 
Port an Prince, which took place in 1806, on the arrival of 
an English vessel, one of^he white men, whose name wa9 
Mo^an, chose to live am^ng them. For a considerable pe* 
ilod he continued on good terms with the natives, and wati 
also much respected by the chiefs. At length there came 
another European ship rtbe Duff, with the missionaries! and 
from her also there lanaed several white men, who volnnta- 
iliy took up their residence in the island. ThCvse last, he 
adped, built a house, in which thejr often shut themselves up,. 
to sing and perform ceremonies, as he expressed it. After a 
space, a quarrel ensiled between Moigan and them; fifrt 
about an iron pot which he wanted to borrow, and then abooC 
some pigs which they said he had stolen from them. Upon 



* An Atcovnt of the Nfttitw of the T\Hig& Itlaads, m tho Sootli 
Oeoan, Ao., fiompiled and anmaged ftnan tha extanaira commnycatiana of 
Mr. William Mannar, aeverel yaaia raaidbni m thoaa ialaada. Bf John Mar- 
tin, M.B. (2 vols. 13mo, third edition, Lond.» 1887). toI. i., p. 333^ Bj ** tha 
* chief now lying in the maUd or marei,' the orator meant his own<father« 
whoae pantun for war he repeatedly deplores. - At a repast to which be in- 
TJted the diiefs after the aaskmbly broke up, ha afaia adreiied to Uia adTaa- 
tages of a^oulture— the liawinesa of cpltivnting land for one*s own food, 
and of eating the pruduce of oniB^s own labour. * Yon do not know,' saya 
ha, ' how much pleasure such men fe^l when they riew the work of thmr 
own hands thriving daily ; and while eating, when tbev nflact tfiat thair 
labour has beea repaid by the iacreaae of tfaeiratorea. l^enfera, Wt na ap-. 
ply onraeltea to ai^ricalture. FoUowmy ezanpiv ; I wiU«<Mder a piece ol 
Ifround to be elearedk and during the next raiiii I will aasiat in planliaa it* 
withMdfro.** 



Hiis, they R^vc inf irmatioo tbftt.ke had been a luid man in 
fci$ ova couatry, and M^as under seateoce of banishment for 
his crimes. The c jovict, in his tora, told the chie& who tb9 

Sreacbers w^re; saying that the^ were men sent oat by the 
^ing of England to bring a pestilence on the people of Ton- 
ga, and that they accordingly concealed themselves in their 
Eonse to perform witchcrjail and make incantations, which 
was the eaitse of the 4Kadful uisease then. raging, and thai 
their books contained nothing but rales of sorcery. Tha 
leaders began 4o take this statement into serioa^ considera- 
tion: There CQUld be no doubt that there was a great mor- 
tality among them; the white men often assembled. and sang 
very loud; on which occasions they would not allow any oi 
Uie Ton^a people to be present. The chiefs said to one an- 
otb^, Ifthese strangers are doing no barm, why do they not 
permit us to witness (heir pruceediDgsl Vve do not conceal 
our cferamonies from them, why do they not expose theirs to 
ast Moi^an, availing himself of the suppicions which ht 
had excited, remarked that they might witn their own eyee 
tee the effect of the incantations of which he told them : '* SeW' 
cral oi ybn are dying every dav ; bv-and<by you will t)e att 
eut off, and the King of England will take possession of yoilr 
Islands; for although you have the remedy in your power* 
70U will not make use of it.*' This tirgument prevailed; 
they rushed upon the white men, and killed all but three wha 
were under the protection of Veachi, a jperson of great in* 
iuence.* 

Such was the cause of die hard fate which befell the ml^ 
sionaries, as related by Finou to Mariner, wh^ aiflerward 
heard the, same facts repeated by other chiefs. He if>^ire(t 
^hat ultimately became of the three who ressided with Veachi, 
and was informed that they were killed during a civil wav« 
It was mentioned that they might have made their escape im 
company with some natives who invited them into a canoe 
about to proceed to another island ; but they cboe? to remain, 
assigning as a reason that, as they had not quarrelled with 
any of the people, they incurred no danger of bein^ attacked. 
The others reminded them, however, that it was the Tonga 
custom not only to kill an enemy, but also, if possible, all his 
friends and relations; to which the three missionaries replieil 
that, as they had done no harm, and meant no harm, their 
God would protect them. ^ At this moment, eoochides iha 
narrator, a party of natives, who were iyina in wait in a 
neighbouring thicket, rushed out and killed Utem with theit 
•pears. 

* lfwian^9ng«blMdt,Toti.,p*71. 
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' This narrative. thoii|;h probably correct as to the motives 
whence the hostile feeling against the missionaries arose, is 
inaccurate with respect to the niimber of brethren who suf- 
fered death. The ten stationed b^ Captain Wilson at Ton- 
gataboo, in 1797, remained at their posts two years without 
any molestation, and, indeed, were not disturbed till the 
breaking out of the civil war already described, when three of 
their number were barbarously murdered. The others, after 
beinff plundered of their property, saved their lives by flight 
to a dinerent part 6f the island, whence they were at length re- 
moved to New South Wales by the captain of a merchant- 
man, who touched at Tonga on' his voyage from Otaheite to 
Port Jackson. * • * 

In the year 1830, the Friendhr Islands were visited by Mr; 
Williams, who had the good fortune to meet at Lefooga the 
younger Finou, whose speech w0 have quoted. ^ Being in- 
formed by the zealous- teacher that he and his companions 
were missionaries who had laboured many vears in we Ota- 
heitan and Society Isles, the inhabitants or which had deri- 
ved ffreat advantage from their instructions, he was asked 
whether he would receive an individual, properly recom- 
mendea, who, it was hoped, would prove a blessing to hiiki 
and his people. The king listened with great attention, and 
replied by sajring (hat thS persons who were formerly sent 
endeavoured to instruct him and his people, but they would 
not be taught; when'the preachers, finding all their efforts in- 
effectual, ceas^ to make them, and at length became as bad 
as themselves. As to receiving the new teacher, he said he 
would speak his sentiments fpeely, and not deceive any one; 
If he were placed at VavaoO, he would protect him, but he' 
would neither' embrace Christianity Himself, nor allow his 
people to become conyerts ; on the contrary, he declared he 
would put to death the first person,, man or womans who 
should desert the ancient belief. The missionaries did not 
deem it proper to argue the point of expediency with this im- 
perious chieftain, but contented themselves with expressing 
their regret that he should so resolutely oppose the reception 
of so great a blessing. 

They found, indera, upon inapiry, that the conduct of Fi- 
nou had in most cases accordeo too exactly with his fearful 
menaces. Many of the inhabitants of Vavaoo, including 
some of the chiera, had left that island and proceeded to Le^ 
fooga, in order to enjoy the advantages or evangelical in* ^ 
struction. In the latter place, they were found in a state of 
comparative poverty and degradation ; a change of circum- 
stances to which they willingly submitted rather than le- 
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Hoance the benefits of Christianity. Kotwithstandingr tbeif 
discouragements, it was gratifying to learn that nearly « 
hundred persons had become candiHates for the oiPdinaAee oC 
baptism, and were ^nder a course of instruction preparatonr 
to its administration. Manv others had made known, thety 
intention of relinquishing idolatry, and of taking their place 
among the professors of the Grospel, though, under the goverih 
ment of a ruler so decidedly opposed to any change of faith« 
they found it necessary to proceed^itb tb[e utmost circQm- 
spection. •" 

After the murder and expulsion of the missionaries whd 
bad been landed by the DulTat Tongataboo, the j>ai>toraI cara 
of the few converts on that island seems to have been exer- 
cised by a native teacher. At a later period, some of lh% 
Wesleyan brethren debarked on the coast, vbom the people 
invited to labour among them,^not being aware of any at»* 
tinction of sects or denominations ; hence, when tbie author of 
the Enterprises arrived at the Friendly group, he found ibaiK 
the members of the London Society had been sviperseded b^ 
evangel lists of another class, whose fom^, and perbj^w theif 
principles, were somewhat different. It is said that, wbeA 
they entered upon their duties, they sair not oiily a comfort- 
able station prepared for them, but also a commodious cbap-^ 
el, with diree or four hundred , persons desirous to receiva 
their instruetions : a state of things resulting almost entirely 
Drom the exertions of a conyetted pagani who zealouslv con^ 
municated to his idolatrous neighiy^rs the precious knowl- 
edge which he had received from the unfortunate brethren 
who had been betrayed by Morgikn. As the Wesleyans were 
in possession of the Tonga Archipelago, it was arranged that 
thev should continue to occupy if as their appropriate field; 
and as the-Fijees, whose language and political institutions 
are similar, were at no great distance, it was farther agreed 
that their ministerial cares should be extended to both thesa 
provinces. 

Good reasons are assigned for this distribution of Islandi^ 
as well as for the separation of mi^*;sionaries, who, thougt^ 
their object was one, proceeded by difi*erent paths towards the 
attainment of it. The natives, who would at once have pem 
ceived a difference in the modes of worship, must have na4 
their attention divided, and their notions obscured. Being 
naturally of an inquisitive disposition, they would, without 
doubt, have demanded a reason for every little deviation front 
the ttsoal method ; and the explanations, first from one side 
and .t|ien the other, would almost necessarily have led to evila 
giestly to be deplored in an infant socie^.oCbeUevers. Thon^ 

T9 
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would, moreover, have been another inconvenience in the 
case now under consideration, had both sects resolved to pur- 
sue their labours in common, for the Wesleyans, in their ele- 
mentary books for the education of their converts, had adopted 
a different alphabet and orthography.* 

The missionaries have had an opportunity of con^rming 
J^ opinion held by others, that the soil of Tongataboo is veir 
irfch, and that laige tracts of land were formerly under cul- 
tivati<>n. Groves of the banana and mountain plantain every- 
where mwt the eye. Thie fruit of these ;rees fqrms an im- 
portant part of the food of all the Friendly Islanders ; and 
the Tongatabooans surpass most of their neighbours in the 
cultivation of it. But the repeated civil wars to which allu- 
sion has been made, by diminishing the number of inhabi- 
tants, were followed by the abandonment of several fine dis- 
tricts, now without either occupants or culture. Should the 
Gospel be firmly established, peace will soon extend its benign 
influence from shoi^ to shone ; the population will rapicUy 
increase; and the fertile fields, now lying waste, will once 
more display abundant crops to the eyes of. an innocent peas- 
pxitry. '' 

It is <iuit€ unnecessary to, fatigue the attention of (he read- 
er by a minute description of Eooa, Anamooka, or -any other 
inferior member of the group. Thev are known to have been 
discovered bv Tasman, ana visited by our great navigator, 
whose descfiption of them contains all that is deserving or 
notice as to their climate and productions. - Of the former 
isle, he remarks that it resembles Tongataboo, but exceeds 

* Mr. Williams state* that the Wesleyans punuefl the plan of ginnf 
Christian names' to all whofn they baptized. ** The qo^en they call Maty 
Tapou, and the .king Jeremiah Tcpoo. The American missionaries at the 
Sandwich Islands and the -Choroh nuasinoaries of New Zealand have dona 
Uie same. This appears to os the introdoction of a new featare into the 
Polynesian language, which its genius does not admit, and to which there 
is nothing analogous. It may be «aid that manv' of the natives have two 
names, as TupnvhUftai of Tongataboo, Makea-ntn of Raratonga, and a va- 
xiety of others. But these are mere a|ipendages to the name descriptive of the 
office or occupatiofi o/the individual : totm added to Tupou's name is literal- 
ly the sailor ; Rut to Makea is literally the great, anMwering to the arael- 
lations Ntocho and Epiphanes, which were appended to the n:imes of rh»r 
noh, Antiochus, and others. Now we should net think of prefixing a 
Christian name to that of Pharaoh, and calling him Jeremiak Pharaoh, or 
that of CleopAtra, and calling her Ehzaheth Cleopatra, as the missi(marie« 
to whom I lutve referred have done. There is auo a native dignity in the 
name itself, which is lost when thus associated ; and as th« idiom of this 
language will nob admit such an incongruous oombinatioQ of terms, I do aiB- 
cerely hope that all the missionaries will use etery effnri to transmit it to 
posterity pure, sim]de,and beautiful as they found it.**— iVomotivs ^ J6»- 
ftoiory Enterfrittif p. 107, 
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it in respect of salabrity, pleaantaess of sitoatioi, and good- 
ness of fresh water.* 

Greater attention might be claimed for the Fijees, were we 
equally well acquainted with the manners and political con- 
stitution of the inhabitants, who are obviously of a race quite 
distinct from the natives of the. Friendly and Society Islands. 
They belong to the black tribes who occupy Borneo, New 
Guinea, the Solomons, Ne\ir Hebrides^' and other groups 
which stretch between the hundred and tench degree of east 
longitude and the prime meridian- In knowledge of some of 
the arts, and perhaps in general civilization, they had, when 
first discovered, outstripped the natives of Tonga, who are 
represented by voyager^as being af once less ingenious and 
less warlike, with strong^ indications of negi^ ferocity, 
they combine some of the worst habits which <lisgrace the 
whote population of the Southern Paci'fic, especially the hor-^ 
rible practice of eating the^r enemies, now abhorre»d bv all the 
fairer-skinned families of the windward clusters. They are 
lemarkable, too, for suspicion and vigilance y hence, in the 
Friendly Islands, the expression is proverbial, to be "Moba- 
t9f like the Fijee "people," that is, to be possessed, of policy 
and caution in the presence of an enemy. Of their origin, or 
the period at which they removed to their present habitation, 
nothing is known ; but th6 old men at Tonga; who pretend 
not to fiive any account of the discovery of the islands, assert 
that their ^cestors were acpustomed to visit them before the 
woolly race arrived from the west. 

The progress of Christianity has not been rapid among 
the savages of the Fii^ group, whose habits are so entirelgr 
alien to Sie spirit of the Gospel. It is true that the Weslev- 
an missionaries wei^e alloweq to form a station at some of the 
islands under the prdtection of jthe local chiefs, who appeared 
not unwilling that their people should profit bv the superior 
attainments of the white men. Certain individuals, who had 
been converted at Lefooga, invited the brethren to extend the 
benefits of the Gospel to their countrymen ; and lience, at va- 
rious times, small colonies of Christians have hazarded all 
the dangers, by land and bv water, which are found insepar- 
able from sQcn an undejrtaking. In the year 1936, the Rever- 
end W. Cross and David Cargill, with their families, sailed 

* There is a smaQ island called Tofoaa, chiefly remarkable for a Tnlca- 
no, eituated near it* northern extremity, from which smoke almost con- 
alantly issues, and pnmice-stobes are very frequently thrown. It was 
visited by Mariner, who found that the crater was about thirty feet ia 
diameter, whenee sundry explosions were heard like the 'naiae ef 
thrown upon huniaf pitch.— Vol. i., p. 107. 
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thither from the Hapais, and, arriTioff at Lakemba. were _ . 
ceived by the reigning sorereign, who eneounigod them to 
enter npon their labours without delay. Nor were they igao* 
rant of the character of the barbarians whom they thus am- 
dertook to ciTilize and enlighten ; lor one of the teachers res- 
ident in the neighbourhood bad recently eommunicated totlitf 
public a fearfufaccou^t of their cruel superstitions. B^iilei 
cannibalism, on which hedilates with every ezptesaibn of dis- 
^st, he mentions a practice, nowhere e)se noticed, of barying 
mdiridnals alive, wno are either tired of iile, or no kngernt 
for it. Persons too old, or too ill to be of any farther service, 
are the usual victims, though it is sometimes done ac Ike re- 
quest of those who, from religious motives, are desirous te 
change this state of existence for « better. In this case, no 
effort is made to dissuade the (}evt)tee from his pnrpose; tlw 
willing mujrderers proceed forthwith to dig a hole ofsafficieBl 
capacity, and placing hfm ixt a sitting posture, ceat the eanii 
njpon him. which is pressed dowii by the feet of his ow» ni» 
atives ana friends.* . . 

That the charae of cann^lism brought agaiastthe n aii i ee 
of this part of the South Seas is not without foondation, wtfl 
appear fVom the following statement given by Mariner. t» 
whose residence at Tonga we have more than obce alluded. 
A war baring arisen between the men of f'ao ,and Chichia, 
both islands of the Fijee class, the Inner, who were victoiio 
ous, resolved to signalize their triumph by a great feast. After 
the usual dancing and Indulgence m cava, the cliief gave oi^ 
ders to hi% cooks to bring forward the repast ImmedJatelv 
they advened two nnd two, each covple bearing on their shoml- 
ders a basket, in which was the body of a roan barbacnedliko 
a pig. The bodies were placed befori^ the monarch, who waa 
seated at the head of his company on an esplanade in tbeopctt 
air. When these victims had been arranged on the groon4 
in due ordfer, roasted pigs were brought in like manner: afteiw 
ward baskets of yams, on each of which was a beked IbwL 
These being regularly deposited, the number of dishes wei9 
counted and announced to the guests with a loud roice, wheR 
there appeared to be two hundred human bodies, two hundred 
hogs, two hundred baskets of yams, and the same amoantof 
fowls. The prorisions were then diWded into various loH^ 
all of which were severally dedicated to a partinnlar god) 
after whicS they were committed to the care of as many priA- 

* Ampltt detefla nhUiTe to flie atrocities oomnittod hj tlio Pijoo trtet 
Qndor the ewietiogi of religion, will be found in the MiieienMy Joomali^ 
ic( wUoh •» too fio« Mid njpoUinff to bo tnunfRvod to our ; 
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cipal leaders, vifho shared them out to all their attendants, so 
that every man and woman in the island became possessed 
of a portion of es^ch article, whether they might choose to eat 
it or not. The narrator does not piositively assert that every 
one presept at thid savage entertainment partook of the human 
flesh; and it is not improbable that the captive Pauans had 
been of^red as sacrifices, or in compliance with ancient cus- 
tom, rather than to gratify the palates of their conquerors. 
But it is not concealed that the chiefs, the warriors, and the 
more ferocious part of the company, xlid regale themselves 
on the unnatural diet, and that several of them feasted on it 
exclusively.* 

Leaving for a time that scene of brutal rage and sensual- 
ity, wt proceed to the Navigators' Islands, which have profit- 
ed to a greater extient by the spirit of improvement introductil 
amon? them by t)ie missionaries, ahd are 'in eveiy respect ex- 
tremely important. They are situated between lat 10^ ^ 
16P S., and long. IS&P and I95<^ K The- number is usuallv 
said to be nine/ the largest of which, named I^ola or Savaii, 
is double th% extent of Otaheite, and not inferior either in 
beauty or fertil^y. Upolu and Maouna,^r Tutuila, are the 
next inside and value, tne remainder being small, and not very 
productive. They a)l manifest jthe most distinct proofs of a 
volcanic origin. The rocks forming the beach, upoa which 
the sea breaks with sudh fury as to throw th^ water more than 
fifty feet high, are lava, l>asalt, and coral, united into a firm 
mass byihe action of subterraneous heat. The hills, son^e 
of which are lofhr, ai« clothed to the very summit with trees 
bearing loads^ ox frait. The soil of the plains is rich, and 
covered with extensive plantations of guavas, bananas, and 
sugar-cane. Pigs, fowls, birds, and fish evejy where abound; 
and hence it is not surprising to find that the population has 
been estimated at not less than a hundred andnily thousand.t 

These islands were discovered by Bougainville, iu the year 
17fi8, who gave them the designation they still bear, from ob- 
serving, it is supposed, the superior construction of the canoes, 
and the skill with which they were managed. In 1788, they 
were visited bv the unfortunate JLia Perouse, who lost there 
his friend M. de Langle and a number of his men, who were 
murdered by a party of the natives. This barbarous act con- 
veyed such an impression* of their treachery and bloodthirst- 

* Mftriner*8 Tonga Uands, toI. i., p. S78. 

t The names of the other islandi are Onweafa, Ofa, Manoao, Aborina, 
and Manua ; in addition to which, there tin several fnall oues near ihe 
coait of Totuila and Savmii. 
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Jpess as deterred other voyagers from appcoachioff their coMt 
for many years ; and hence the remembrance of them was al- 
most obliterated bel'oce tliey were again explored by adventa- 
rers in oar own day. Captain Edwards, oPtbe Pandora, ap- 
pears to have determined the position of several of them, but 
bis narrative is so imperfect, that no reliance can be .placed 
on the conclusions which have been drawn from his state- 
ments. 

Kotzebae, in 1^, directed hisxoarse for the Navigators', 
and on the 3d day of April observed the nfost easterly of their 
number rising from the sea like a high, round mountain.. He 
remarks, that the inhabitants of the whole group are far less 
civilized than were the Otaheiuns when first discovered by 
Wall id. Those of Maouna, especially, are perhaps the most 
ferocious people to be met with in the South Sea. He visit- 
ed the scene where De Langle and his cpmrades fell, noir 
known by the name of Massacre Bay. The appearance of 
the country was inviting : the shores wen* bordered with e»- 
coanut-trees, and the ilesbest vegetation ^enlivened the iaie- 
rior: but nothing betrayed that the island wais inbaknted; bo 
smoke arase,^ and no canoe was seen. This appealed the 
more remarkable, as on La Peroiise's arrival, nis ship, as 
soon as perceived by the natives, was surcounded by sevena 
hundred skiffs laden with provisions.* At length a small canoe 
containing three men was seen paddling towards the Ru^siaa 
frigate, by the crew of which the savages were invited to ge 
on board. Declining this offer of coofideii.ce, one of them 
climbed up the side nigh enough to see over the deck, and 
handed to the persoas nearest him a few eocoanuts^ all the 
provisions he had brought. He received, in return, a piece 
of iron, which he pressed to his forehead in sign of thaakfnW 
ness, making a low reverence. Having exanuned the de^ 
a long time with a suspicious eye, without speaking a woid, 
he suddenly commenced a pathetic harangue, growing nk>re 
and more animated as be proceeded, and pointing with pfta> 
sionate gestures alternately to'the vessel and the land. 

In the midst of this address, several other canoes approach- 
ed, filled, a^ the captain conjectured, by the descendants of 
the furious murderers. The wild troop appeared timid at 
first, but the. orator having inspired them with courage, they 
at once became so impudent and daring that they seemed dia^ 
posed to take possession of the ship by violence. To prevent 
any assault, the sailors were appointed to the proper stations 
fully armed, with orders to check their forwardness without 
inflicting any personal injury. It was soOn found, however, 
that all the bayonets and lances were quite necessary to pre* 
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▼«iit an invasion fh>m the jsanoes. the number of w]iich had 
eonsklerabiy increased ; even in defiance of repeated blows, 
Aoibe of the most resolute of the natires succeeded in plant* 
ing themselves on board. Impelled by that covetotis emotfoH 
which no savage has ever been able to repiess, they grasped 
with both hands eveiy object tfaev coald reach, and held it so 
pertinaciously, that it required the. united efloits of some of 
the strongest seamen to throw them overboard. Except a 
few cocoanuts, thev offered no Irind of ]>rovisions ; but by a 
varietv of expressive gestures they invited the strangers to 
land, intimating that they would be amply supplied on shore 
with everything they wanted. The barbarii^s, it was ima- 

fined, had destined for them the fate of the too credulous 
'renchmen; they appealed unarmed, but had artfttUy'con* 
cealed clubs and short 4ances in their Doats. 

A few who were permitted to remain on deck behaved as 
rudehr as if they had been already jnasters of the ship, snatch- 
ing from the hands of the officers some kittle presents they 
were about to distribute among them. There was one ex- 
ception, a youth, who, in return for a gift bestowed upon him, 
bowed to the captain with great politeness, and almost in Eu- 
ropean fashion. The rest of his countrymen behaved like 
beasts of the desert, tiring to seise by main force whatever 
struck their fancy. They eveir showed more disgusting pro* 
Densities. One of them, for example, was so much tempt^ 
by the a<;cidenta1 display of a sailoi's bare arm, that he couM 
not help exhibiting his. norrible ap|>etite for human flesh ; he 
snapped at it with his.te^th, indicating, by (he most oneoniv- 
ocal signs, that such food would be very palatable to bim. 
Kotzebue, after remarking that cannibalism still prevails very 
extensively in the islands of the South Sea, warns all voyasen 
not to venture among the tribes who have a taste for so hoN 
rible a diet without the utmost precaution, because they are 
more artful and treacherous than any other of the Polyne- 
sians. The inhabitants of Maouna are probably the wo^ in 
the Navigators' group. Intent on some wicked purpose, they 
continued to invest the ship with increasing numbers and less 
disguised ferocitv. Many of them stobd up in their canoes^ 
made long speeches, accompanied by angry looks and mena- 
cing gestures. Their screams and threatenings soon be- 
came general; and, brandishing their clubs, tliey began to 
make formal prepaiitions for an attack, whfch were only re- 
pelled by a display of bayonets and the fear of loaded guns. 

In point of stature, the inkabitaacs presented nothing n* 
malleable, net exceeding fife feat six inches, and being rather 
•lender in form, though strikingly maaenfar. TMr faoM 
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woald baye been Jhoaght handsome, had they not been dis* 
figured by an expression of wildness and cnielty. Their col- 
our is dark brown ; some let their long black hair hang down 
unomamented, over the neck, face, and shoulders; others 
wore it bound up and fastened like a cap round the temples, 
which apj)endagiet beinff coloured yellow, makes a striking 
(Bonlrast with the rest of the head.* 

The Navigators' Archipelago is, with the single exception 
of the Sandwich Islands, tne largest and most populous in the 
t'acific, and will no doubt, in the course of a few years, rise 
into considerable importance. As they lie in the vicinity of 
the Friendly Islands, the Fijees, the New Hebrides, New 
Caledonia, and numerous smaller clusters, intercourse be- 
tween them could be easily matntained, and thus a civilizing 
influenee might be exerted upon the myriads of ignorant 
heathen who dwell between the Samoas and the coast of New 
Holland. In a word, whether we view that insular region as 
a scene for coii^mercial enterprise,' a field for scientific re- 
search, or a sphere for the exercise of Christian, benevolence, 
we must necessarily regard-, it with feelings of the liveliest 
interest. 

A few years ago, a wish was expressed 1>y the inhabitants 
of Australia that government would form a settlement at one 
of the South Sea Islands,t^here ships might refit and obtain 
provisions without being exposed to danger. Were such a 
station aetermined uponj it is clear that the Navigators' group 
is the most eligible place fur its establishment. Its central 
situation, the excellence of its harbours, the abuqdant supply 
of water, and the great variety of timber, ornamental and 
useful, are important advantages, and such as could hardly 
iail to ensure itis prosperity. > Besides, the vast extent of un- 
occupied land deserves consideration*; when viewed with ref- 
erence to a future colony. In the several valleys, there are 
thousands of acres of the richest soil, entirely uncultivated; 
indeed, the portion of improved laiid is said to bfe compara- 
tively small, for as the fruits grow in abundance without la- 
bour, the people display little care or ingenuity in agricul- 
ture. So fertile is their glebe, generally speaking, that coflee, 
sugar cotton, and every other tropical production, might be 
raised in these islands to almost anv extent ; and as they 
abound with. springs and lakes, machinery might in many 
places be worked with the greatest facility. 

* A New Voyag« round the Wofld in the Yean 1 83S>1 8M. By Otto To* 
Kotxeboe, pott-captain in the Ruarian Imperial. Nary (8 vok. I Sao, Loadon, 
18M), yoL i., p. 905. The ialand called fay Kotzeboe Maoana, ia by WiU- 
|aim denomiiiatad TutiiiU. 
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Wbeft W^auMi visiled the NaTigatovs', in ki» cbaraetor 
df niissiOMffy^ h€ had with kim a concerted ehieC named 
Fauea) who, cnriehed with the possession of much practicSsd 
I^Dod sen^e, proved a very useful guide to the brethren* Ad* 
dKssinf^ his naked country men^ he said, " Can the religion oC 
Ifaese £Uigli5h be anything but wise and good l Look at them, 
and then look at ns : their heads are covered, while oars are 
exposed lo the heat of the sun and the wet ol'the rainj| ihehr 
bodies ate covered all over with- beautltul raiment, while we 
kave nothing but a bandage ol leaves round our^waists j thcf 
have clothes upon their very leet, while ours are'hke thedogis': 
and, besides, tiehold hoir rich they are in axes, scissort;, ana 
ether property, while we have nothing," This reasoning^ 
which was felt and tufiy ividerstood, prepared ^e simple ns^ 
lives to listen with .attention to the lessons now about tQ be 
given to them. Onlhe other haDd^ he requested the teachece 
aot to begin their labours among Che ignorant pagans by ooa> 
demning their canoe races, their dances, and other amuses 
ments^ to which (hey ifrere much attached, lest, in the verv 
Mitset, they should conceive a dislike to the /eligion which 
knpoi^ suck restraints. " Be diligent^ ' said he, " in teaching 
tiie |)eopl&,to make them wise, and ttien their hearts will M 
afraid, and they themselves will put away that. which is evii 
Let tiie * Word' prevail, and get a. firm hold upon them,, and 
then you may with saiety a()opt iheas^res which at fir^ 
Would prove inj1»rio^s»'* This considerate convert wi2>he4 
that his rude Saiooaas shouUl ifirst be taught to reflect,, or, as 
he expressed it, to be made wise, bein^ satiiified that they 
WNdula soon atierward consent to reiinquish the pueriliiiea of 
tikeir contemptible superstition.- 

Proceeding under tne direction of^such a leader, the miflk 
aionaries soon Ibund iheir toils rewarded by an unusual de- 
me of success. The chiefs of Savaii aud Upolu nut onljy 
racilitated all their arrangemeuts for the iniroductvm of tht 
Gospel, ^Ht extended to them at oilce protection and ei^ 
couragement, moved principally by the representations of 
Pauea, who had witnessed ihe happy ettects of .even an io^ 
lerlect civilisation at the Friendly lsland$^ He describecl 
m glowing language the triumphs of Christianity at Tong»> 
taboo, wheie ^upou, the most powerful man in the country, 
had embraced it-; and alM> at the Hapai' eluster, where all 
te people had become believers* la particular, he asfeurac^ 
JMa wondering auditors thair Ihoee who heUi this marvellooi 
frith aotthi oumiMinieate their thoughtik tO'one another at tht 
gnatesv dititance l a fact which, so weU ailested and so io»« 
cibly delineated, mhL imiBiense weight wiU^ the natives who 
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eronrded to the teachers' hoases to learn this mjrsterloiis art 
8tili the missioDaiies were disposed to question the purity of 
Fauea's u^otives; regaMing him as an ambitious, aspiring 
man, who promoted tneir designs chiefly on account of the 
temporal advantages which would result Irum the introduc- 
tion of the new doctrines among his ignorant people. He 
had also penetration enough to see that his fanul^ would be 
raised in public estimarion by the alliance which he had 
formed with |he English, and that his own name would be 
transmitted to posterity as the person who had conducted the 
messengers o|' knowledge and improvement to their shores. 
But whatever \his views or chs^racter may have been, it is 
admitted that his zealous, persevering endeavours greatly Ibiw 
warded the designs of the Christian teachers.* 

Alter an absence of nearly two years, Mr. Williams re- 
tamed to Savaii, and Ibund that the Go.spel had met with a 
very general acceptation among the rude inhabitants, who 
had tollbwed in t^is respect the example of their chiets.. Ma- 
lietoa, the sovereign ruler of the larger islands, gave instruc- 
tions to one oi Jiis sons> to build a cbar.el, while he himself 
was engaged in a>sanguinary war with cenaia. neighbours 
who had inflicted an mjury on his family. Peace l^ing k^ 
stored, he resolved tOTopen the house of praver with due lor* 
mality ; but not knowing what ellect the change of religion 
might have on the Ibrtunes of his hou:ye, he calleti his chil- 
dren together, and infon'ued them lUkl he was now about to 
profess, in a public manner, his'belief in Jehovah, and to take 

San in his worship. With one acObnl, tiiey approved of his 
eterminatiop, and assured him that they would all Ibllow the 
same course. But to this he objected, declaring thai, if they 
did so, he would adhere to the oUf system^ adding, as a rea- 
son, that perhaps the native gods might be angry with him 
for desening their altars, M'hile it was doubtful whether the 
Deity lately revealed to his knowleitge had power to'protect 
him against the effects of their wrath. He iheiefore proposed 
that he alone should iry the experiment, and if he sustained 
no injury, his sons, might then join him in the new ceremo- 
nies. "If Jehovah can shield me,- you may with saiety fol* 
low my example; but if not, 1 only shall iall a victim to their 
vengeance ; you will be sale." 

In this good Tesolution he was confinned 1^ a chief df Ra- 
roionga, who, in an eloquent speech, described the happy re- 
suhs which, in his own island, bad flowed from the proiessioa 
of Christianity. "Now,** said he, *' we enjoy happiness to 
which our ancestors were Ktrangers: our lenicious wans 

* Magnnwrjr BuierpriMS^ p. U7. . 
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%A\re ceased ; oar houses are the abodes of comfort; we haye 
European property ; we possess books in our own language ; 
oarebiklrea Can read; and, above all, we know the true Gud, 
and the way of salvation by his Son Jesus Christ. This 
alone can make you a peaceable and happy people. 1 should 
liave died a savage had it not been for the Gospel."* 

The congregation collected by ^diietosL amounted to ^y- 
en hundred, ail of whorm appeared eager in their desire to 
becoine acquainted with Divine truth, so far as their siuiple 
minds could comprehend it. On Sunday, Divine service 
was commenced with a hymn, which was sung py the, teach- 
ers only. One>of them read a chapter in the Otaheitan New 
Testament, which he translate as he went along, aivl then 

Sronounced a prayer with great warmth and flpency.^ The 
tscourse which luUo wed 'wks heard with the most profound 
attention ; and although the appearance of the ai^dience was 
singularly uacoltivated and grotesque, it was impossible to 
view them without feelings of the deepest interest.t 

It is obvious that, in most cases of conversion at the Nav- 
igators' and other islands,. the change was ngt effected by any 
intelligible appeal either lo the reason or the conscience. 
Disgusted w^th their native idolatry, .and alarmed by the 
appalling demands which it occasionally made upon their 
lives, they lent a r^ady ear to any teacher, however little 
qualified by knowledge or experience^ wtio could tel| them of 
a more powerful god and a ie;$s sanguinary worship. Nor 
were they blind ta the. advantages of civilization, and to the 
eomlbrts with which it is always associated. .** it is my wish," 

* Miihioitary Eiit«r|iriiieB, n. 431. The orator in thin cttse was MalG0% 
whu hud aficumiianied Mr. Wiltia^uit from the.JIervey hlaiidx ti> witawM 
tke trtuiui»h« ui the new faithC and whu tm th'ti occaaiun h«d hia dark 
Sf are vested iu a red surtuu ^presented Ut i\i\n by a uussi»uarv*s wife. 

t When the teachers were askttd why they had not tauvht the people to 
■iug, they replied thiU lltey had'lieguii'io do so, but,' as the females saiig 
llle hyiiius at their daiu*«s, they had thought it better to desint. For « 
•iiiiihir' reason they deemed it ex|iedieii^ to ai)uiiuiKler the ordinance of 
baptism iu private, being apiuxihensivp that the peo|ile would imitate the 
form among their children, as air antidote ^gainst the influence of evil 
spirits, 8t«irms, or earthqQakes. Among the *'sous of the Word,'* as the 
oouyerts were culled, <the missioiutries bbserved two Euglish sailors, who 
boasted that they had in their train no fewer than twoiiuudred pntselytea. 
Being asked how they effected their object, one of them said, '* Why, sir, 
I goes alMiut and talks to the |)eo{>te, and tells *em that our God is good am! 
theirs is Imd ; and when they listen to me I luakes *em religion, and Imp- 
tJzes 'em." ** You bapiixe them !*' said the querist : >' how (h* you perform 
that?** " Why, sir," the sailor answened, ** 1 takes water, and dips my 
hautU iu it, and ciutsei^ them in their' forehead:*, and iu their lireasu, arid 
then I reads a bit of a prayer to *em in English." ** Of otmrse,** remarked 
the other, " they miderstand yon ?** ** No," 1m rejmiMd ; ** but they sayi 
An) luittws il d»et 'em fuvd*".-»P/4St. 
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nil<me of Cie <Mtk, ** that the Chrnstini lel^oa sbo«Id%B- 
come universal among as. I look at the wisdom of tlieac 
worshippers of Jehovah, and see how superior they aie to ns 
in ever/ respect. Their ships are like Aoatixig houses, ao 
that they can traverse the tempest-driven ocean for moras 
with perfect safety, whereas if a breeze blow upon onr canoes, 
they are in an instant upset, and we thrown into the sea. 
Their persons, also, are covered from head to foot in beantiM 
tloUies, while we wear nothing but a gitdle of leaves. Now 
I conclude that the God who has given to his white worship 
pers these valuable things mnstSe wiser than our gods, ior 
they have not given the like to ns. We want all these ar^ 
des, and my proposition is, that the Grod who gave them shonkl 
be our God.'* But whatever might be the motives, it is cer- 
ttin that the new religion was highly esteemed by all classes ; 
that the desire tor missionaries #as intense ; that at manjr 
stations the people themselves ««cted places of worship; and 
tha^ w|ien assembled together for sacred puiposes, they coin* 
dncted themselves with becoming seriousness. One of the 
most intelligent of the teaclhers at the Saraoan Isles ezpressot 
a doubt whether any of. the inhabitants had experienced a 
diange of heart, or tnat their desire of instmction arose fitm 
a knowledge of the spiritual nature of the Gospel. Some sf 
diem, he admits, thought that, by their embracing Christian* 
i^f vessels wotild4)e mducM to visit them ; others imaginet 
mit thfff would thereby be preserved from the malignity of 
the native gods; mAny hoped that by adopting the new re* 
ligion their lives on earth would be prolonged; and afcw 
valued it chiefly ;is the means of lerminatingilieirdesolatiBg 



it has been already stated that in the year 1830, when the 
missionaries Williams and Barff fif^t^4anded at fiavaii, a 
dreadful contest was about to take place owing to the mur- 
der of Taimaiainga, a powerful ruler. By the interpositiba 
of these benevolent men theperiod of hostility was shortened, 
and a better spirit infused into the minds of the leaders. The 
happy change. confirmed the influence of the new iaith, and 
led to the desire for new teachers, wliich was gratified to a 
certain extent, at least, in 1836, when several Som England 
arrived on their shores. At a meeting of the chiefs, among 
whom was Malietoa, these servants cm Christ entreated that 
the war should not be renewed. They were assured that it 
ahould not, and, moreover, that if any quarrel arose among 
tl« leaders, a reference would be made to them as umpires. 
The author of aJetier from Upolu, dated two years later, cal- 
culates that the number of Christians there is about tweniy 
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thousand; that in. Sa^aii thei^ are between twelve and 
thirteen thousand ; in Tutuila, about six thousand ; and in 
Manono, all the people, amounting to not less thaii one tbou- 
aand, have openly proiessed thie laith of the Redeemer. 

In one of the districts of Aana was held, in 1637, the first 
missionary meeting in the Navigator^' Islands. It was at- 
tended by two thousand five hundred persons, the conquerors 
and the conquered mingling together. Chiefs of each party 
delivered speeches on trie occasion, in which, while they did 
sot forget the maiii, object of the tussembly, they severally 
made touching allusions to their former con^sts, Contrasting 
with tbose sanguinary scenes their present delightful harmo- 
ny. On the very spot where the last destructive war was 
waged, a number of fiourishing Village now stand, each of 
which has one or more schools, and Divine- lyorsbip is regu- 
larly performed on Sunday, Wednesday, and Friday. Even 
In their anconverted state, as already noticed, the manners of 
the Samoans, and their skill in the construction and manage- 
ment of canoes, were greatly superior to those of the Mar- 
qnesan and th^ Society Islanders. Now there is farther ob- 
served h considerable aegree of dignity in their behaviour to- 
wards visiters and strangers. The common (ke^ of the men 
was formerly very slight, consisting, of nothing more than a 
girdle of leaves^ whileHhe women satisfied themselves with a 
shaggy mat, on which they displliyed all the ingenuity peca- 
liar to the sex in matters of dress. Ac present the greater 
number, wear decent wrappers of calico, with shirts and 
gowns; and when they cannot afibind these, they appear in 
garments of a coarse though not unseemly doth, maquiactu- 
red from the bark of trees. Formerly, when vessels anlved, 
muskets and beads were the articles most in demand : but 
now the principal inquiry is made for wearihs apparel^ slates, 
pencils, and writing paper. The master of a whale-ship re- 
cently confessed that he had carried to the Navigi^rs' group 
forty muskets for barter, and had only sold two. In a worc^ 
the history of modem missions does- not s.upply a more pow- 
erful inducement to Christian zeal, or a more gratifying 
reward to the intrepidity with which their great objects have 
been pursued. A lew vears ago, the European who casually 
landed on those islands saw everywhere prevailing rapine, 
murder, cannibalism, and other crimes at which his neait 
sickened ; at present, he may contemplate, at least in the 
Christianized ai^<trict8, morals comparatively pure, the exer- 
cise of a rational worship, peace, confidence, and ))rotherly 
kindness, all heightened by the assured intercourse of social 
(Boijoyment. 
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CHAPTER VUL 
Ntm Bebrides, ike Louisiadej SdUmon^ €»uL Ladnm IsUmuk, 

TkMM avmral Greupt have made no ProgreM in Cmlization «r relifiow 
Knowledre.— £iq<qr a good Climate, and are capable of great Improve- 
■Mut. — New Hebrides principally discoyered \j Qniros. — Are in moift 
FkitM very fertiM.— Inhabitants of the Negro Race.—Visited by Bo«* 
fainviUe-aad Captain Cook.— The Inhabi^uits vi MalUouQo deseribed. 
— ^Natives of Tssma Cannibals.— Details sappUed by Qniroa.— Att«m|jfti 
auide by Briti8|i Missiohaiies to improre the Natives.— Murder of WiQ- 
teos by Peotde of Erromango.— Mr. Heath succeeds in fbnninga StatioB. 
—The Louiaiade discovered hw Toms, bnt named by- fioagainTiUe.<» 
Fierce Character of the lahiduumts.— The Solumim Islmuls made kmowm 
liyMendana. -^Visited by Carteret and other Navigators.— The InhaU* 
Bukts Negroes.— Remarks by Surviile, ^hoxtland, and D'Ebtrecasteanz.— 
Bi«w Britain, New Ireland, and New Caledonia.— The Natives in a leer 
Bute of Civiiiaation^-Pelew Islapda.— Tlie Ladxmiea.— Diaoovend ky 
ilagwHan. — *T\m Scenery veij fine and cheering.— ^People «|ipressed \^ 
ft had Goremmeat.— Proceeding of the JloB&ish Mission«ri#ia — Maad iff 
Chum. — InhaUtimts profiMS Cuistianity. 

Or Che sereral g^ovps dow specified, as ther bare not ycc 
aade any marked proifress ijfi mrilizatioo or reii^oua knuwl- 
edge^ our account will be very brief, referring chiefly to their 
position, discoveiy, and physical jiroperties. The first ia 
eider has, indeed, incurred an Borayonrable distinction, as 
being the scene where Mr. WiUiams, the indefatigable mj^ 
sionaiy, lost his liie, under the hands of the sarage nativ«. 
In othier f«spe)*ts, it lays no claim, to the attention of Enxo- 
veans, beyond that prospective importance which most of the 
i^ndis of the Patjfic possess, on account of their fine cli- 
mate, vahiahle productions, and, above all, the capability 
they present of being one day converted into colonies, where 
an enligtrtened faith, science, an, and commercial activity, 
will ensure to the inhabitants a^l) the blessings of social life. 

The New Hebrides, including the islands discovered hf 
Captain Bli^ in 1789, are situated between laL 13^ \^ and 
VF^ 8., and kme. 166° 40^ and ITO*' E. The lareest of th* 
mhc^t is Terra del Espititn Santo, which Iras first mada 
known by duiros in the year 1€06. It extends more thaa 
aeventy mites from northwest to southeast, with an averag* 
teadth of twenty-five. FaHher south is Mallicollo, whick 
ia move than sixty miles long, and abotrt twenty-eight broad| 
baring a good harbour, called Port Sandwich, near ila 
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em extremity. Erromango is fully eigiitj miles in circam- 
ferenee/and TanAa, which Hes at no great distance, is com- 
puted to be at least twenty in lengih. In the latter, a volcano 
exists in a state of great activity ; and, indeed, most of iha 
cluster appear to have bad theirorigin in the action of subtei^ 
raneoas nre. Hence the peculiar lonn of the islands, Whie^ 
rise into lofty hills, and even mountains of great elevaiioa. 
The valleys and level tracts along the coast am* extremely 
fertile, displaying an irnmcDse prot'usion of vegetable richee* 
It is 2»aid that more than forty difiereni kmds of trees and 
plants are cultivated. The banana, sugar-cane, yam. arum, 
Datata, and curcuma, are grown with giieat care in fields reg« 
ularly divided. The cocoanut,^bread-truit, the cabbage-tree, 
figs, almoDds, and oranges, are common, bamboos, peppefi 
and mastic are abundant, and the nutmeg-tree also frequently 
occurs. The u»ual domestic animals are reared, especially 
the pig, hogs, and a variet^^ of fowls, ^he inhabitants be* 
long to the race of Australian negroes, who also occupy part 
of the FMjee IslaUds ; but, judging by their agricuHare,^U must 
be admitted tbat they have made farther advances in ctvilitt* 
tipn than any other of the kiiidred tribes. 

Besides the obligations we owe to Bligli and QtuirM ftr 
our knowledge of the New Hebrides^ we are also indebted M 
Bougainville, who made some important discoveries in 176& 
and to Cookj whgse investigations in 1774 have rendewi 
fhem familiar to every reader. Of the inhabitants of MaU^ 
eollo, the great navigator does not speak highly. He calls 
them an "ape-like nation;" and farther remarks, that tkey 
are the most ugly, ill-proportioned people he er&t $aw, being 
I& every respect different from. any he had observed in Cfaa 
Pacific, They are, indeed, a^veiy dark-coloured and rather 
diminutive race, with long heads, flat countenances, and 
monkey features. Their hair, mostly black or brown, is shoft 
and curly, biit not quite so soft and woolly as Chat of a negfo. 
Their beards are very strung, crisp, and bashy, and generaU^ 
black and short. But what most adds to their deformity is 
ft beK or cord which they wear round the waist, and lie a* 
tight over the belly that the shape of their bodies is not ua* 
UEe that of -an overgrown pismire.* 

* Coafc*t VoT^fs towavda tb* South Pok, toL ii., p. S6. **TIm p0O|iS 
if MmlUooOo waiMd to be quite a different nation from any we bad T«t aift 
lnd^ and ipeak a differeot lanfuage. Of aboat eiAtr words which Mr. 
f enter collected, hai-dlj one bears anf aiSaity to the kngua^ spoken it 
tayoCksr ialaad or niaoB J had et er been att. The letter R is ased in mai^ 
ti their words ; and fireqaeiUly t^o or three being joined tofether, s4m^ 
wwds we found difflBolt to pranotmoe. I obien^ Utat they ooola |rs> 
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■ At Tanna, the discoveret was informed hj the natinat 
that ther were in the habit uf eating human flesh. '* The/ 
besan the subject of their own accord, by asking us if we 
did ; otherwise I should never have thought of asking them 
such a question. 1 have heard people argue that no natioa 
could be cannibals if they had other fles>h to eat, or .did 
not waiit- food ; thus deriving the custom from necessity. The 
people of this island can be under no such pecessity; thc^ 
nave iSne pork and fowls, and plenty of liiiiis and roots." 

At first the captain thought that the inhabitants of Tanna, as 
well as thoi« of Errouiango, were a race Let\^ een the natives of 
the Friendly Islands and the people of Mall icollo, but a far- 
ther acquaintance convinced him that they had little or no 
afiinity to either, except in their hair. It is very crisp and 
curly, like that of the uegro families, and dark in the colour. 
They separate it into^sniall locks, wound tightly round widi 
the rind of a slender plant j and each of these not being thick- 
er than commoh whip-cord, look like a parcel of small strings 
banging down from the crown of the head. Some few of 
both seze^ were seen, who had hair like that of £urope> 
ans; but it was concluded that they belonged to a different 
nation, and were probably emigrants from Erronan. It is to 
this island they ascfrib^ one of the lanpfuages they speak, 
and which is nearly the same fis the dialect of the Tonga 
ArchipefagD. Hence it is presumed that the former was 
peopled from the Friendly Isles, and that, in consequence of a 
long intercourse, each had learned to use the speech of th^ 
other. 

It was found that, besides the arts necessary for the cul- 
tivation of the ground, the people who occupy the laiger isl- 
, ands of the New Hebrides practise no other. > They know, 
indeed, how to make a kind of matting, as also a coarse cloth 
manufactured from the bark of a tree, and used chiefly for 
belts. But . their canoes present onljr a very imperfect ac- 
quaintance with the rules of ship-building; while their ar* 

MKuee noit of oiv wovdi with great eaae. They ezfimas their admiretioa 
by hining like a gooee." . 

In reference to the island of Tanna, Cook statee, that "during the aiglit 
the volcano* which waa aboat four niiles to the weat ei ue, vomited vpvaat 
fnantitiee of fire and amoke, as it had idso the night before ;^d the llainM 
were seen to rise above the hill which lay between us and it. At every 
iraption it made a long rumbling.noise like that of thunder, W the blow- 
ing up of large mines. A heavy shower of rain which fell at this tiaa* 
■ftimnd to increase it ; and the wind blowing from the same quarter, tha 
air was loaded with its ashes, which fell so thick that everything was 
covered with the dust It was akindoffaesaadtOratoDegnwuidorbunwd 
S> powder, aad was exoeedim^y tnmb|jMoma to the eyes." 



: -on which fbej bestow %ht gRAtest ]wiBS, is Teiy iaft* 
ci«^ m point of neatness to that seen ki the more eastern 
fmttn of Polynesia. Little knowledge wias acquired either as 
1o fheir religion or form 6f government. Chiefs were iittr». 
4m6&d to the Englt^fa in various parts of the several islands^ 
%iit no one was observed to assume the exercise of authoi^, 
«r to receive implicit obedience &om the maltitude.* 

in the days of Q.airos, the inhabitant^ w^ more fieisee 
mad warlike than they were found hy onr countryman n^ 
wmds the close of last century; and in several encoai^en 
which took place, though the 8panianis were victorious, coft- 
^eraMe toss was sustained, tlis description of the island 
^ Espiritn Santo gives the pictttre of a Polynesian paim- 
^iae, the riiores of which were ** full of odorifefons flvwos 
«nd pftants.*^ There were ^n id} parts contiguous to Ai& nea 
lAeasant and agreea]i)le groves, extending to the sides of lo% 
ttoutttains in the interior; and aliso, from the4op of oniB 
which his people mounted, -were ^rceired at a distance cx- 
trenxdy fertile vallevs, div^erstfied by fine Hyers windiw 
among the green hilfs; The whole eountry, m maintainelj 
ferad a decided advantage ovier America. It was nncommott- 
%f ptenteous in various and delicious fruits, ^pptatoes, yaxas, 
papas, plantains, which the soil produced- m the greatest 
abundance. There were also in me plains, and on iSie de- 
xltvttSes wliich descend into them, excellent limes. Hicy 
jaw almonds laiger than those in Spain; there were -sw^e^ 
basil, nutmees, m>ny, fowls, and hogs 2 and &ey observed 
lioney-bees, doves, partridges, and parrots.t 

Litde was done R>r these imefesting islands, eifter in tibe 
way of religion or of general civilization, tilt a kw years a«^, 
when the zeaJous men who had just succeeded in establm- 
ing the Gospel in the Society, Frie];kdly. and Navigators' 
groups, resolved to extend the blessing 01 light and knoid- 
ndge to the New Hebrides. Embarking in the Canibdenj a 



* CaptUB Cook, 9itn meaciouinf that the nofhemnAaadB iPMe 
«ni hj Q*inm, and that the gioup was suboequeaUr vuitad by Boi^gaift- 
viUe, w}m> did no more than aaoertain that the land waa not ooanectel* 
aayf, ** As, besides fixing tbe extent and sittiatian of these islands, we addod 
to them aeyeval new ones which were not known before, and exploded the 
whole, I think we have obtained a right to name them. ; ud itkH in Hiatiw 
d^ncuish th^m by the name of the New Hebrides.** "^ 

t Yoyiige de Pedro Fernandez de Qoiroa, in Dahymple's'lIirtofriQal 
Collection of the several Vojafes and Discovettes in the Sooth Paetto 
4)lBean, -wA i., p. 1M. It is well known that, when Qniraa iomtbed on tbe 
«hM«a of JSspantn Santo, he imagined he had reached the gnat niiiiihii 
Ccoitinent, then the fayonrite object of speculation aikd research. Bou- 
gainville, br sailing rovnd tiie island, pat an end to the £nd dream antar* 
" - "" by the diiooveitf. 
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.Tesse] sa])p1ied by the society for the parpose of propagalia|f 
.the faith in the Pacific, Mr. Williams, accompaaiea by a 
. number of teachers, proceeded to Taona, where he was an- 
.commonly well received by the natives, a^d at whose re- 
quest he left several ipissionaries. They ne^t sailed to Er* 
romango, the inhabitants of which, who appeared shy aad 
suspicious, declined all intercourse, making signs to the 
preachers to go away. They spoke, too, a language qpite 
difierent fropi that of' the Windward Islands, so that.Uie EDff> 
lish on board could not understand a single word. WiS- 
iams, jwho attributed their reluctance to admit strangers to 
the ill treatment, which they had probably sustained at the 
hands of other foreigners who noay have debarked on some 
former occasion, declared that he shouki not have the slight- 
est fear to trust himself among them. To the captain, who 
doubted th^ wisdom of his resolution, he said, ** You know 
we like to take possession of the land, and if we can only 
leave good impressions. on the minds of the natives, we, can 
• come again and leave teachers ;. we must be, content to do a 
little; you know Babel was not built in a day." Upon land« 
.ing, be presented his hand to those nearest him,'wnich they 
were unwilling to take; but,' by inducing them to accept some 

g'flS) he seemed to have Entirely gained their confidence; 
e therefore accompanied the party to a little distance from 
the shore, ;when, without apy provocation, they commenced 
an attack upon their visiters, conaisting of four indiyiduals, 
one of whom, Mr. Harris, they instantly despatched with 
their clubs. He himself fittempted .to escape by runniiw 
.down towards the beach ; he was, however, so h<Hly pursae(( 
that before he could reach the water he was several times 
struck, and at length fell heavily upon his face into the sea. 
The body, which was dragged from the waves, lay on the 
sand some time, and the assassins, having retired for a mo* 
meot, hope was entertained that it mi^ht be rescued from the 
hands or those (erocious cannibals. But before the crew 
could pull to the spot, they issued from the thicket into which 
they had withdrawn, and carried the remains into the inieii* 
or, whither they could not be followed. The Cambden, be- 
ing strictly a ship of peace, had no shot on board ; and the 
noise made .by an empty gun could not long intimidate the 
rude barbarians, who soon learn to distinguish between real 
power and a vain menace.* 

. On the arrival of the melancholy tidings at Sydney, Sir 
Geoige Gippsj the governor of the colony, ordered her majes- 

* M issioBJuy R«ffi>tor, Jum, 1840} p» 90. 
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l)r'8.ship Fayoarlte^ nnder the command of Captain OroiKr, 
to proceed to li^rromaDgb, with ,tbe view of recovering the 
bodies of the two murdered mis^ionanes. The use ol this 
▼essel, however, was granted and received on the express 
condition that no measures* of- punishment or retaliation 
should be adopted against the wretched natives. By negoti- 
ating with the leading chiefs, they recovered from them a 
feW| and only a few, of the relics of ihe^e honoured men; 
which were conveyed with suitable respect to the Navigators' 
Islands for Christian burial. This- solemnity took place on 
the 31st of March, lh>40, amid an immense concourse of'peo- 

Ele ; the officers, seamen, and marines frbm the man-of-war 
eing also present, to pay their tribute ot' veneration to the 
memory ol the intrepid servants of the Redeemer, who 
thought not their lives too dear to be expended in his ser- 
vice. At a meeting of the brethren immediately dl\erwai:d, 
it was resolved that Mr. Heath should be named sucoe>sor to 
Williams, who, forthwith took shipping for the 'New Hebri- 
des, accompanied by five native teachers. Being favoured 
Witti a prosperous voyage, he'had soon an opportunity of 
rtsiiing the idlands of Rotumah, Tanna,'. Immer, New Calcr^ 
donia, the U\e of Pines, and even Erromango itself, at all ol 
which stations were formed, and ministers appointed.* / 

In proceeding westward, we enter the regions of a barbar- 
ism almost entirely uhmitigated by the elements of civiiiza^- 
tion. Passing Irqm the 'New H^tuides, the Xjouisiade pre- 
sents itself; a group of islands; probably discovered by I'or- 
res, alter he had p4ssed the Strait which divides New Guinea 
from Australia, but named by Bougainville, who brought 
them into notice daring his voyage in 1768. They are situ- 
ated between lat. 8^ and 12^ S., and lon^. 150° and 155^ £. 
As they have b^n little visited, our information respecting 
them is very imperfect It is n^erely known that ihey are. 
numerous, and occupy a ^pace of (nore than three hundred' 
miles, stretching Irom northwest to southeast,, the* direction, 
as we have already stated, which is assumed by all the isl- 
ands, of the Southern Pacific. Being of volcanic origin, 
some* of them rise to a considerable elevation ; and from the 
appearances, which meet the eye of the seaman as he skirts 
along their coasts, }i is concluded that the soil must be fer<' 
tile. The inhabitants, who belong to the race of the warlike 
Papuas, are regarded as cannibals; but as they maniicst the 

* Repartof the Direotora to the Forty-Mfeath Geneiml Meeting of ths 
If iMMteiuT Soeie^, aemlij oUed the London Mianonnrjr Society (Lon&y 
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«lBio0t aTecsiom lo uxy intercomse with Europeans, th«i» 
seal character has not been asceitaioed. No missionary has 
y«t ventured to touch their shores-;, the spirit of commeioe|, 
which usually seta all danger^at defiance, itas'iiot made itself 
acquainted with their capabilitiea or productions;, and even 
th^ love of science, not less powerful than religious zeal or 
the thirst for g^, has achieved no triumph over the di/ficaL> 
ties opposed to its progress by the brutal lerocity of such aaa^ 
age tribes. 

The Solomon Islands,, which were discoveced by Mendana 
in his first voyage, 1^7, form one of the most extensive of the 
numerous archipelagos in the Pacific. They are situated be> 
iween lat. 5° and 11" S., and between long. 154^ Sd' and 162^ 
S&' E. Though they have been visited by Carteret and otlh* 
er navigators, both lilngUsh and French, it is presumed there 
axe many which still remain unknown, while of those which 
are marked in our charts nothing more has been revealed to 
the European geographer than could be seen from the deck 
of a ship at the distance of several leagues. Even their poaJp 
tion was very inaccurately determined by the original discov> 
ertTf whose conjectures as to their longitude from Peni had no 
hetter foundation than the reckoning of his pilot. The most 
northern is Winchelsea, someti^ies called Anson, and the 
southern extremity is marked by tbe one named RennelL 
The largest are Guadalcanor, San Christoval, and Santa Ia> 
ahella, exceeding seventy miles in length; while next to thess 
may be ranked Bougainville's Island and Choiseul, each of 
which has been estimated at more than sixty. The cenural 

Cof the whole are rugged, and frequently very loft^; 
nt Lammor, in Guadalcanor, has even been compared in 
altitude to the Peak of TenerifiTe. The hills are generaOf 
covered with fruitful trees, and the valleys, which have beea 
described as fertile, are said to be generally well cultivated. 
Bananas, yams, sugar-cane, and ginger grow luxuriantlj^. 
The bread-fruit, cocoa-palms, cabbage-tree, almonds, Indian 
kale, and cloves, are found in abundance. Tbe inhabitantSi 
ttou^h negroes, are supposed to have made some prop;ress ia 
civilization, but their character is stained with the impnti^ 
tion of cannibalism.* > 

» 

« Spmiiili DiMoveriMlwfm« IMS, in IHdnrnqde's Hiatoriefll OdlMtlai 
ml. I , p. 45. Pinirre't Mem., alindirml from Vigvtform Dftb7»pl«» ^nA. it, 
Y ^ Herrem'ri DescripcioD de 1m Indias. »ub init. See alto w '*■» 
tnct fmm a Memoir oonoerning the Existence and Situation of 8o)oinoa% 
Amanda," by M. BnaaU, ia Flauheii** ** Diacovariea <tf iha Fueaflii im IIV 
md 1709, t» «E^ SmrthMat-af Mfw Giiimu^ f. 3tt9, £iifli«h umOaOm 
Oond., 17«1). ' 
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Owing to the Tagse description of Bfodaua's di8Go?enr 
eonumuricated to the Spanish government, subsequent nan- 
nitors knew not where to search for the Solomon Islands. 
Even he himself could not retrace his steps ; nor was it till 
the 7th of October, in the vear 1769, that Snrville obtained a 
yiew of the archipelago; his ship, according to the log-book, 
being ih lat. 6"" 57 S., and long. 153^ 9& east of Paris. Pro- 
ceeding along the eoast in a s6uthea3tem direction, he found 
a harbour formed by an assemblage of islands, where he 
anchored, and named it Port Praslin. From the time of his 
first approaching the coast till he finally arrived in this ha^ 
▼en, he saw a number of small islands, which, though they 
appeared to be continued land, he afterward discoverSt to M 
separate, and about three leagues flrom what he considered a 
continent He bestowed upon them the title of ** Islands of 
the AisacidoB," a name which, being founded on an histori- 
cal mistake, they did not long retain. From their perfidious 
and bloodjT disposition, he meant to compare them to the As- 
sassins ol Upper Asia, but being misled by a similarity of 
sound, he applied to these savages the designation of a royal 
race long famous in the East.* 

The following year, Bougainville found a passage, by th6 
north of Solomon''8 Archipelago, through a strait which still 
bears his name; and in ITm, Mr. Shortland visited the 
southwestern coast of the group, when, mistaking the outline 
of the islands for one continued country, he assigned to the 
imaginary continent the name of New Georgia^ O'Entre- 
casteaux has thrown considerable light on the geography of 
the whole. Having examined with care the southepi shores 
of Christoval and Guadalcanor, he verified the points seen by 
the Englishman, and determined with ^ater accuracy the 
position of the isles discovered by SurviUe. 

Proceeding towards the northwest, we perceive the island 
of New Britaio, which might, without any violation of ppin- 
ciple, be considered as belonging to the Solomon cluster. It 
Is situated between lat. 5^ and 7° S., and long. 148^ and 
ISdP E. So late as the year 1700 it was held to be a part of 
New Guinea ; but immediately afterward, Dumpier discov- 
ered the strait which separates the two islands. * It is divided 
fiom New Ireland by St. George's Channel, and presents on 
the southern side a coast of a peculiar figure, which is ssJd 
to measure more than three hundred and fiily miles. The 
surface, which has been estimated at twenty-four thousand 
aquare miles, is diversified by very lofty mountains, from tha 

« VkoilM'h Diaoovoriwof Um Fiwdki p. W-IOI. 
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of "vAMttmoVe ^vts obseired'to asc<snd by CttMm, 
div celebrated Dsrigator. It was the same officer who mad(» 
i MP w n the narrow sea which sepanttes this island fh>tn Nisir 
fteland; for, prior to his time, the two were pronoanced U> he 
but) eve, and both united to Papua. Dampier. who noticed 
tte inlet to St. George's Channel, considered that it was 
nothing moi^ than a bay, and proceeded on his royage. 
Bew Ireland exhibits the same geological features as the 
■righbouring tneinbers of this great archipelago, having a 
MDumainons structure, though the most elevated summits 
a^ipeansd to be covered with wood. The same description 
amy be applied to New Hanover, which is situated still more 
westward, and i^ about thirty miles in length. In all these 
idtods the lower tricts are fertile, and produce the usual 
Ikiiis, plants, and spieeries peculiar to that region of the Pa- 
cifla The inhabitants, who are thought to be very numer> 
ons, belong, without doubt, to the race of Australian nepoes, 
bearing a strong resemblanoe to the savage tribes 'ofiftw 
Gainea. They are described as stout and well made, of a 
yDBty dark comnr, and quite unencumbered with clothes. 
Bemg remarkable for their courage, they delight in war: 
aatin^ xiMt .the maxim not yet allogether exploded in the 
moK etvflized islands of the Society and Georgian class, that* 
it is more honourable to die in the field than to end their days 
iit:pining sickness or loathsome disease. 

Connect^ with these islands in language and character- 
rather than in position is New Caledonia, which stands with- 
in the parallels of 18^ and 33^ S., and between long. 163^' 
and 168^ E. It extends more than four hundred miles in 
len^h. but is very narro#, being nowhere more than sixty 
miles in width. The discovery of it is due to Captain Cook, 
who examined its coast in his voyage towards the South 
Pole, in the year 1774. He found the inhabitants friendly and 
good-natured, though their treatment of subsequent adveo- 
tlirers does not confirm their claim to this favourable dis-' 
tlnetion. They are in all respects nearly related to the Pa- 
puans ; display the same aspect and physical qualities, are 
stoutly made, have dark, curly- hair, with very black skins, 
toad are, moreover, denounced by the French seamen who ap- 
pRNiched their shqre as fierce cannibals. Their affinity to m 
neople of New Guinea is still farther established by their' 
language, which, while it differs (Vom that of the neareai- 
gimip, proves itself to be a dialeet of the rude speech used br' 
the natives of the island just named, as well as by thoaoHiT 
New Britain and New Ireland. 

We pnrpMfaMMktelaiia fdattveioMiitoef barbariaat 



'Wto'pvMeiit'Bot, either in their- pQimiittt.cv iB»UtatHNi8|;«iqr 
token of improvement, and wbo anedislinguisbecl fram.thr 
K^ld beaats with which they diapute the occiipation of their 
mottPtaina, only by their mure ingenious methoda ofdeatroi^ 
lion. The aame femark may be extended to the wholp 
nnge of the Admiralty and Caroline islands, if we exolnde 
ftom the latter the Pelew cluster, which have been long cai- 
etHrated in. this coantry for the gentleness of their inbabitanta. 
The narratire of Captain Wilson, who was wrecked thena 
lA LTBS, haa engaged in iheir favour the sympnthy and a£k(> 
tinn of every English reader. Hia wants were supplied wUii 
the moat genemus kindness; and the king, animated by thp 
deaire to improve hia subjects in the knowledge of Kuropeaa 
aiXa, sent hia son, the Prince Lee Boo,, to Britain, under the 
oharge of his guest, who inttodnced the youth to the soqielf 
of Iiondon. It is something singular that suoh of our couBr 
Jiymen as have since frequented those ahoreis have retnmafl 
wuh a very different character of the Pelew Islanders, repra- 
tenting them aa di^laying all the bad qualitias incident to 
jMiage life. A similar impression had been received bf 
Camora and the Spanish missionaries wikio beoame acqmMnl- 
od wiith them about the beginni&g of last century. £?«n 
Wihwn acknowledges to have witnessed the inhuman ma«» 
neie of a number of prisoners who had heen taken in battle^ 
an occurcenee which leaves no doubt with regard to the «»• 
civilised condition in which the people -of Abha Thulle weie 
aft the period of the shipwreck. Sinoe that date our knowJr 
fldge of the several islands which ofvned ius dominion hap 
not been materially oiiarged, thwwh their aumhei; we aae 
Msttfcd, amounts to twenty-eight, otwhich |he largest is caU- 
ed fiabeltonp, and is aboiit sixty ukilcs. in lengtlk. TJie» aae 
wo riven in any of the Pelew gionp, the iohahitants being 
foppUed with water firom hrooks and ponds. In 1783^ them 
iReie Ao quadrupeds save rats; but now there are catt^ 
l^ats, and hogs, the benefiiotjoa of our aavigatois. The 
aheep that were carried thither have all been kiUed by the ii^ 
habitants, for some reason which has not yet beenaseertaine^^ 
bm the otner animals, especialhr those m the bovine species, 
liave incfeased abnndanuy, and sneh vessels as uike the ouir 
ler passage to Canton atop at these islands for provisponi^ 
The psincipal objects of cultivation, as in. the windwand tuir 
jtfons, ate yams, bananaa, oocoamtMiee^ augaxH^nc^ an4 
turmeric. In the forests are found ebony, and timber of so 
great a size, that a single tree is frequently converted by tho 
Inhabitants into a canoe capable of hol4ing thirty men. Tho 
natives are clearly of Malay estractionj they wiaafi»o1nthai^ 
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their food is very simple; and their drink is limited to water 
and the juice of certam fruits.* 

The Ladrones, which were discovered by Magellan on the 
6th of March, 1&31, received their name trom the pilfering 
habits of the people, who, like their brethren of all shades of 
colour in the Pacific Ocean, were found to have very indis- 
tinct notions of property. At a later period they were called 
the Marian Islands, in honour of Mary Ann of Austria, 
the queen of Philip IV. of Spain, who issued orders for 
their settlement, llieir number has been estimated at twen- 
ty ; and they are situated in lat 13^ and 21° N., and between 
lon^. 144^ and 145° 3(V £ . Having a plutonic origin, their 
surlace is extremely irregular, and in manj places rises into 
high mountains ; but the soil, wherever it is capable of cul- 
tivation, is pronounced to be uncommonlv fertile. Almost 
every kind of tropical production grows with great lnzuriano& 
including cotton, rice, indigo, sugar, cocoa, tobacco, ana 
plantains. For these, as well as for cattle, mules, horses, 
and asses, they jut indebted to the Spaniards. Guam, or 
St. John, and Tinian, or St Joseph, are perhaps the best 
known to Eurbpeans. . It was at the latter that Commodore 
Anson, in his voyage round the worid, landed for refresh- 
ment to his crew, who ^ad already suffered greatlv from dis- 
ease. The author of the narrative which bears the name of 
that able navigator repres^ts the island as a terrestrial para- 
dise, abounding in everything necessary to the subsistence 
and happiness of man ; and being, besides, exceedingly de- 
lightful to the eye, diversified by a happy intermixture of 
v&eys and gentle hills, the scenery was attended with a ben- 
^ciai effect on the imagination of the patients. But the 
same island, when afterward visited by Byron, was found to 
have become an uninhabitable wilderness, overgrown with 
•impenetrable thickete. This melancholy oian^ was owinc 
to the oppressive policy of the' conquerors, who compellea 
the natives to remove to another island : after their departure 
the country fell back into the state of nature, and is now a 
savage waste. ^ 

The people are represented as being tall, robust, and very 
-active; and previously to the arrtvaiof the Europeans, they 
thought themselves the only inhabitants of the world. l*hey 
are naturally acute, livelw and ingenious; and the females 
are described as peculiarly cheeifttl' in their disposiiion and 

> * Keate't Aecoant of the Pelew Iiiiuid*; w(i Deluo'c NftmtiTB of 
YoyiffM and TniTels. We ooght to mention tl^t this cluster, with others 
^ the CeroHne nnge, was disoorered by Villaloboa in 1641 ; bat «C 
piwediiigs hardly itoyrecowtiipw sa wtd. 



jpnedtl lA tb^ 4eMrlme&t Their mechanical talentfli ^nera 
Qipat CQUspicaotts in the invention of that singular ress^l 
califid by our seamen the flying prow, which has l^n admii:e4 
by aU, and chiefly by those whose skill in naval architeaaes 
quaJioed them ^ form the most accurate judgment. With a 
brisk wind it sails at the rs^te of twenty miles an hour. Be- 
fore the invasion of the Spaniards, they appear not to have 
been subjected to any regular form of government, eveqr 
man assuming the privilege of vindicating bis own rights 
and avenging his own quarrels. Hence hostilities irequeotlr 
broke out among the innabitants of difierent districts ; hut it 
is said their battks were not often sanguinary, usually termi- 
nating with the slaughter of the leading combatants. The 
population of Guam, however, has almost entirely disappear" 
•d. In the middle of the seventeenth century they were e^ 
timated at a hundred and fifty thousand, whereas, according tp 
the latest accounts, not more than one family, of the aborig^ 
nal race remained. Kotzebue relates that, wnen the subxecvi 
of Philip took possession of the Ma^ns. most of, the inhah- 
itants fled to the Caroline group. " Could I have transpoctad 
tayself," sa^s he. " back to the tinne when Magellian discov- 
ered these islands, the Rnrick would long since have bM^ 
surrounded by many cimoes with happy islanders. This w«p 
not the case now; the introduction of the Christian religio|i 
has not diffused here its benign blessings, ibr since that time 
the whole race of the natives nas been extirpated. We loolc- 
ed in vain for a canoe,jOr a man on the shore; and italmoet 
•eemed as if we were off an uninhabited island^ The sigl^ 
of this lovely countrv deeplv affected me.. Formerly these 
fertile valleys were tne abode ,of a 'nation who passed their 
days in tranquil happiness; noW; only the beautiful pal«^ 
tiees remained to overshadow their graves: a death-like a)* 
lence every where prevailed."* 

' *' Voyage of Diteovvry into tlie Sbutbi S«a and Behrinf *• Straits, br 
Otto Von Kotxebae, toL iL, p. ttl. la tliia work ht caUa the privdwu 
itland Gaahon, and ita capital A^una; bat ia hit "Now VojafaV te 
writoa it Afadna. By the Spaniards the ooe is spelled Gniyajnt *&<! the 
other Affana. The Rassian oommaader, whose detcriptiTe powera hav* 
been more admired than his discretim, remarhst that' *' the sc9ner7 was 
very romantic, and seemed a paradise to vs after so long a Toyafs ; and at tbie 
same time, the air, with iu odoriferons perfnmes, had sach a beneficial inflv- 
•nee' on as, that we all felt ourselves strengthened. The Tillage of BCassB 
oowrists of about Afteen hooses,. which are built in a straight line, and the 
•paces between them filled ap with gardens. TYie structure is different 
ftoB anything we saw on oar voya^. The house, which ia from eight t0 
Ion feet square, rests on four pulars, raised fire feet abore thb grounA; 
iIm fioon and walls an made of bamboo canM, which are plaeed so ftr 
•part firum each other that yon can pot yoar hand between tkvmt whitjk 
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The same navigator again yisited die Ladrones in 189i, 
when he found that the happiness of the people was- still' ftiw 
ther diminished by the despotism or ignorance of a bad rtiler. 
who was even accased of having pat several EngUsh and 
American sailors to an nnjost death. The Spanish govern- 
ment ordered his recall, and Medenilla, whose wise measures 
had given rise to unwonted prosperity, was again charged 
with the administration of that remote settlement. 

The religion of the natives, when the islands were first 
discovered, was a destructive superstition, consisting, so far 
as principle was concerned, of the belief of a malignant de-. 
mon, whom they were taught by their priests to appease 
through the medium of sacrifices the most painful and re- 
volting. But that worship gave way under the influence of 
the conquerors, who conferred upon them the knowledge of 
the true faith, which, when obscured by certain rites, how- 
ever well calculated to occupy the attention of the rude mind, 
is very apt to degenerate into a modified idolatry. Images 
;of the virgin and Child replaced, very generally, in the 
Philippines and Ladrones, the hideous figures which the 
aboriginal savages had hewn out for themselves as repie- 
sentatives of those powerful spirits whose wrath they ai- 
deavoured to turn away, or whose favobr they had resolved 
to purchase. In the days of Spanish adventure in the Soutk 
Sea, eleigvmen accompanied every discovery ship, with tht 
View of disseminating the kindlv seeds bf the Christian re- 
ligion ; and there cah be no doubt that, wherever their exer- 
tions were directed to a proper field, they must have softened 
the temper of the natives, withdrawn them fVora the horrid 
ceremonies of their primeval superstition, and introduced 
among their fierce warriors the love of peace. But whatever 
mav have been the fruits actually produced, the motives 
which influenced the missionaries were worthy of all praise; 
and, while we may regret that some attempt was not made 

fivw the whole honw the tppearance of a cage, wkere 70x1 naj aee eTsrr* 
thing passing in the insfde withoat entering The constrnction is wen 
tid^ited to the climate ; the wind passes throagh the honse, aad cools sad 
]rarifies the air ; the roof, thatched with msnes, protects it against the 
vain, and the pillars against the vermin ; bat the appearance is extremely 
Indienras, particidariy if the family is in it. A large #tone cross before th* 
Tillage, and a small one which they wear round the neck, showed the 
Christian faith."— Vol. ii., p. SS7. 

Their canoes, or proM, mentioned in the text, are eonrex m one side, aai 
straight on the other. JBy joining two boats of the same siae with a boari^ 
•everal islanders of the great Otdia have formed vessels which Sir Sidiiay 
Smith thought worthy or being introduced into the navies of Eorope.— 8m 
Annual Register, 1M». Notice of the Experiments of Sir SidMj 8■ut^ 
Vy Mr* BornrelL 
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to convey the knowledge of letters and the nsefal arts to their 
i^orant catechamens, we do not less highly appreciate the 
•mount of the sacrifices they themselves consented to make^ 
and the extreme soiTerings which in many cases they wca» 
eompetted to endare. 

Gaam is now the only island inhabited, and the popula- 
tion, according to the latest accounts, amounted to about five 
thousand five hundred, consisting chiefly of settlers from 
Mexico and the Philippines. They are all Christians, and 

Seak the Spanish language, but acknowledge no relation* 
ip to the original tribes whom the^ have displaced, though 
not a few, it is surmised, inherit their blood through the line 
of the female parent. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

dlMdwioh bl««d0 dmoorered hjr C^Uin Cook.->Viait«d byLa> P|W W h 
Tiifiir flrewraphicai Ponitioa «nd Extont.— £«i«rpri«« of tlM Ufai> < i< \ 
Seizdre ofan American Scliooaer.— 3t«te in which VaacoaTcr fpuod Hm 

- Mfttives.— Rise of Taraehameha. — He ce^es to Vancouver the Sovereicfa^ 
.«f tha Is)piids.-*-TndbB with oavilia*d Natioas.^ Attempt made bjr jliw 
sians.— Character of Tamehameha aa a RefQ>m».^^MiHifl— naa m&^ 
from America.— Notice of Obookiah. -The Way paved for Chhatiani^ 
by Rihoriho, the yoimg Kiug. — ^Taboo exphuned. — Its Abolition. — Sa^i«^ 
■ed Motives of the Sovereign.— -The People admit the Change.— An At> 

> tempt to revive Idolatry. — Operations of the Missionaries, ai^l SnocaM. 
— fieligioas Movement throughouf the World. — Chiefs devote theiuselvea 
to the Study ^of Letters. — King and Queen visit England,' where ib»j 
t>6th die.— V^ous Opinions as to the Effect of Christianity on the nar 
tive Mind. — Statements by Kotzebue. Load Byron, and Captain Beech«j. 
— Faneral of the King and jQueen.— Laws recommended by Lord Byroa. 
— State of Society (Ascribed.— Great Good accomplished by Mission- 
aries. — Stewart's Journal.- Vast Improvement in Manners a|id Acoon- 
]Bodation. — Palace, Guards, and Dress of the Court. — Dedication of a 
Church. — Progress of Luxury. — Civilization continues to advance. — A 
'* Religious Awakening^ in several Islands.-^Cautioua fiehavioiur of % 
Missionary. — ^Reouurks oa. such Occurrences. 

It is well known that these islands were discovered, on the 
18th of January, 1778, by Captain Cook) who named them 
in honour of iSarl Sandwich, at that time f^irst Lord of the 
Admiralty. Eight years aflerward they were visited by La 
P6roase, who landed at Mowee; and about the same period, 
two vessels, engaged in the fur-trade on the northwestern 
shores of America, procured reftvshments at Woahoo. Oth- 
er merchantmen are understood to have followed, from time 
to time, the same track ; and hence a frequent and rather 
confidential intercourse was established between foreigners 
from various parts of the civilized world and the simple hbt 
lives, who now began to sdt some value on the productions of 
their soil. 

The Sandwich Islands lie between the parallels of 18^ 24' 
and 22^ 15' north, extending in longitude from 154^. 5& t» 
160° 23' west. Their number is usually limited to ten ; and 
the names by which, according to the latest orthography, 
they are known among the natives, are Hawaii (Owhyhee), 
Oanu, Maui, Tauai, Morukai, Ranai, Morokmi, Nihao, 
Taura, and Tahorawe. They are distant aboat two thoo* 
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Mnd dglit hundred miles from Mexico on the east, five thou- 
MUid ftom the shores of China on the west, and two thousand 
aeyen hundred from the Society Ishmds on the south.* 

Owhyhee, the most southern and lai^st of the whole, it 
about ninety-sevA miles long, seTentT-eijpht broad, and was 
supposed, when first discovered bythe English, to contain 
eighty-five thousand inhabitants, woahoo is forty-six miles 
in length and twenty-three in breadth, with a population of 
about twenhr thousand. Towee, situated seventy-five miles 
northwest m>m the latter, is somewhat smaller in dimen- 
sions, and is supposed to possess only ten thousand residents. 
Mowee is forty-eight miles long and thirty broad, its people 
being computed at twenty thousand. The others are of less 
importance ; and Taura, in particular, is nothing more, than 
a rocky islet, visited almost exclusively by those who seek a 
livelihood from gathering the eggs of sea-foWl, which frequent 
it in great numters. 

Before the year 1792, whto the expedition under Vancou- 
Ter touched at that interesting group, civilization had advan- 
ced at a rapid pace. Several of toe chiefs, availing them- 
selves of the opportunity supplied by Englisn and American 
ships, had made voyans to distant parts. One had gone lo 
Chma : others had sailed to the settlements <iiear California ; 
and otners had gratified their curiosity by a short residence 
in the United States. Enlightened by this experience, the 
people became so sensible oOhe advantages of a mercantiTe 
navy, that they made an atteihpt to take possession of sbme 
small vessels which had entered their harbours. Nay, they 
actually seized by force an American schooner, the crew of 
which they mufdered, 'with the exception of Richard Davies, 
the mate, who. happeninff to be on shore, found refuge with 
the King of Owhynee, m whose service he afterward re- 
mained. 

The advantage of fire-arms to a people so A^quently en- 
gaged in war old not fail to attract their attention, and set- 
eru foreigners, accordingly, who looked only to a favourable 
exchange of commodities, furnished them with muskets and 



* For the TMMM alnftdx aarignad, we retain the more aneient apeUinf , 
■a being fiuailiarto the general reader^ thoogh perfeotlj aatiafied tiiat the 
litter o pnfized to Hftwaii and Thhiu is no part of either word, but aim- 
ply the mark of a caae. The misaionaries state thftt the namea of the aav* 
•nl islands ought to be written and pronounced as follows : 



Ha-wai-i Bah-wje-e 

Maa-i Mew-ee 

MeiO'kini lloro-keenM 

Tahu-r»>we Tah-hoo, lah-way 



Mor»>kai Moro-kye 

O-^ha Oah-heo 

Tan-ai Tow-aye 

Ni-haa Nee-how 

Tm-vr Tow<4t 



jH mmnmcm; tmfoim* 



.{ma. moUv^ had quitted (heir ships, io&uacted the naUisM 
in ihe use of artillery, as wqU as in the more sio^ple primii- 
plea of fortification. Many of the chiets, meaawhife, had 
«Qeete4 houses of «tone, adopted in part the European drens, 
nod even iagraAed on their scanty vocabulary such Engliah 
terms as were necessary to express their new ideas, or to gire 
Mmes to their lecent acqui^iUons. Owing to these oaases, 
ndiien VaocouFer arrived he found not only the means of an 
ftasy communication with the leading persons in the seveial 
Islands, but also an anient desire to profit by his superior 
)Q[U)wledge, and to secure the good-will of the powemil Jwu 
tion to which he belonged. 

At the time when Cook made kno^wn^to the world the ^xiat* 
eftee of the Saudwichgroup, the four prinoipal isles were j^or- 
.amed by as many indepenaent kings, who, being frequently at 
war, committed great navoc on each other's domains. But 
•Mit the year 1"^, Tamehameha, origtnall^ a cbiej.of inle- 
tiiiGir rank^and ^sessing only two smalldisti^ict^ inOwbyhoe, 
Ifiae against his lawiul prince, who appears to have been a 
cauatn, or even a nearer relative, and at length, by hisaiip^ 
^ior talents, acquired possession of the whole cluster. The 
origin of the war is involved in some mystety. Kavaraoi 
Ibe chief ruler, is described, as a tyrant, whereas his liviil, 
vho had shown an enterprising spirit from his earliest youih, 
possessed very popular manners, and thereby acquired gmt 
mOuence over me public mind. A sangulnaiy engagamapt 
look place, xnuc ihQ bay nfhere Captain Cook was oHifdciied, 
which ended in the death of the king and the es^vity of hjs 
daughter Keopuolani, who had attended her father to tjhe 
iakl In order to unite the right of suooession to that, of pBth 
^^ th(» victor married his prisoner, and by this mtrnis «^ 
Tiated a powerful competition for the throne, which mnat eijh* 
aiwiae have arisen to distnii) his government At the same 
lime, he received into favour a yomsj' commander who had 
belonged to the vanquished party, and who, under the nane 
«f.Kai^imokUy displayed such abilities, boih as a oowaeHtor 
and warrior, as amply to justify the confidence bestowed upon 
hjm by his royal patron. 

In 1792, the war was not vet brought to a clote, for Ihoogli 
^ whole of Owhyhee and Mowee acknowledged the author- 
ity of Tamehameha, the remainder of the islands were siMH 
governed by the independent kings of Towee and Wbahpo. 
wing to a destructive pestilence which had carried its vav* 
ages over the whole areoipelago, an armistice was mntoally 
accepted^ «»Ait waa a^ this eriait that Yawyiiiver, on )MP>a 



llie''t)lffeehrery, nntde bis appearance in those seas. BW' 
ettsass of bellifferatits courted the aid of tlie English officer, 
Whose Interposition, they were aware, would decide the c0ti*~ 
f^t in favour of the cause which he should choose to em* 
lirace. But hefirmly declined to interfere in a civil war, the 
rftsult of which he knew must be closely connected with the 
future fortunes of the country, and resolutely refused to snp> 

gy to either side the arms that they both most, earnestly sofr-- 
tesd. fie conferred upon them, however, a much ^reattfr' 
boon, in' a breed of cattle and of sheep, which Tamehameha-^ 
itntnediately declared iihould be tabooed, or held sacied, fbr 
tta years ; and the climate being favourable to these animfah, 
the countryis now wdl stocked with both, so that ships, -in 
addition to fresh vegetables, are supplied with excellent bc^ 
The foreisners resident in Owhvhee had also introduced tbe 
culture of many ihiits and esculent plants ; while, by the tt^ 
that they bestowed on the goats which' had been leil on thttr' 
island by'8ne6e8sive navigators, they gradually made theiai^ 
fives acquainted with the luxuries of the dairy, atid wftl^ l^ 
tariety of meat more delicate than they had hitherto knoiMi. 

But Tamebameha bad sufficient penetration to penceii»t 
fliat, in proportion as'his instflar dominions sh^Qld beeomiB' 
Important in the eyes of Europeans, the independetrceof htts^ 
IfOV^emment would be exposedto greater hazard. It'waB iA> 
mady suspected chat the Americans, as well as ttie'RussMn, 
were desirous to form settlements on one or other of tbe^isk 
aods; and therefore he resolved to place himself under the 
jArot^tioB of a powerful nation, which, from its aseendemw^ 
as a maritime state, would defeat the designs of others. 6 
Was in puMuance of this policy that he ceded to Vancouver, 
•B'the representative of the English monavch, a supremaof 
Wiftfch he had not yet eomplefely estabKahed in his own right 
In^ittum, oar countrymen assisted the aspiring rebel to boHd 
a'aiifliall vessel, whieh proved of essential servieetohim in Mi 
Pkimn expeditions, so that, in the course of a few months, Igr 
ttn^deith of the King of Woahoo, who fell in battle, he be- 
dHHe' sole tniSWf of -the principal islands. Soon aflerwaid 
tlve^ruler'of Towee and Iflhau, intimidated by the news^ol 
y8'4Humph, aneknowlcdged himself a vassal^ and ca mx a te d^tp- 
hMtbe government as a tributary prince. 

The saecesa. of 'Tamebameha, whose wisdom was eqtlal^' 
liliMeoarage, aad who was known to be desirous of an iniei^ 
aMMe^'With dviliaied nations, opened the path ta traders 'Uf 
^VWT^alass, mora especially from England aod America. Ua* 
4Mi^>^e>dlsecyver7 of some excellent harbbare in the islatfl 
#> W <i h w n|W i iihhiita i iap i i difrnotiMr>tf Viac a i« p a> iwh itf 
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examining the coas^ made them become the lesort of Mm 
from all coantries, which, daring a lengthened voyage in toe 
Northern Pacific, might require repairs, water, or provisions. 
Sandal- wood, an article of great valae in the Chinese mar- 
ket, was ibund in the mountains, and soon proved the means 
of an extensive commerce with foreigners. In retom for this 
production, the natives at first were satisfied with pieces of 
iron, nails, and coarse cloth ; afterward, as their notions of ex- 
changeable value expanded, they required axes, guns, mus- 
kets, powder, and shot ^ nexL they baigatned for Chinese, 
American, and British manufactures | and finally, aspiring, 
as we have said, to the possession oi ships, they purchased 
with the fruits ot their industry schooners and brigs measor* 
in^ several hundred tons. Without doubt, the local position 
ofthe Sandwich Isles renders them highly important to all 
the great trading communities of either hemisphere. On, the 
north are ^e Russian settlements along the coast of their 
Asiatic territories; towards the northwest are the dominions 
of Japan ; dae west are the Marian Islands, the Philippines, 
and Canton; and on the east are California and Mexico. 
The establishment of the independent stales of South Amer- 
ica has of late greatly increased their value as an emporium 



for the commerce of that lemote section of the ^lobe. as they 

by vessels passmg thence to 

China or Calcutta. They are visited, too, as has already 



lie in the very track pursued 



been noticed, by those, who trade in furs in the countries bc»'<- 
dering on Nootka Sound, as well as by the whalers, who^ 
having found the sperm whale on the coast of Japan, annual- 
ly frequent the Northern Pacific. 

Meantime, a friendly intercourse was kept up with the 
British government, on whose aid the new sovereign relied 
for opposing the attempts of certain adventurers who seemed 
determined to take possession of his islands. In particular, 
a person named Schifiec had excited a rebellion m Towee^ 
which was promoted by the Russians of Peutipanluska, 
though not openly countenanced by the cabinet of St Peters* 
buig. In acknowledging a gift sent by the ruler of the Saiid- 
wicn Isles, Gieoige the Third assures him of his friendship^ 
and announces that he has commanded the English navy to 
respect all ships sailing under the flag of his majesty &iag 
Tamehameha. A vessel, built at Port Jackson was at the 
same time presented to him, by the direction of the same 
monarch, as a mark of gratitude for the kindness shown to 
snch. British subjects as bad happened to enter Jiis harbous. 
Intent on the improvement of foreign commerce, the usurper 
bought two brigs from the Americans, for which he pakl ill 
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pfOVkioBs aad sandal-wood. Confiding the charge (^ his 
caigoes to Europeans, he sent the latter commodity and other 
productions to the China market, whence, besides the luxu- 
. ries now required by his people, he received large sums of 
money, of which he already began to appreciate the conve* 
nience. His warehouses were soon filled with articles suit- 
ed either for baner or commerce with the traders who should 
touch at his ports; and it is computed that in one year prod* 
nee from his -several islands was sold at Canton to the val- 
ue- of not less than foar thousand dollars. 
' In all respects he disida^ed the spirit of a reformer^ being 
little restricted by the belief or usages of his countrymen. 
Feeling thar the independent po^er of the priests was dan* 
gerous to his apthoritjr, he assumed at an ea^ly period of his 
teign the sacerdotal functions in connexion w'ith those of 
royalty. But it is supposed that a nearer acquaintance with 
the machinery of supS?rsfiition soon alienated his mind from 
all reliance on the ancient-'gtxls of Owbyhee ; at all events, 
there is no doubt that, before his death, he often expressed 
dissatisfaction at the useless forms of his own religion, and 
an earnest desire to know the principles of the faith prol'ess- 
ed bv more civilized nations.* ^ ; 

I/ike all other persons in the. same early stage of society, 
he seems to have estimated the power of supernatural beings, 
and also their claim, to adoration, by the extent of the benefits 
which they were enabled to confer upon their votaries. Hav- 
ing adopted this standard, he could not long hesitate in pre- 
ferring the divinities to which Europeans Were understood to 
bow the knee. The high attainments of the strangers com- 
pared with theignorance of his own people; their power, too^ 
viewed as arising from their knowlt^lge, contrasted with the 
ieebie efforts of savages, even when inspired with the most 
daring courage; and, above all, the comforts and convenien- 
ces which spring from a successful application of the arts to 
the advancement of socletv, could not rail to make an iihpres- 
sion on a mind sq vigorous as that of the king, and thereby to 
lead to a change more or less advlmtageous. But he had to 
combat the same prejudices, sanguinary propensities, and cor- 
ruptions which had so long opposed reformation' in xhe So- 
ciety Islands, and even endangered the existence of the an- 
cient government at Otaheite and Eimeo. The siiperstition 
at Owhyhee presented features not less horrible, andposscissed 
over the public mind an influence still more enthralling th^n 

* Voyagtt of H. M. 8. Blonde to the Sandwich Islandi in the jean 18M- 
1835, Captain the Right Hon. Loid Byron, Commander (4to, Lend., lttM)» 

Y 
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tUftt of Tdtfgataboo or S&vaii. To attempt any inmifcUiiB* 
or direct change id the fkith of his subjects mast.neceijearilii^ 
hare been attended with much hazard to his- own power^ nm 
well as to ^he progress of the great plan which he had formed 
for their future welfare. He thereforoi in the mean time, 
contented himself with granting every facility to the ingraaa, 
of enlightened foreigners, whos^ example, it was boped^ 
would give birth tp a spirit of industry, and whose wealdk< 
would enrich a large class of the people who were now em^ 
ployed either in producing the commodities' required for c» 
portation, or in superintending the details of ^aific. 

But a cause was about to be called into operation, on ttMi 
aid of which Tamehamehtt had not calculated, though ha^- 
had, perhajra, heard of its efiects in the islands beyond tlw: 
equator. The reader- is aware that, so early aa-the yean^ 
1796, the Missionary Society had sent out teachers to severaL 
of the windward islands of Pol vnesia, where their anceesa^ 
though various according to circumstances^ presented: T«r|i- 
little encouragement to the author».of this benevolent sohemti; 
The evangelist left at the Marquesas, alter' spending about ai 
year among the people, returned in despair; and the ea(mb»< 
liahment at the Friendly Islands was reMnqoished in a simi» 
lar manner, after some of the individuals of which it' was 
composed had sufik under the hands of the naitives^ Wfailea 
the efforts of the institution were continued, under cireunh* 
stances so inauspicious, and with a degree of persevienBDQft 
whi^ has since been compensated by an extensive oonvov^^ 
sion among all ranks, several causes prevented them front, 
making any efforts for communioeting the knowkdge.of tte 
GNoMpel to the Sandwich Islanders. The savinglight of; 
Christianity reached them through a different QhanneL. 
About the beginning of this oentury, this natives began- In 
enter into the service of foreign ships as seamen, and in pui*^ 
suit of this occupation sseveral individuals at.length rsached. 
the United States. Amon^ these was a youth namai. 
Obookiah, who arrived at I^w«York in 1609, and being rof 
an inquisitive turn of- mind, manifested ap anxious desina: 
for instruction. The eonirast pieeented bf a civilised paor 
pie, when compared with ibe4f^raded state of his oymnm^ 
tion, sunk in ignorance and idolatry^ made a deep impfesaiovi 
qpon his feelings; and obtaining^ admittance into Yale GolU 
I^. he rapidlv advanoed in the- usual studies, stimttlaied.byy 
the nope that be nrigbt be qualified to oonvey to others ttmi 
tceawire on which he himself .set. so hjgh a value. Above alL 
llMng a sincere convert, to, the true religion, and animated 
with zeal for the conversion of his countrymen, he constanUjf 
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jMked forvaid 10 the day whan he Bright be permitted tore- 
4iurn home, to make known to his relations the existence of 
the only true God, and the hope of immortality as manilested 
through Jesus Christ.. • 

A society was iormed in the year 1810. denominated the 
^ American Board o( Coounissioners lor Jb or^ign Missions," 
the chief seat of whose operations was in the city of Boslo^ 
Iboagh its members, were drawn from various parts of the 
commonweaUh. Hearing of Obookiah and otheryoung ad- 
venturers from the Pacitic, they established a seminary at 
Cornwall, called the "Foreign Mission School," the obieot 
of which was to educate such persons preparatory to their 
being sent back as (.eachers to their respective islands. The 
atudent of Yale College was placed on this new foundation^ 
but before he could complete the coarse of instruction suita- 
ble for the duties on whioh ii was intended he shook! entei^ 
Jie was removed from his labours by the hand of death, in the 
BMmth of February, 1818. This event, however, did not loqg; 
delay tbe fulfilment of the desien, now generally entertained 
of •conveying the blessings of (he Gospel to the inhabitants of 
the Sandwich group. In the autumn iji the .following yeai| 
a company of. missionaries, under the patronage of the boast 
}06t mentioned, sailed Irom Boston, carrying with them foitf 
natives, one of whom was son to the tributary King of Tow«> 
ee, and had been sent to America for his education. The 
barbarous death inflicted on Capitain Cook, and the massacio 
of other foreigners at later periods, had produced an iropre^ 
akm that the people they were about to visit ^ett more sav^ 
■ge and bloodtbirsty than any other tribf of the Souih Sea. 
All maritime persons who were consulted in reieience to 
Ae coatempllited mission, ^declared that. the. natives weio 
loo much addicted to their pagan customs ever to Telinquish 
them : thtt they would never abandon their priests with the 
•acrihoes and taboos : that the Christian teachers could aet 
Bossibly succeed in their attempt to convert such idolaien^ 
bat they woukl be robbed and driven away., or most probab^ 
BHirdeied for the sake of tbeir property. 

. It was not, tbeiefbre, withoiit solicitude that inteHigenoc 
was expected ibom the adventoroas missionaities. At ]engtl^ 
aOer a delay of seventeen months, letters arrived announcii]^ 
not only tbeir safe Mrrival, but also that a door had been pre^ 
Tioosly opened for them, by which they cuuld at once enter 
apoa tbeir laboars with every prospect of a happy issue. Aft 
taey approached the shore, their vessel was surrounded \f 
natives m boats, who exclaimed, " The gods of Owhyfaee an 
ao more; Tamehameha is dead ; Rihoribo is king; the tM^ 
boo i« akoliftheiU and tbe idobaM^fstrofed." 
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The vr&T had been already paved for this determinatioti ok 
the part of the yoang monarch. His father, whose eyes were 
opened to the benefits of civilization, had, there is no doub^ 
impressed ifjpon his mind the expediency of superseding the 
ancient system by one which would be attended with an in- 
crease of knowledge, wealth, and power. The method adopt- 
ed by Rihoriho for promulgating his resolution was precise- 
ly' that of which Pomare, the Otatieitan sovereign, had set 
the exam^e. Proceeding on the principle that the essence 
of Polynesian belief consists in the Divme origin of the tai- 
boo, he determined to unchain the minds of his subjects fi;om 
their contemptible superstition by an open violation of its pre- 
cepts, and a direct defiance of the gods who were supposed 
to have enjoined it. The term in question, though usuallv 
restricted to such things only as were forbidden, had a much 
more comprehensive .signification, and was applied to all 
persons and objects which were consecrated 6r devoted to 
the service of the invisible powers.. On this broader ground, 
not only the priests and temples, but also the king and the 
chiefs who could boast of a heavenly descent, were at all times 
considered taboo. The same character of sacredness was at- 
tached to everything in the slis^htest degree connected widi 
their idolatrous usages. But m practice it varied greatly 
both in extent and duration. Sometimes only a single' tree 
or a single aqimal was tabooed, and at other seasons a 
whole grove or herd. Sometimes only one house, a small 
piece of land, or a fishing station ; on other occasions, an 
extensive district^ or even a whole island, was subjected to 
its influence. Sometimes it was limited to a day, at others 
it continued during weeks, and. even months. When ap» 
plied to seasons, however, it varied in the rigour with which 
It was enforced ; demanding, in some cases, a cessation only 
from ordinary work and amusement, while at others it en- 
joined an entire seclusion from the world, under the penaltf 
of death. Every fire was extinguished, every sound, even to 
the crowing of a cock, or barking of a dog. was prevented, 
and a universal silence reigned throughout the whole district 
where the inhibition was proclaimed. Hence, it is manifest 
that, though intimately connected with'the services of religion; 
the taboo, so far from consisting of any fixed observances, was 
in its requisitions both arbitrary and uncertain. As an instru- 
ment of ^ower, it might be made-to assume any sh^pe which 
interest or caprice should happen to dictate, and to extend to 
all things, sacred or civil, public or domestic. Besides, as 
every breach of it was punishable with death, it became aa 
instrument in the hands of the sovereign and priesthood bf 
which the peoi^le were governed as with a rod of inn. 



ttsi' towgh tfat tiboo Wta chMgeabte i» its tiawB «Bi 
■MB, tlrare were ceitain poiAts m which it was aniversai 
ittalierabte. For iiistaiice, the best kiinis of food wen 
«Dii8ecratod either to the ase of the gods or of the male sei^ 
Hie women beiog excluded irom. ail participatioo in hog;L 
Ibwis, coeoaB«ts, bananas, the better kinds of fish, sSi 
various other viands. On the same principle, iemales were 
^hibited fivm entering the houses of the mea, even of their 
fwents and hnsba&ds. Now it was od these more domestic 
tCBtrictions, which were most frequently witnessed and most 
4aeplv ielt, that the king resolved to make the first inroad, 
«Bd' thereby give a stgniu for Uie abolition of the whole, and^ 
to a matter of ooulse, for the complete downfall of idolati^. 
Having secretly consulted the high-priest and certain chi^ 
«a whose co-operation he coiild rely, he announced a grefll 
«Bteitaiament; to which all the foreign traders and residents 
were mvited. Two Ib^g tables, ibe <^ for men and the 
other tor women, according to the former system of discrimi* 
aation, were spiead in the open air, surrounded by a great 
Multitude of tne commroa people. After the banquet waa 
•crved, and all the company had taken their seats, his nub> 
j«sty rose with a dish in his hand denied to females; and a4- 
vanciog deliberately towards their board, sat down among 
tlMm,' and invited those nearest to him to partake of the meat, 
which he began to eat in their presence. Immediately te 
vliele assembly exclaimed that the food was no longer s%- 
cnd. but eommon! The high-priest now riished forth and 
set nre to an ^ad^oining. temple, and agents were sent in lUl 
directions to commence a similar conflagration. In ayenr 
fcwda]rs every heathen fane throughout the Sandwich Islandi 
was rsduccd to ashes, and the idols which escaped the flamas 
were cast out as useless lumber, or reserved only as objects 
of curiosity to strangers.* - - 

This event has elsewhere been somewhat differently ro- 
lated, though the result is the same. It is supposed that the 
young King Rihoriho, or Tamehameha the Second, shared 
wsliuher's skepticism in regard to the national idolatry; and 
timt. upon expressing his doubts to the principal chieis, thar 
feadily concurred in the expediency of an entire change, it 
was necessary, however, to obtain the sanction of his mother, 
Keopuolani, who, as the daughter of th« legitimate monarch, 
enjoyed a higher rank in the estimation of the public than 
could be communicated to him. by his father, whose right to 
the throne was doubtful. Upon being reminded that the 

• Th* Privttte Jonrnal of the Her. C. S. Stewart, laU MitMonarr to ths 
Saadwtoh blMids (DubUm I8S0), p. 7. 8. 
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Worship of fhe idols w^s burdensome, that they reqairad 
human sacrifice, and that gods of wood could not proceet 
them, she gave her consent to the meditated revomtioQ. 
6ome have asserted that the abortion of taboo was a mere 
6olic on the part of Rihoriho; but there is no ground for 
questioning the belief that the measure had been deliberatelj 
con&idered, and the execution maturely planned.* 

It is not easy to appreciate all the motives which led Ri- 
horiho to a determination at once so bold and important 
There cannot, however, be any doubt that his intereouive 
with foreigners must have created skepticism as to the sudn. 
posed qrigin of his faith,, and a feeling of contempt for lb 
superstitious ritual. The enlightened European -could noC 
conceal from -him the sentiment of abhorrence ^with which 
human sacrifice, infanticide, and the humiliation of the soft- 
er sex were regarded ; -while, as to the reverence manifested 
towards the unseemly idols of wood or stone, the most super- 
ficial exercise. of reason must have convicted him of childish 
credulity. At the same time, it is not improbable that his 
resolution may have been strengthened by his knowledge of 
what had taken place some years before at the Society Isl- 
ands. At all events, the American missionaries met a fib- 
Tourable reception from him and the principal chiefs. They 
were immediateiv established in Owhyhee, Woahoo, and 
Towee, with sucn prospects of extensive usefulness, that the 
fiirst communication from them to their patrons at home-were 
accompanied by an earnest application for a greater number 
of teacbers.t 

Mr. Ellis is convinced that the main purpose of the king. 
In pursuing the decisive course just described, was, in t& 
first place, a desire to improve the condition of the women, 
and especially of his Wives, whom the taboo sunk into a stale 
of extreme wretchedness and degradation. He seems also to 
have been influenced by a wish to diminish the power of the 
priests, as well as to prevent that useless expense and those 
cruel privations which were demanded by fhe established 
idolatry. It is manifest, however, that he had secured tlie 
connivance or approbation of the principal members of the 
sacred order, by whose means he removed from the minds 
of the multitude the dread that a signal vengeance from tfaM 
gods would follow the abandonment of their worship. The 

Siardian of the war-idol declared that no evil would follow 
e change which the sovereign recommended ; and, as sooa 

* Lord Byron'p Vojaye to Um Sandwich ItUadi, p. 4S-44. la the iatii»- 
dvction to this woA un Mine valuablt notioea, illutntiiur the hiitorjr i 
lan «f this priaiitiT* F«qpl** t Stewwt^ JowmI, p. ft 
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IM the nkarais with their blood^r altars were thrown 4own, lie 
resided his office, as having no longer either object or au- 
thority.* 

The views of the common people, being less disguised, 
were more easily comprehended. When asked by the mis- 
sionaries who was their god, they said they had none ; for- 
merly they had many, but iiow, having cast them all away, 
they worshipped no idol. Being interrogated whether t^ey 
had done well in rejecting them, they replied in the affirma- 
tive, for the taboo occasioned much labour and inconveni- 
ence, besides draining oS* the best part of their property. 
They were asked Whether It was a good thing to have no 
god, and to recogni^ no being to wl)om they ought to render 
religious homage: to this they answered that perhaps it was 
good, for they had not to provide for the great sacrifices, and 
were under no fear of punishment for breaking taboo ; that 
now one fire cooked their food, and men and women ate to* 
getfaer the same kind of proyisions.t 

But though the -people in general adopted theeentiments of 
their king, a considerable party showed a disposition to chedc 
the current of innovation. Kekuaokalatii, to whom the ^ate 
sovereign, alshort time before his death, confided the care of 
the gods and their temples, took up arms, moved, it was 
thought, by ambitious views not less than by zeal for the ex- 
piring superstition. A decisive battle was fought in the au- 
tumn of the year 1819, which , after continuing from naom- 
ing till sunset, terminated in favour of Rihoriho, who was 
gratified by the intelligence that his enemy had fiillen. This 
victory made him sole and undisputed monarch of the Sand- 
wich Islands, the summit of his ambition. and the consum- 
mation of his wishes, inasmuch as no member of the older 
branch of his family any longer remained who had power Or 
Inclination to dispute with him the ascendency to which he 
had attained. 

The abolition of idolatry- was now complete, and lor a 
time the whole country was without any outwara or visible 
religion. In private, it is probable the wonted demands of 
the ancient ceremonies were complied with; the statues 
thrown down in the light were replaced during the darkness; 
and the barbarian^ bound by his fears to the power of the in- 
visible God, practised, when alone, the rites of bis depreca- 
tory worship. At all events, a wide space was cleared for 
the exertions of the Christian missionary be(bre anv pf the 
brotherhood touched the shores ; and whatever grou'ncls of op- 

«r(d7MfiMiRtaWM[ehM,td.ir.,p. IM. tlUd.,p.iei. 
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ate amoBg them the jeakwisy of a bigoted goveameai «r 4he 

.resistance of an established faith. 

We have no intention of emering into a minute namttiTe 
of Uxe nroeeedings which issued in the conversion of the mi- 
tires tnrougbout the wide archipelago where the Americnn 
teachers thus obtained a footing. In due time they reeeived 
aid and encouragement from some English friends, whoee 
experience in the Socieyr Islandfs had qualified them to cott- 
municaie useful directions to their feUow-hibourers in the 
Gospel. Mr. Ellis, as formerly stated, accompanied thither 
the two commissioners sent oat by the.directors in London, 
and during his short stay, not only taught^the anxious people 
the things which concerned their evenastiog peace, but pre- 
aided over arrangements which seemed calculated to secure 
to them a permanent ministry, as well as the means of in- 
atruction for their children. 

In 1831, the board at Boston issued a statement lelatire to 
the necessity and claims of similar institutions, in which they 
give aa outline of their success during the period which hid 
elapsed from the commencement of their operations. Tea 
years ago, say they, there were no books in the ^andwieh 
Islands; now two presses cannot supply whai% waatod, 
though more than twenty thousand volumes are aanaatty 
thrown oC Ten yeaxa ago, reading and writing were aa* 
known to all classes ; now thousands write, and many thoa* 
sands read. Ten years ago, there was not a single school in 
the whole group; now six hundred natives, instructed by the 
missionaries, are employed as teachers in the several islands. 
Ten years ago, the natives, without exception, were ignorant 
of God, his law, and his Gospel; thev were pagans, addict- 
ed to infanticide, intemperaince, and all the aoominable vices 
of the lowest savage life; the whole mass, indeed, waa so 
corrupt that their numbers were rapidly diminishing, in con- 
sequence of crimes injurious to the progress of population. 
Now the moral code contained in the tea commandments is 
the law of the land ; the whole nation is at least professedlj 
Christian ; the order^ decency, and comfoft of civilised life 
are rapidly gaining ground; multitudes are exemplary ia 
their conduct, and not a few are truly pious. 

In Woahoo alone, there is a society of three thousand fkrt 
hundred persons of both sexes, who meet weekly for prayer; 
and in the same island there is an association, amounting to 
a thousand, formed for the purpose of religious inquiiy and 
the suppression of vice. All the members solemnly bind 
theiBselves not to distil, or buy, or sell, or drink any kind of 
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ardent spirits; not to offer them to their friends, nor to give 
them to their labourers. The great work of preparation, at 
least, has been accomplished. In most parts, a missionanr 
can now enter sooner on his labours, and accomplish much 
more in the same time, and to greater advantage, than he 
could some years ago. He has ampler facilities tor learnine 
the language, manners, customs, prejudices, and wants of 
the people. He can converse and preach much sooner; and 
the press, aided bv the desire of the natives to read, increales 
his power beyond calculation. Thus, there has been prodti- 
ced, not only an increased demand for the services of such 
men, bat also an augmented value in their exertions, wheth- 
er in school or pulpit 

Much has, no doubt, been accomplished, but, in point of 
fact, the process of evangeli^g the world has only com- 
menced. The labourers as yet bear no proportion to the 
boundless extent of the harvest which will hereailer be 
reaped. In every quarter of the globe the old systems of 
fidse reli^on kre losing their hold on the public mind, and 
}he inhabitants are lookine wistfully to Christendom for aid. 
The consecrated walls of China are falling into dust; no 
new temples of heathenism are boilding on the vast plains 
of India, and the old ones are crumblioe into ruins. Of the 
Brahmins, formerly accounted so sacred that their curse or 
blessing was supposed to convey the wrath or the smile of 
Heaven, many have deserted their profession, and betaken 
themselves to some secular employment. The rain«maker8 
of Southern Africa can no longer maintain their influence; 
the system of witchcraft, so cunningly devised, and so sternly 
supported in that extensive continent, ceases to assail the 
ftars of the Caffre or Hottentot ; and the crude intellect of 
those barbarians, gradually matured by the light of knowli 
edge and the warmth of Christian zeal, has at length begim 
to put forth its powers, and to vindicate for them a place 
among intelligent beings. Everywhere the ears of the faith- 
ta\ catch the sound of that inspiring voice, " Behold, I make 
all things new."* 

It is not, perhaps, unworthy of notice, that Tameb&meha 
II., who afterwanl proved a pupil remarkable at once for 
his zeal and assiduity, Was at first disposed to reject the 
services of the Christian teachers. Some of the traders who 



* M^moira of Anerioan MiMHmMiM, with n. Introdiietory Eitat , _, 

X«v. Gana StnitlMn, and a DiMertatioa on th« Coniolationf of a MiMion^ 
aiy, bf the Rot. Leyi Pammt, p. xxt., Glasgow, 18S4. hi thii little toI* 
nme arr to bo fiwiid tome mtereatiag notices relatiTO to the lettlement of 
lA the Sandwich Idanda. 
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Jkttqoented Ms ports excit^ his>fean or jealori^, bjf 
ing to him that the missionaries would probabijr inter&re with 
Ihe eoverameDt of the islands, and that the inflaence they 
wonul certainly gain over his people might be rendered dan- 
|[erou8 to his power. After a short deliberation, however, he 
oetermined to admit them. His desire for obtaining knowl- 
edge in the worship and literature of Europeans overcame 
all other considerations; besides, he recollected that their 
number was so small that it would be easy to repress their 
insubordination^, should they manifeisi any symptom of mis- 
conduct. He gave thein a piece of ground for a church near 
his own residence, assigning also houses and gardens suffi- 
cient for all their wants ; while he himself, his queen, and 
other chiefs of both sexes, applied diligently to the task of 
learning to read and write, in this latter art their progress 
was so ^apid that they were sooji able to address Otters 4o 
each other; an attainment which occasioned the greatest sat- 
isfaction, viewed simply as an amusement, but still more 
when regarded in the light of .a convicnaence, political or 
pommerqial.* ^ . . 

As the mind of thevoung king expanded under the tes* 
ions of his tutors, he became more deeply struck with ^e 
difference between his own subjects and tne natives of a civ- 
ilized country, and also with a desire to extend among the 
former the improvement which had merely begun. But in 
forming the resolution to visit England, he is supposed ^ 
have been partly influenced by the motives already memiMH- 
ed, more especially the wish to protect his dominions against 
the designs of other nations who might attempt without has 
permission to establish settlements on the coast. Actuated 
D^ a sense of his own weakness, similar to that which Jed 
liis iather to make a formal cession of the whole islands to 

* In nferente to th« saipicioiiB Mttertained by* the naiivm u to Hw w>- 
gmi of EiuoDMuw who Tuited their country, we quote # fumgn^h ^nn 
Ifr. Ellie. When in Owhyhee, he entered into cooTerMtion with the peo- 
ple on the ' aabject of missionariei. ** In general thev approred, aayinc 
they had dark niintis, and needed inetraction. Some, however, eeemed to 
doubt the {MTopriety of fonignerB coming to reeide permanently Msung 
them. They said they had heard that in aeToral couakriec where Ibrev^r 
•rs had intermingled with the original natiyea, the latter had eoon diaap- 
iwared ; and, ahould miniooarie* come to live at Waiakea, perhape tho 
Ind would ultimately become theirs, and the k mta k m wm&rt (aboriffinM) 
eeaae to be ita occupien. I told them that had been the caae in aome caa»- 
ines j but that the resideuoe of nuaaioMnriee among tiiem, to far from pro* 
4Bmng it, waa deaigned and eminently calcnlated to preveut a coMeqnwwu 
4» laelinchoiy . At the doee of this interview, some aguin tepeaiteA that it 
mould he good for miaatonsnoe to oone ; othen aAprentd doubt woA hMh 
t»ti<»."-Vol. iv., p. 819, ^ 
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Qtar BriUriD, 1ieconeei««d that a personal interWew with dk 
EngJish monarch might still more effectualiy secure his pm^ 
tectioo, and even assist him in Ibllowing o\it the plan be had* 
formed lor the advancement of his people in the elements <# 
leamiog) as well as in the principles of true religion. Thv 
result of the voyage is known to every one. Rihoriho and hH^ 
consort died of measles in July, 1834, without having obtains 
ed the ok^ect for which they had leil their distant home, m» 
conference with George the Fourth. His majesty, however; 
conterred upon their official attendants the honour which he 
had not an opportunity of granting to the young sovereign. 
In the month of September he received them at Windsor; 
and though pre|>ared for the briUiaucy of his court and the 
graciousness oihis manner, they were not a little astonished- 
at both. . They were deeply affected by the kindness of hl# 
expressions wheo speaking of the death of their kiqg, and oP 
his wishes for the prosperity of their native islands; biit| 
above all, their joy was ^eat at ther promises of protecticn 
lo their government against all foreign designs.* 

In relation to the royal couple, it is remarked that, youngs 
B» they were, untrained by scholarship or by example, thcgf- 
bad broken down the banners of superstition, paved the waf 
for laws, literature, and true religion; and, in the hope of se- 
curing the protection of the state which they deemed most) 
likely and most able to guard' them, they had completed m* 
voyage round one half of the globe, and died in a foreigir 
land, leeling less regret at the loss of Hie than that they had 
not fully accomplished the object of their heroic expeaitioa. 
** Perhap," says Lord Bjrron, "the perfect faith reposed in 
the Engiisb'by the people of the islands is the strongest prooi^ 
that ever^ould be given by a whole nation of simple-minded- 
ness and Avedom from guile. There was hot a moment's irr^ 
tatioUj not a moment's suspicion that unfair means had beat- 
used to shorten their days| and we were received as brotlr- 
ers who would sympathize with their grief, and as friendi* 
who would be glad to heal their wounds.'H 

* Lord Byron's Vormge, p. 73. -As the kinff had ezpreased % denra thst 
the remains of himself and his queen should be oonreyed to the Sandwich 
Isfamds, ofrdcTS were issued to die Admimlty to prepare the Blonde Aigattt 
coaunaaded by the younc noblelnaa just named, for this solemn duty. Hit* 
lordship sailed from Spithead on the 9Vth of September^ lOH, aad the bol* 
ies were landed at Hunorum on the Ilth of May following. 

t Voyage, p. 195. Mr. Ellis writes of Rihoriho as follows : *' His gmu*- 
illOMwledgB of the world was' much grouter than could have been ezpeel* 
•d« I have heard him entertain a party of chiefs for ho)in together < ri<li^ 
Moounts of different parts of the earth, describing the eztensiv* IshMMlii 
PBOUutains, aad uunes of North and South America: the elephantslsiitfiBlb 
habitants of India, the honaoa and luaaafiiatttraa ef Eaglaad, with no uUSt 
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*fhe Yirknis ^cts stated in this chapter mtidt remove all 
doubt from the mind of the reader as to the extent of th0 
reTolation effected in the Sandwich Islands during the fiv^e 
years which preceded the demise of Tamehameha the Secr 
ond. Opinion has been less determined in regard to the 
moral improvement of , the people, their knowledge of the 
religion which they now profess to hold, and the depth to 
which it has descended in their affections. The reports of 
the missionary have been called in question, both because 
he may be suspected of a wish to magnify the fruits of his 
labour, and because, in his intercourse with the converts, he 
may be deceived by appearances, which require a closer in- 
spection than he is wuling to bestow. Like a good-natured 
teacher, he gives his pupil credit for greater progress than be 
has really made^ thereby gratitying at once a certain vanity 
in himself, and m the other a love of praise, which is not ^ 
stranger even to the least cultivated mind. Aware of these 
sources of error, we think ourselves entitled to make due al- 
lowance, both when we read the narratives of nautical ad- 
venturers, whp view things, through an unfavourable medi- 
um, and when we peruse the records of the Christian teach- 
er, who stands too near his object too see it distinctly. 

For example, the author of a "New Voyage round the 
World" writes under a manifest bias, and with the purpose, 
it should seem, of affording merriment to his readers rather 
than sound instruction. The view exhibited by him of the 
character of Rihoriho> is at once inconsistent and unjust 
That the prince was occasionally addicted to strong drink is 
not concealed by the missionaries themselves, who enjoyed 
his protection, and who were proud of him as a convert; but 
that he wasted his time and nis health in orgies, frequently 
emptying a bottle of rum at a draught, will not be readily 
believed by those who have marked his conduct in the na- 
tional reformation he accomplished, or who could appreciate 
the motives which carried him to. England. To supply us 
with a reason for such bold measures, we are simply informed 
that he wished to distinguish himself by some efiort in favour 

aeeuracy, ttmndeiing that he had ne^er seen rhem. He had a great think 
for knowledge, and was dili^rent in his studies. I recollect his remarkiag 
toe day, when he opened his writing-desk, that he expected more advan- 
tage frdta that desk than from a fine brig belonging to him, lying at anchor 
opposite the house wherein we were sitting. Mr. Bingham and myself wer» 
kis daily teachers, and have often been surprised at his unwiearied peraeva- 
raace. I hare sat beside him a| his desk sometimes from nine or ten o'clock 
ia the morning till-neaily sunset, during which period his pen or his book 
has not been out of his hand more thma larM quaitan of an hour, whik "km 
was at diiuier.''~VaL iv., p. 446. 
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of hia people; that he was a fieethiaker in a bad seaee; and 
tbai be bated the religion of his coantry, because it laid some 
restraints upon his inclinations, and therefore he determined 
to overthrow it This he did, we are assured, not for the 
purpose of introducing a better— a task to which his feeble 
mind waa unequal — but to relieve himself and his subjects 
from ceremonies that he coiisidered useless, and to throw 
aside those precepts of morality interwoven with them, for 
the sake of whicn his &ther had conscientiously observed 
the ancient nsages.* 

We are read^ to admit that ^ere is too much ground for 
the dark colounn^ applied by this author to the picture which 
he draws of the inhabitants, who have Unquestionably lost 
much of the simplicity and innocence which formerly dis* 
tinguished them. The. profligfite habits of the settlers Irom 
all nations, and of the numerous sailors with whom they 
constantly associate, have had a most prejudicial effect upon 
their morals. Many public houses are opened, where the 
means of iutozication can be procured ; the keepers, in manj 
cases, being runaway seamen, who, in order to increase their 
own profits, have recourse to every means which may tempt 
the people to excess. Luxury, toOf has made great advances. 
Even among the lowest class of the people some article of 
European clothing is universal. The females especially set 
their hearts upon the most fashionable mode of dress; whaU 
ever the queen wears is their model, which thev imitate to 
the utmost of their power. The domestic utensils formerly 
in use have entirely disappeared even from the poorest huts; 
and Chinese porcelain has superseded the manufactures from 

* A New Yowe mnnd the World in the Tears IRSS, 1834, I8t5, and 
18S6, by Otto Von Kotxebae, PoM-ciaptain in the Ruwian Imperfal Navy 
(f vale. 8to, Lond.. 1830), toI. ii., p. 197. In IJnrd B^rron'e nanrative it u 
mentionea that, during tiie residence of the $andwic^ Isla^ers in Lun- 
den, " the decoram of their behaviour was admirable. Not one instance 
oocnrred of their orersteppinf the bounds of decency or eirility in their 
intorconne with the dilTerent persons appuinted to wait on them : not a 
■wpicion that any one of the chiefs had offered the slif htest insult to any 
woman : nor waa there an^ of that glattony and dnrokenness with whi<^ 
tiuae islanders, and especially the king, had been wantonly charged by 
some who ought to have known better. Perhaps the strongest proof of 
this is, that the obaiga at Osbome^s, dnnng their residence there, amount- 
ed to no greater an average than seveilteen shillings a head per day f^r 
their tabUii. As they ate Tittle or no butcher^s meat, but lived chiefly oa 

Eultry, vegetables, and frait, by no means the cheapest articles in Londcm^ 
eir gluttony conkJ not have been great. So &r nom their always pre- 
lerring the stifongest liquors, their iavonrite beverage was smne cider, widk 
which they had been preeentad by Mr. Canning.** 

But that justice may not be wmiheldftom the Rnsiian eommaader, we 
BQtt refer to StewartHi Journal (p, 107, 106), where tike frailtiee ef the 
toif oceapy a c oM p ieaews plioe. _ 

z 
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tke gaard and the cocoannt. Th^ Io¥es)f f<»reif|n wins is^ 
iD many cases, a fertile soarce of crime; debt is inciirraA, 
fraud is practised, and positive vioieDce is not altogether i»- 
knowo between buyer and seller. In a society just emeigei 
from barbarism) such disorders ou^ht not to exeite any sur- 
mise. All rude nations are addict^ to theft, larisbing their 
mgh^t praises upon the culprit if he escape ' detection, and 
blaming nothing in the act but the want of ingenuity. The 
dliefs of Owhyhee were great adepts in this art }^ nor was it 
UJU they ibund such a mode of appropriation to be held die- 
graceful by Europeans that they lelt the practice of it to their 
attendants, who< accompanied them in their visits for the ex- 
press purpose. One of the 4eaehers laments that in this 
manner they are constantly losing the most valuable artieles. 
In two or three instances, clothes io a very considerahia 
amount were, taken from trunks, the locks of which weia 
broken by the depredator while sitting upon them, and ap> 
parently taking a deep interest in conversation with some ii 
the family, in these cases, however, the thief was dfesi«i 
iB a large cloak, which ccmcealed his movements, and alToid- 
ed a cover for the booty in his retreat* 

Captain Beechey, who visited Woahoo eeon aAer the Ri»> 
sian ship had left the Sandwich group, bears testimony to tha 
altered state of society, as well as to the temptations whi«^ 
new assail the half-confirmed ^inciples of the natives. Ha 
remarks, that nothing more strikingly proves the superlorkf 
of the country of Tamehameha over the Society Islands thaa 
the number of wooden houses, the regularity of the town laid 
out in squares, intersected by streets properly fenced, and the 
many notices which appeared right and leil on piepes of board, 
announcing " an Ordinary at one o'clock. Billiards, the B^ 
tannia, the Jolly Tar, the Gtood Woman,'' and similar desiy- 
nations. At the same period, there were in Woahoo several 
respectable merchants, in whose stores were, to be found all 
the necessary articles of American and European menufafr^ 
tni^} the productions of the China market, wines, and almoal 
eyeiy other commodity required for luxury or comfort. There 
were also two hotels, at which a person might board comfort 
ably for a dollar a day, and two billiard-rooms, one of whiek 
belonged to the brother of the prime minhtter. The houses 
of the chiefs were ftimisbed with tables and chairs, and thoss 
balenjging to Blahumanu were dec or ated with sous, haviM 
ailk or velet cushions. The same personage, who had filM 
«SY^ fibfiata with the most QPsUjr tiqaties of Cbina, la 8«N 
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IrliaTe etpoided fowrthousted doilafs TBipoo Unr jfHtttchlMe^ 
• single cargo. One o€ the king's orioistere paid Uues iIn«. 
aand dollars for a senrace o€ plate which he presented to hia 
master, thongh he had other serrioes in his possession, one 
fif which, consisting ot' beautifall^ cut glass, was famished 
\f a distingaished manufactnrer m London. 

Nor was the change less striking which had taken plaeb 
in the ciril and political institutions of the conntry. The 
king was now regularly attended by a guard under arma: 
ft sentinel presents his musket whenever an oA<jar entered 
tiM threshold of the royal abode; and a body of troops regt^ 
larly paraded on the ramparts, which already mounted forty 
guns. In the spring and autumn, the harbonr was crowded 
with foreign yessela, as many as fifty being seen there at one 
time. Five thousand 6taad of arms were said to be distrib»> 
led over the island; three hundred noen were Imbodied and 
dressed in regimentals; and the national flag was daily dis- 
plaved by five brigs and eisht scliooners. The government 
Md already receimi consuls from Great Britain and Ameri- 
ca, with both of which powers the regency had coocladed 
treaties of alliance. Much benefit is- expected from the ap> 
pointment of the ofiUcial residents deputed by the anthoritiaB 
ef their respective countries ; greater eifect beteg produoed 
on the simple mind by ezampJcf than by the most luminoye 
precept, more especially In matters Of religion and domeaun 
morals. 

On no occasion did the improved habits of the people 
appear to greater advantage inan at the funeral or thlnr 
•overeigns. Everything native and ancient seemed to have 
passed away ; the dead chiefs lay in state invested in moife 
^lendid cerements than their ancestors eonkl ever have pio> 
loied to their imaginations; no bloody sacrifice stained xbck 
obsequies, no indecent ceremony roused a sentiment of 
shame or reproof in the hearts of the European visiters; but 
instead, there was hope held out of a resurrection to happ^ 
•ess, and the sublime doctrine was promulgated, which, 
while it annoui^ces an atonement for sin> promises the higli- 
eat blessing to the purest spirit. Where only the naked sat^ 
ag;e was lately seen, the clothing of a cultivated people was 
BOW generally adopted; and mingled with tbem on this 
aolenm occasion were the wariike and the noble of a greift 
country on the opposMe side of the globe, teaching by thetf 
sympathy the charities which at once soAen and dignify h»> 
man nature. The furious yells of brutal oqries were now 
silenced; and when the solemn sooads were heard for the 
first time, committing the bodies to the eaith, in the sure and 
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emtain belief of the Redeemer's second adFent, it wis imf- 
possible not to be stnick with the deepest awe at a change 
which, when contrasted with the rapidity of its occurrence, 
appeared almost miracnious.* 

On the 6th day of June, 1825, a solemn assembly was held 
for the purpose of confirming the nomination of the young 
king, brother to Rihoriho;' for, though the crown was in some 
respects hereditary, the consent of the chiefs seemed indis- 
pensable to the accession of a minor. The question, whether 
the boy Kiaukiauli should be invested with the sovereignty, 
was carried by a unanimous and decisive' affirmative. Im- 
mediately after this resolution, it was enacted by these repre- 
sentatives of the higher class that the reversion of land to the 
monarch on the death of the occupant should not be longer 
eontinued, but, on the contrary, that the son should succeed 
to the father, except in jeases where the public law had been 
violated by treason or the refusal of taxes. Boki, who had 
been id England with ^he late prince, stated that^ after the 
lamented death of his master, he had .made application to 
King George for the benefit of the country, on tne ground of 
the compact between Captain Vancouver an4 Tamehameha 
the First; and that his British majesty consented to watcl^ 
over the islands, promising that, if ships of war came hither 
to do mischief, he would drive them away. He added, that 
above all, he Exhorted them to abstain from fighting and 
from vice. He remarked, that while he was in London, he 
had been edified by the attachment of the people to their king, 
and had learned ta regard his own young prince the more by 
their example. He then paid a high compliment to the Eng- 
lish, on account of the kind treatment he and his companions 
had received^ and ended by assuring the council that " if the 
bowels of all the chiefs yearned as his djd towards the young 
king, all things would proceed happily." 

The opinion of Lora Pyron being requested, he presemed 
to Karaimoku, the regent, a paper containing a few hints 
respecting their affairs, which be wished them to look over at 
their leisure. If they approved, he begged thar would adopt 
them as their own, not as the dictates of the British govern- 
ment, which, he assured them, had no wish whatever to in> 
terfere with the regulations of the chiefs, who, it was ac- 
knowledged, must be the best judses of what suited the peo- 
ple. A conversation then ensued oimhe subject of mission- 
aries, and his lordship was asked whether Kmg Geoige had 
any objection to the settlement of the American teachers in 
the islands, and to their instructing the natives. The com* 
* BjiOA^f Sudwick Ukadt, p. 199, 
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aiaBder of tl^ Bloiide replied, lie htA hmtd tkat IheM fteiw 
abns had an intention of drawing np a^ code of atatvies. aaA 
to this he decidedly objected ; W so lottg aa they dia Mt 
itaeddle with the laws or commerce of the constiy, he could 
not object to their instructions in reading, and in the prinel* 
pies of the Christian religion. One of the mtssioaaries whd 
was present (and whose constant presenqe in all scenes oi 
business had probably suggested his lordship-'s remarks) dia> 
claimed all intentfon of intertering in^litteal or commerciail 
concerns, being prohibited from engagmg inrsnch pmsaits aa 
well by tneir commission as by tke private directions of their 
patrons.* 

An allusion has just been maide to the iBurosiTe dkpoaitioft 
of the missionaries, especially one of tbeir nttmber; and tlia 
complaint is not confined to a single B*Vi|:ator. Perbap% 
as t|iis field of Christian philanthropy had been selected uy 
the American preachers, tneir breasts may have been acce»> 
sible to a slight emotionof jealousy in regard to ^^ Russtana 
and English ; while, with respect to the enaetmcit of law% 
ihey might meditate nothing more than had been accompliab- 
ed in the Society isles, under the sanction of KingTonMrtt. 
At all events, taere is no doubt that Kotzebue, Byron, ani 
Beechey considered them more active than enoogh in maiten 
Hot strictly comprehended in their profiessional undertakinA 
nor closely allied to their spiritual funetioBa. ** We beliete/* 
says one writer, " mistaken zeal to be the souree of many of 
the errors we see ; but we fear, also, that im seme flie love of 
power has mingled with zeal, and that the govefnmeiit of tlii 
countr^f, through the medium of the conscieBces of the ehieihi 
is a very great, if not the principal object of at least o»c of 
the mission/'t 

• \, 

• * The pi^Mr which Lord Bynm handed to KanuiMlra, M oantamiar hit 
iffiSwt coooenun^ the bueineM cm which the cooacil had met, "^tuimt^ 
Hm foOowiag article* : 

1. lliat the king be the head of the people. 

t. That all the ehieft s#ear iJlegianee to the kiii|r. 

S.' That the lands which are now h^ld hjr the chiefs shall not be takari 

from them* but sh^ descend tb their legitisDiate children, except in 

cases of rebellion, and then all their proper^ shak he forfeited t« 

the king. 
4. That a tax be refularlyinid to the king , to kee|» np his dignity aikd 

establishment, 
ft. That no man*s life be taken away except bjr eonaent of the king t w 

^n regent for the tim^ being, and of twelve chiefs. 
9k Thnt the king or i%gent can grant pardons at all times. 
7. That all the people shdl be nree, and not bound to any < 
% That a port daty be laid on all fureiga teasels* 
f.VAyife to the Sandwich blands, n. fift-MT. 

Z8 
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The chargt here insinaated has been met hy a flat deni- 
al on the part of the individuals chieflv implicated in it; and 
we are satisfied that, when thoroughly examined, the unfa- 
TouraUe appearances will be found not to ha^e exceeded the 
eaces whicn an -anxious teacher might display towards cate- 
chumens whose principles were not firmly established. The 
lo\re of learning at first manifested among the natives waa 
neither steady nor enduring. Soon after Christianity was 
introduced into the islands, seyeral of the chiefs who had 
been taughf to read and write were so- delighted with their 
acquisitions in these arts, that they considered no degree of 
labour too great to extend and perpetuate tliem. But this 
^me soon exhausted itself by its very intensity; and educa- 
tion, in other respects, has made much slower ptogtess than 
every friend to improvement could desire.* 

It is admitted by the author, whose sentiments areconver- 
ed in these remarks, that the missionaries were extremely 
anxious to diffitse k due knowledge of the -tenets of the GUm- 
pel, and laboured much to accomplish their praiseworthy 
purpose ; but it is added, that those who have resided in the 
country know well the little effect their exertions have pro- 
duced, probably on account of the tutots having mistaken the 
meaps pf spreading education. " In the Sandwich Islands, 
AS in all otner places, there is a mania for everything new, 
and, with due reverence to the subject, this was very much 
Uie case with religion in Honoruru^ where almost every per- 
son might be seen hastening to the school with a slate in bis 
band, in the hope of being able soon to transcribe some part 
pf the Scriptures. This feeling, under judicious manage- 
ment, might have produced the greatest blessings Woahoo 
could have enjoyed; and the gentlemen of the mission might 
have congratulated themselves on having bestowed upon the 
inhabitants the most important benefits. But they were mis- 
led by the eagerness ot their hopes^ and their z^l carried 
tiiem bevoiid the limits calculated to prove beneficial to the 
temporal interests of a people still in the earliest stage of civ- 
ilization. *'t , 

The apnarent thirst after spiritual knowledge at Honomnn 
created a belief among the missionaries that this feelior was 
universal, and auxiliary schools were established in di&rent 
parts of the island, at which, it was said, every adult was re- 
quired to attend several times a day. When this demand 
upon their time was confined within reasonable limits, the 

* BMclMy't Voyagv to t1»« Paciik aad Bebrinf*! Stniu, rgl. ii., p, 100. 
t BMoh«y, roL u., p. )0t. 



cUeftu generally, were i^ad to find Uieir tnlHecls lieten to ffi' 
stniction ; bat, when men were obliged to quit their work, an4 
repair to the nearest school so frequently during the day, sdt 
mach mischief wfs. produced by loss of labour, that many of 
them. became desirous of checking it A powerful party, at 
the head of which were the king and the regent, exerted them* 
selves to counteract the tendency of. the new system. The 
Ten Commandments had been recommended as the sole law 
of the land, a proposition which was at first resolutely oppo- 
sed by the government A' meeting was called by the mis* 
sionaries to iustify their conduct, at which Uiey lost groun4 
bv a proposal that the younger part of the community only 
should be obliged to, attend the schools, and that the men 
shbuld be permitted to continue at their daily labour. Thi| 
long, ^fhose riding, bathing, and other exercises had been re- 
atricled, now threw ofi* all lestrainl, and appeared in publio 
wearing the sword and feather belonging to the uniform pre^ 
aented ta him from this country by Lord Byron, iirhich hia 

E receptor had forbidden hjm to use, dnder the impression that 
; miffhc excite his vanity. The boys, following the examr 
pie of their youthful sovereign, resumed their games, whicl^ 
Kad also been suppressed; and the. streets, occupied by hapt 
py children, wore a more cheerful aspect* 

* Vqjaff* to the Paoifie, ini. ii., p. lOS. TlM cuidoor pf Captain Beedh; 
•7 caiivofc be called in qneetion, and ^9 ote satiefied that he relates ezaetr 
If what he saw and heard, thoof h the niseioDaries aecnae him of jrieldinf 
te a biaa at odoIb nnftTourabl* to their interesta. and not <|ntte oooeietent 
with facto. Mr. Ste vart, ia hia ** Vicit to tho South Seaa,** gifiea a aooiQ- 
what diflerent account of the aeaembly oonvened for enactinf law;^ : the 
defign of which, we are told, wae to publieh the Ten Gommandniente, with- 
out any penal obligations, preparatory to the promnlgation of specific stat- 
Titee founded upon them. ** 8tnm of the missionaries had been inrited by iha 
vsfents, Karaimoku and Kahumaan, to be present ; on infiimlatioa of which 
nachinf the European residents, a party of leading individuals from their 
number riolentl^ and riotously interrupted the council, with such menaces 
and threats against the members of the mission, even to the taking of life, 
that the chien were utterly intimidated, and for the time relinquished their 
purpose.*' We oouUl have wished to eee, on the part of Mr. Stewart, a lit- 
tle miHre generoeity than to allege that the resideinto, who h«Te much ml 
stake, " wished the whole nation to remain lawless in pointa not aibcting 
the interests of their own property or persons."— P. ttft. ' 

We can discover, through the medium of erenta, that the missianmriei 
ewed no small portion of their inHuenoe to the good oDIces of Kahumanu, 
who had succeeded in diriding with Boki the power of the regency. Thip 
lady, who appeared to be a sincere convert, reflected on the Christian teach- 
ers the rays of her favour, perceiving that their exertions were directed top 
wards the support of the govemment, which she administered in the naaso 
v( her late husband's grandchild. Boki, who desired not' her co-operation, 
was less esteemed among the ministers of religion ; hence the origin of the 
Jnrriaf which disturbed the early years of this veifu. 



fiot, thoagh tli« f«a<«bef» lAkf han Meft xMi AsmmO f 
geiit, or even indiscreet, kt ii not be fot^tM thm tlw g«M 
ikey have effected, and the iKnttive benefits thef hate ewiBr 
tttM upon the natires, woaid conUffieAsate for mtat emMP% 
if saeh &ey be, than hare been.atiy where laid lo their eha9gC 
It is not, indeed, denied, even by those who vie# th^ pm-- 
eeedings throngh the least faroantble mediam, that the caOM 
if Christian benevolence has gained a great trimnph in tht 
abolition of infanticide/ hn man ^<^riiSces, and more especial 

§r by the retnoval of that grosif licentiousness which 6ona#< 
mes accompanied even the acl» of Worship. Much, Ml 
doubt, remains to be done b<ftfi>re true religion shall cotiiN 
pletel/ supersede, by its refined momliiy. those vicious baK^* 
Its which were produced and encouraged by the anient sit^ 
perstition; and yet in no part of the Si»ttth Sea has thepotiN 
er of irath and civilization been more strikingly manifeslltf 
Aaa in the laiger islands of tbe Sandwich gft>np. tot « 
proof of this, the reader is referred to the works of Mt, 8iaw« 
an, who visited that portion df Po^ne^a at two diflerenf p»< 
liods. In the days ot Rihoriho, who occasionally sunk iain 
fte savage, he relates, " that he found the king and the peo» 
fk about him in a state of gceat iatoticatiOD. None of o«l 
party, chie& or peotde, ^re to be seen ! At eleven o'clodt 
we repeated our visit, btit all was riot and debauchery ; and 
fiot meeting with any of our pupils, we quickly turned fit)u 
ao melancholy a scene of licentiousness andf intoxicatioir. 
At sunset we went again to the beach. The wild and hem* 
thenidb song and the dance were distinctly to be heard lOM 
before we reached the place of our customary worship ; ani 
the teat of the king was still the centre of revelry. Nevet 
can we forget the appearance of Keopuolani. Tne counto- 
aance and manner of no Christian mother could have maai* 
l^ted more real anguish of spirit in witnessing the dissip»> 
tion of a beloved son. As we approached, her eyes filled witb 
tears, and with a voice almost inarticulate iiom emptioas 
ready to overpower her, she lifted her hand, and pointing to 
the scene of intemperance, exclaimed, ' Oh, shameful ! Ofa^ 
shameful !' and throwing herself back with a convulsive sob^ 
iiid at once her face and her tears.''* 

The better sentiments inspired by the Gospel did not muelL 
longer tolerate such disgraceful oraies. In the year 18S7, 
his majesty and chiefs, in a general council, passed certain 
penal statutes aaainst the crimea.of murder, adullery. theft, 
gambling, drunkenness, and profanation of the SaobatlL 

* Printo Joamal of tht lUr. C. S. Stewut, p. 109l 
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CiTjlisatioii, too, appears to JiaTe kept paee with moraHtjr 
and the advancement of true godliness ; a fact which is pnv 
red by the state of the population in Woahoo in the year 
1829, compared with the manners and comforts of the sev- 
eral classes in 1835, when visited by the commanders of die 
Blonde and Blossom. In the royal resMence especially, 
which even in the time of Lord Byron was thought elegant 
and respectable, the difierence.is de^ribed to be almost equal 
to the improi^ements which would have taken place in a cen- 
tury in other countries, and greater than that which now ex- 
ists between the new and the old rooms in Windsor Castle. 
The floors are covered with beautiful carpets suited to' the 
climate j the laige windows at either s£ie of the room, and 
the foldmg-doors of glass at each end, are hung with draper- 
ies of crimson damask; the furniture consists of handsome 
Eier-tables and lai^ge mirrors, and of a line of glass chande- 
ers suspended along the centte of the ceiling,- with lustres 
and candelabra of bronze affixed to the pillar^ which Ifa^ the 
sides of the apartment l^he portraits of the late king and 
queen, paintea in I^ondon, are. placed at the upper end. In 
carved frames richly gilt 

In the same space of time, Tamehameha the Thiid had 
grown up into a nne, stout young man of sixteen, as graceful^ 
we^-bred, and perfectly gentlemanlike in his whole depoH- 
m^t as any lad of his age in the most polished circles of 
Europe. " It was gratifymg to mark the dignity and propri- 
ety of his demeanour; and still more 90 to learn that his pri- 
vate character was as unexceptionable as his public appear- 
ance is manly, and becoming the station he occupies.'' 

Nor was toe great improvement here indicated conlined to 
the court ; it had extended more or less to aU 'ranks of sode^. 
Upon visiting one of the ladies who had been converted to 
the Gk)spel, Mr. Stewart remarks, that had he entered the 
rooms by accident, not knowing to whom thty belonged, he 
would not have thought that he was in tne residence of a na- 
tive, but, from the finish of every part and the elegant furni- 
ture, in that of soooie foreign gentleman. " The sitting-room 
is delightful; the floor was beautifully carpeted with mats; 
while m the centre stood a rich couch of yellow damask, with 
armed chairs placed on either side. A native loung^ or di- 
van occupied the whole length of the apartment. A pier- 
table, covered with a rich cloth, a large mirror, and a por- 
trait completed the furniture on the one hand. On the otner, 
a curtain of handsome chints, looped up a foot or two at the 
bottom, partiallv disclosed the boudoir of Madam Kekoanoa, 
a principal article o( Ita furniture being an elegant writing- 
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Prom this alM appeared to hare riaen as we entered the l((iv 
Uper ik^fx. Her cMcss, maimer, and wbole deportment in to- 
eeiritig ufly.ir«re tho^e of a lady. A Dfeatly-boand copy of 
HbA Gospel of Lake in the Hawaiian version, the first I had 
. rttea, was found lying on the sofa, with a blank book in 
wMek siw had been writing." 

This missionary, noW ehapTain of a ship of war, accomplt- 
Bted his frleadff on other visits, where ever3rthing was foattd 
equally pleasing and interesting. ^' I know not," says h& 
* when J hare myself been more highly delighted, or more al- 
Ihccihgly impressed with the changes which have uken place 
here, and are still rapidly going on.^ In a sin^e circle now 
beibre me, I beheld nve of the highest chiefs m the island — 
ibose wtkom I had mvself known as- naked, debanched he^ 
ten, not only addided to vice, but gkvrying in their shamfr^ 
ftapectably dn»sed ; deo^eaning thfsmselves with all the pro- 
prierf aiftd eoufleoiisne^B of civilised sooietr ; modest and de6- 
wovoi in alt their actions ; pure and intelligent in their col^ 
tersftlioa; and softounded m the furniture and accommoda- 
tions of their dwellings not merely 'by the comforts, but also 
. by flMHy of the elegancies of an advanced stase of Improve- 
. VMOf ; and this, most evidently, noit for the exhibition of Ha 
ho«t) but in proof of their present ordinary mode of life. In 
Tiew of the magnitude ana extent of the change, I could Mt 
•but Inwardly exclaim, especially ^s I looked on Kahjamani^ 
who for ftfty-three years lived, and became hardened in all the 
grossDess of paganism, a debauchee in private character, a 
terrifle despot in her pnblie rule. Surely, < the eyes of these 
kave been opened, aau they turned from darkness untoltgbt, 
fliMi iliom the power of Satan unto God.* Scarcely anything 
in the eontraat, passing in my mind, struck me more forcibly 
tfiRtt that connected wnh the appearance of the children. In 
flaee iof being utteriy unclothed, as would have been the cane 
tM, or even five years ago, left entirely to the management of 
-% rude train of attendants, and screaming with terror at the 
irpproaeh or look of any civilized being, we beheld them neal* 
)V and elegantly clad, difiering from children at home only in 
ueir eolour, <md receiving not only the fondness of their pa- 
tents and relatives, but courting, by the cleanliness of thefr 
^rsons and eveiy appearance, the caresses of the captain and 
myself."* 

* A Tisifeto the Stetlk S«m, dniaK ike TeM 18M Md 1830. By C. S. 

, Stewart, M. A. Edited hj Willtaa KUt. Lend., ISn. Tke captMn hot* 

•Unded to wm the commander of the Tinceones eloMHof'War.who, m a " Rai* 

•IMpeetiTB View of the Saadwich Maud*,* lamariu, " The Tviy adrancai 
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^ Isffa^ikdndbyoQeof the Awwicwe^fifp, tMtt^ic^ 

M be advances in years, will in all probability prpire a bl«il* 
iag to his people. This ealogy, i$ may be presiiined, W9M 
Oeeasi^oned by a scene wbach bm recently taken place, ^ 
qwiiiag.iof a large meeling^lionse, bQilt by order of govem* 
neat, and solenaly dedicated lo God. According to tbe oa- 
^ port of one of the missionaries, not fewer than four thou$ai4 

mdividnals were present, including most of the greiat pejnsQ^< 
ages of the nation. His majesty and the princess aiso a^ 
landod. An ela;ant sofa, coreied with satin damask, of a 
deep crimson coloar,had been placed ibr them in front of the 
. pnlpit: the king, in his rich Windsor unilbrm, sat at one.f^d, 
ana his sister^ in a toperb dress, at the other. Before the 90- 
Ufiotts services commenced, Jthevounc monaveh arose froa» 
^s seat, and, stepping to a platiorm m' front of the pulpit 
cailed the attention of the cc^igrregation. Addressing himaeli 
to the chiefs, teachers, and people generally, he^naid that the 
hoi^se whicli he had' built he now publicly gave to Ood, the 
Maker of heaven and earth, lo be appropriated to his worshi|^; 
awi deeiarad his wish thai his subjects sfaoaU vaaenle Jom^ 

i|«9» flf tIA people, m^l^ foiaHi iMolriBt ei^Uatioi, seUgioB, and Um^ 
tog, ia w well esUblialwd, to goMnUy Ijiovrn and a^UiiiUad* that I tor\i^$r 
to five •tatauMttts of then equally minute with those I made leepectioff 
ffottkahiva. Tahiti, and Raratea. Their dvilitiea, lettetf of corresijona* 
once, and tranaactiona of banneas with me, place them in a juat lif ht, a«d 
will enable oor gorqniment to api»Briate ana jodge themiiroiiBrly widboQt 
my Bf^nff a word in their fiuRwr. beyond t{ie aimple declaration that 4hi^y 
«n mach in advance of the Society lalanderafCheeringly. and agreeably ft|i< 
Ughtened, acquainted limitedly with their own iAtereata, capable of extend- 
n^f them, and aenaible of the value of character as a nation. TlMur iado- 
lenoe of habit and amiability of diqwaitioa mialead the Jodppept ef pct|)» 
fona who deny their pretenaiona to intelL'gence and capacity for aelf>m«a* 
af^ement or government. It ia a noat lalnentable fact, that the dialike of the 
Sftiaaionariea by the foreign reaidenta haa a tendency aa yM to paralyse tb« 
dforta which the nativea are ao laodably making to render theaaelvea woaw 
Ikj of the anpport and oonfideace of enlightened Chriatiaoa and diatant m^ 
liaiB. The oonatant oomplai ni^^ againat the miaqionariea ia irkaome in the 
fjureme, and in auch contraat with the conduct of the miaaionariea them* 
•elvea, that 1 could not but remarii their cirBumBpe(:tion and reaerve with 
admiration.' The latter never obtruded upon my attention the gioaiidi or 
««aaea they mif^ht. have to complain ; nor did they advert to the oppoaitiw 
^y had ezpenenoedt unleaa expreaaly invited thereto by me.*' 

" So great waa the friendahip and oorrectneaa of deportment among the' 
duef iuandera, that I could acarcely auppooe m^lf to be among a peojila 
face, and ao leoenUjr, heathen. Vaiiaace of laagnage and oompiaanfla 
^lone reminded me of it. Theee ine vp may very widely wry fmm ^he o|ri»> 
imB of thoae who have preceded me only a year or t^o ; I paa weU beU«ff« 
Ipat vro do not, by raeana of our intercourae. keep pace wtljh their improra- 
penta. Intorrala ef three yeara asake wondeifui ohangea. and for the liet* 
lif : csMflil tmA t eyda d obaervsfeiaM orIt «itt jaissasa^sCAhejHlilVJf 
lhm.»-5l<iaf|4Vl^ p,^^ 
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Yah, obey his laws, aniA learn his wonL When the sehrioe 
was over, the king once more rose and said, '* Let as pray." 
In this act of demotion, he need the p)ural number, and gave 
the house again to God, acknowledged him as his sovereign,- 
yielded his kingdom to him, confessed his own sinfalnesflL 
and prayed to be preserved from temptation and deliverea 
fiom evil. Hie interceded also for the different classes of his 
sobjects: for the chiefs, teachers, learners, and common peo- 
ple ; for the missionaries and foreign residents] and concluded, 
m a very appropriate manner, by ascribing u^ito Gkid the 
kingdom, the power, and the glory forever.* 

Since the period indicated by these details, civilization has 
condnued to advance, accompanied to a certain extent by an 
improved knowledge of Christian truth. The intercourse with 
foreigners has made the' natives acquainted with luinries, 
md uiereby created a desire for an extension of trade, which, 
in the course of time, will necessarily lead to industrious 
habits. Ileligion, too, will, at no distant period, become the 
rule of life and sanction of public law, instead of being, as 
was, perhaps, necessary at the commencement, the sole oc- 
cupation or the converts. Prom the various missionary rec- 
oius, we learn that Christian principle, which was origmally 
established by authority rather than on conviction, has no^ 
in all the islands, maintained a uniform or unremitting course. 
In a communication, dated I83d, from an. enlightened teacher 
to the American Board, isome account is given of a " reli- 
gious awakening*' in Mowee, Owfarybee^ and Woahoo. In the 
course of the previous year a spirit of inquiry and increased 
attention was, manifest: meetings began to be very full and 
solemn ; but the impressions, so far as he could jnclge, were 
not so deep and positive as he wished to see. There was 
more wakeful . attention than real 4x>ncern for the souL 
Things continued in much the same state, with, perhaps, a 
little increase of feeling, til] about the 1st of December, when 
prospects began to brighten. New- Year's day seemed to mark 
the decisive feature of the crisis. Prayer now began to be 
offered with much fervency, and often with strong crying and 
tears; and from this time the character of the work was no 
longer doubtful. " Bv the 1st of April the whole population 
round us was under deep excitement; many, perhaps the ma- 

t'ority, were not actuated by any real concern for their sonii, 
>ut were moved because others were ; and it is feared they 
will relapse again into their former state of stupklity. Time 
only can tell how many-have been raised to newness of lile. 
Meetings are well attended; but that deep solemnity 

MiiifliMiry Bafiatw, voL n., p.'474. 
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wakeful interest which a few months ago rested on the as- 
sexnbHes has, to a great degree, passed away."* 

The preacher, whose candour and good sense appear to 
great advantage, states some reasons for ministerial yigi- 
lance during such seasons of awakening. 1. The natives 
are very excitable on any subject; and in the present state 
of spciety, especially so on the subject of religion. 2. In a 
Biimber of instances the fairest appearances are found con< 
nected with the indulgence of secret iniquity. This is not 
uncommon a^iong the natives. 3. The history of excite- 
ments in these islands is calculated to produce caution. If 
they are real converts, .they will not be likely to fall away by 
being looked kt a few months, especially Xi they enjoy con- 
stant instruction. 

To the actual condition of things we shall afterward refer 
in general terms, regretting that our limits are inconsistent 
with minute details, for which we direct the attention of the 
reader to the original authorities. Meantime we may re- 
mark, that the Sand,wich Islands are not the only scene of 
those occasional excitements called ^' revivals," which, while 
they shake the faith of the unlearned, threaten to undermine 
the principles of morals, order, decency, and dfecorum. ^ven 
in those countries where the fundamental tenets of Christian 
belief have been long established, and the usages of Divine 
worship have ingrailed themse)yes on the habits of the peo- 
ple at large, it* is not uncommon to witness a considerable 
ebb and flow in the popfular mind in regard .as well to doc- 
trine as to ceremonies. Such persons as have carefully 
marked the events of the last twenty years in Great Britain 
and America, will have no difficulty in reeoDecting move- 
ments in the religious world not less remarkable than those 
of Owhyhee and Woahoo. In all ages, the theological ther- 
mometer has indicated such variations in the temperature of 
the great mass of society; but it is pleasant to add that the 
result, in most cases, has had a beneficial tendency. The 
<<lump" cannot be fully leavened without a considerable de- 
gree of fermentation; a process, however, which, if not 
watched with a vigilant eye, is very apt to exceed the proper 
limits, and te terminate in a repulsive acidity. Still, toereis 
no reason to dread the issue of that working of hope and fear 
which has recently manitested itself in the hearts of theYude 
islanders, provided the teachers pursue a steady course, and 
direct the attention of their converts to that faith which is 
necessarily followed by virtue, knowledge, temperance, pa- 
tienoe, godliness, brotherly kindness, and charity. 

* Missionary Register, Vol. xxi., p. 75. 
A A 
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CHAPTER X. 

Ntw Zealand, 

K«w ZealtnA drscorerod V Tannui.— Defori^imi df jta InlutbteBttk'* 
Cook examiDOB tho CoiBt.']IIa]iM a Pwaaffo throvgh- the 8l>aits wkidi 
tear his Nttie. — Uageneroat Cwadaot of Sunriile. —Expedition nod 
Death of M. Marioa. — Lotim sustained by Captain Furneaux. — Intercoum 
between New Zealand and Australia. — Tippahee. — Moybangcr wain 
England — Munder of the Crew of the Boyd, — Missioaaries land at jUn* 

S'huoa — Two Chiefs appear in London — ^Are introdnoed to -the Princa 
Bgent. — ^Missimiaries increase their Stations.— Favoar manifested bf 
the Chiefs. — Measures proposed fur forming a regular Church in New 
Zealand. — Number of Stations. — Desire of impri>vement among Nat>ve«i 
— ^ginal State of Earopean Popttlatifla.-^Assoeii|ticriiii fermed for Col* 
oniasatiou: — ^New Zealand Cuatpany's fistablishmeat at Port NichuisoH.— > 
Great immigraiion.— Obstacles opposed by Government.— Sovereignty 
of the Queen proclaimed. — Charter granted to the Ccnnpaiiy. — New Set* 
tlement caUed Nels m. — Town of Auckland. i U t eclaons on the actual 
State of the Cohmy aad its Prospects* 

The group which passes under (be name of New Zealand 
Iras discovered by Abel Jansen Tasman, in September, 1649L 
At that period) Anthony Van Diem^ was governor of tha 
DnCch possessicms in tfaie East Indies, who, being desiruus to 
add to the knowledge of^maritiine geography, more especially 
towards the unexplored regions of the South Pole, despatchea 
this, celebrated captain in charge of two small vessels, witb 
instructions to ascertain the boundaries of rhe continent which 
was supposed to occupy all the antaj'etic parallels of the Pa* 
cific Ocean. The first reward of Taaman's exertions waa 
Uie discovery of an island, which he named, in honour of hia 
patron. Van Diemen's Land. 

After examining the coasts with some attention, he pro- 
eeeded towards the east, and when in latitude 38^ lO' S^ and 
longitude 167^21'' B., he again saw land about a degree to tha 
aouth-southeast. li was nor, however, t Ui he had attained the 
northern extremity of it that any inhabitants appeared, wha 
aounding a trumpet, probably composed of a snell, attracted 
bis attentioa to an addivess, which, being uttered in a strange 
dialect, he could not uaderstand. He describes them as btt- 
lug of common stature and strong haoed, their colour betweea 
brown and yellow, and their hair black, which tbey wore tied 
vp on the crown of the head, like the Japanese, each having 
a large white feather stuck upright in it. Their vessels were 
double canoes iastenad togeuier by cross planks, on which 



Ihey sat. It is remarked that their langaage bore no resent 
blance to that used in the SolomoB IsfandVy with a vocabu- 
lary of which Tasman had been furnished at Balavia. No(-> 
withstanding his earnest desire to secure their good opinion, 
he could not prevent an attack upon a'boal's crew, which oo^ 
casioned to him the loss of several lives. 

Having no hope of being able lo.establish a friendly inter- 
coarse, 1^ left the <^ Bay of Murderers," and proceeded to^ 
wardii the north ; and finding the coast still stretching to a 
great extent in an eastern direction, he imagined that he had 
at length discovered the great ^utbern continent — the Term 
Incognita Australis — which he at first cajlled Staten Land, 
and afterward. New Zealand. . Of this important country no 
farther account was taken till the year 1769, when, in the 
month of October; it was seen by Captain Cook, while en- 
gaged in bis first circumnavigation of the globe. There is 
zeason to believe, however, from certain communications 
made by the natives to this distinguished seaman, that some 
European ship had touched on the coast a short time before 
his arrival ; and as this visit was never reported in England, 
there is but too much reason tq apprehend that the crew we^ 
massacred by the barbaroiis inhaDitnnts.* 

As Cook approached ^ew Zealand from the east,' he land- 
ed on the side opposite to that which had been surveyed by 
Tasipan. At first he had to encounter (he usual difficulties i 
>ior was it until the fierce people had failed in an attack upon 
him and hik two friends, Solander and Banks, and had ex- 
perienced the fatal efiTects of fire^armsj that he succeeded in 
establishing a temporary intercourse with them. WUile em- 
ployed in search of fresh water, in the interior of the bay, he 
met onedf their fiNhing canoes returning from the sea, having 
on board four men and three boys. As soon as they perceiv- 
ed the English boats, they plied their paddles with so much 
activity, that they would have efifected their escape, had not 
the captain ordered a musket to be fired over their heads, in 
the hope that this display of power would induce them to sur- 
render. Bdt in this expectation be wa<%, unfortunately, dis- 
appointed ; for although^ on the discharge of the piece, they 
laid aside their paddles and began to strip, it was only that 
they might be prepared to meet their assailants and give thenv 
battle. Accordingly, as soon as they reached their enemieS| 

* In CruiM*8 Journal, p. 86» it it mentioned that he waa told bjr one of 
dto uatiTee, an old man. of a ship thsit had been loet on the west eoaet, al 
a comparatively recent period. A boat*! crew haring goaa om ehon is 
trade Cor prorisions, were, he aaid. cat off by the aavafea* See alao Th 
New Zealsndera ClSmo, Load., 18S0), p. 87. . 
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they commenced the attack with their simple weapons ; and 
so obstinate was the resistance made by them, that the en- 
counter did not terminate until the foar men were killed/ On 
witnessing this catastrophe, the boys leaped into the water, 
whence, atler considerable oppdsition, they were taken up and 
placed in the boat. At first they seemed to have no expect- 
ation but of instant death at the hands of^ their captors. 
Upon being kindly treated, however, and furnished wi(h 
clothes, they sopn laid as|de their apprehensions, and even 
seemed to forget the i'ate of their countrymen who perished 
in the conflict. When dinner was set before them on board 
the Endeavour, they ate voraciously ; and being encouraged 
by^ Tupia, a native of Otaheite, they even cbnsentM to enter- 
tain their captors with a song. Indeed, they would willingly 
have continued with their new friends, being afraid that, if 
put ashore by the English, their enemies " would kill and eat 
them.'' But the commander, resolved to afford no ground for 
suspicion that he meant to kidnap the inhabitants, gave strict 
orders that the youths should be landed on the nearest point 
of the coast. He afterward learned that no inj nry befell tnem, 
though committed to the keeping of a hostile tribe. . 

No one could regret more than Qodk the melancholy result 
of the foituitous meeting with the c^noe, as just described. 
" I am conscious," says he, "that the feeling of every reader 
of humanity will censure me for having fired upon these un- 
happy people ; and it is imnossible that, upon a calm review, 
I should approve it iltiyself! They certainly did not deserve 
death for not choositig to confide in my promises, or not con- 
sentino; to come on board my boat, even if they had appre- 
hended no danger; but the nature of my service required me 
to- obtain a knowledge .of their country, which I could not 
otherwise efi!ect than by forcing my way into it in a hostile 
mahher, or gaining adihission through the confidence and , 
good-will of the people. I had already tried the power of 
presents without effect ; and I was now prompted, by my de- 
sire to avoid farther hostilities, to get some oithem on board, 
as the only method of convincing them that we intended them 
no harm, and had it in our power to contribute to their gfrat- 
ification and convenience. Thus far my intentions certainly 
were not criminal ; and though in the contest, whicli I had not 
the least reason to expect, our victoiy might have been com- 
plete without so great an expense or life, yet in such situa- 
tions, when the command to fire has been given, no man can 
restrain its excess or prescribe its effect."* 

* Hawkesworth'i Account of the Voyages of Byroa, Wallis, Garteiet, 
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*t7ook did not discontinae his researches tintil he had as- 
oertained that the coontry is divided into iwo principal isl« 
asKds by the strait which stili bears his name. Xbe norihera 
one is called by the natives Eaheinamanwee^ the soaihem^ 
Tavai Poenamoo ; contigaoos to which last there is a small- 
er bouyot land which has not yet risen into any conse- 
qveuce. The whole are situated between latitude 34° and 
4n° S., and toBgitnde leiS^^and 180° £. The -appearance of 
the coast is bold and rocky ; in bome parts th^ general ahpect 
cxfthe land is rather rugged, and several of the inauntain:$ in 
Poenamoo are covered with perennial snow. In the other 
island, where the Europeans have established their prin<:ipal 
settlemeni;:), the poil is in many parts extremely ferUJe, and^ 
capable of a vjery high degree of cultivation ; suited, it is 
supposed, not only, to *ihe growth of whe^t and other gtajn« 
but also tolhe more delieaie fruits and varied productions of 
the most genial portions of the temperate zones. The pota- 
to has been cultivated with great facility and advantage. 
Though but lately introduced bjr foreigners, it fumi&hes a 
valuable addition to the means of subsistence enjoyed by the 
natires, and a^so an article of sea^istore to the numerous ships 
by wbi^'.h New Zealand is anhua^y visited. Cattle, sheep^ 
and |)oultry are also reared in abundance, proving at ooce a 
floarce of wealth to the poorer settlers, and an agreeable va* 
liety to the tables of the more wealthy* Moreover, the coasts 
are, well stocked with several species of fish, which Euro- 
pean skill has taught the inhabitants both to catch more plen- 
tifully and to cure with greater success^ The climate is de* 
serib^d as being both pleasant and salubrious. In Eaheia- 
amauwee, the thermometer ranges f]x>in 40^ to •80<', being a 
pleasant medium between the heat of the tropical regions and 
tte sudden colds which afiect the more variable sky of the 
temperate latitudes.* 

While Cook was on the coast of New Zealand, a French 
ship, commanded by M. de Surville, was struggling with the 
high seas and boisterous weather, which the English naviga- 

and Cook, vol. ii., p. 990. A motiye of hnmanity induced Captain Cook t% 
kave ^at port of the coast. '* As soon aa we were drawn ap on the other 
aide, the Indiana came down, nut in a body, as we expected, but by two or 
thiee at a time, all anaed, aiul in % shurt tune their number increased .to 
about two hundred. As we now despaired of making peace with theib, 
seeing that the dread of our small arms did not keep- them at a diatanoa^ 
and that the ship was too far off to reach the idace with a shot, we resolr* 
0d to re-emburk, lest pur stay should embroil us in another quarrel, and 
ooat more of the Indians their lives."— P. S93. 

* la aa " Account of the Settlements of the New-Zealaad Company,* 
\rf the Hon. H. W. Petre (Lond.. 1841), the islands are named, beginttUif 
■t tho north, New Ulster, New Munster, and New Lejnater. 

A ^2 
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tor has recorded in his usual graphic laogoage. His feeep^ 
tion by the natives formed quite a contrast to the spirit which i 
they displayed towards the English. The chiefs bestowed 
upon the invalids of his crew the greatest attention. Nagi- 
noui, the lord of an adjoining village, surrendered his house 
for their accommodation, supplied them with the best food 
he could provide, and would not accept the smallest compen- 
sation. But this humane conduct was most cruelly requited. 
Surville having misled one of his small boats, probably lost 
during the stormy and suspecting that, the inhabitants had 
stolen it, determined to be avenged for this supposed iniurj. 
Accordingly, seeing one of the chiefs walking. on the shore, 
he invited him, with many professions of friendship, to come 
on board his ship; the other no sooner complied than he 
found himself a prisoner. Not satisfied with this outrageous, 
treachery, he next gave orders that a village to which he 
-pointed should be set on fire,. and it was accordingly burned 
to the ground. To aggravate the crime- against personal 
freedom and property, this was found to be the very village 
in which his sick men had, a few days before, been so kinuy 
received, and the leader whom he had inveigled on board the 
Saint Jean Baptiste was the generous Naginoui, who had 
acted towards them the part of the good Samaritan. The 
nnfonunate captive was carried away from his own* country 
by the stranger whon^ he had assisted, but he did -not long 
survive the separation from his family and the land of his 
birth'; he died of a broken heart, about three months after- 
ward, near Juan Femaadez, on the passage to Peru. The 
termination of Surville's own career, which took place a few 
days later, may be rc^garded in a retributory light. After a 
vain -cruise of nearly a twelvemonth, in search of an imagi- 
narv island full of gold and preciotis stones, he found hiai- 
self compelled, though his ship was victualled for three 
years, owing to the ill heahh of his crew, to remm towards 
the coast of South America. On the 5th of April, 1770, lie 
arrived at Callao ; and, being anxious to obtain an early in- 
tensiew with the viceroy, he put off from his vessel in a small 
boat, and perished in the surf.* 

Tne reports which had reached Europe respecting the soil 
and climate of New Zealand increased the interest taken br 
the court of France in k country which seemed to hold forth 
immerous advantages to enterprising settlers. With this 

* Renrdiay tbis tnusacticiD, more ample detoila will be found in Ro- 
dum'e VoTacee aax Indee Orientakt, tome iii., p. 338, extracted frooa th* 
ioanal of F. de TOrme. In this wcnk, the bmm of tb* chief ia aftlltd 
Nagiaoiui.— iVini ZMtaMfar«,p. M. 
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vj^w, in October, 1T71, they despatched two ships, under the 
command of M. Marion, who received instructions, ailer at- 
tending to some less important objects, to make himself inti- 
mately acquainted with the resources of the two islands re- 
cently visited by the English navigator. Arriving at Cape 
Brett on the 3d of May the following year, he forthwith estsjy- 
lished an amicable intercourse with the natives, who readily 
went on board his vessel, and accepted his civilities in a very 
good spirit. Encouraged by these symptoms of a friendly 
disposition towards his people, he landed the sick sailors on 
one of the numerous islands with which the adjoining bay is 
studded. Abundance of food wa^ now brought to them by 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages, who, in this 
respect-, were indefatigable dn their endeavours to gratify the 
strangers; while their communication with each other was 
rendered at once more eas^ and agfeeable bv the discovery 
that the language spoken m this part of Polynesia was es- 
sentially the same witK the dialect of Otaheite. So intimate, 
indeed, did they become, and such was the state of mutual 
confidence in which they lived, that while the New Zealand- 
ers went at all times freely on board the ships, and occasion- 
ally remained all night, the Frenchmen, on their part, were 
wont to move about on shore with the greatest freedom, and 
even to make excursions into the interior, entering the 
houses of the people, and sharing their meals. Crozet, the 
first lieutenant, from whose notes the account of the voyage 
was compiled, remarks, that he himself was almost the only 
(me of the officers who did not quite forget a^l. precaution. 

A dreadful crisis was noW at hand, the motives that led to 
which it is impossible to comprehend. On the 13th of June, 
Mariton went on shore with a party of sixteen meii, inclnding 
four officers, who, being attacked by the treacherous canni- 
bals, were liberally murdeFed and eaten. Next morning a 
boat's crew landed for the purpose of procuring wood and 
water, and being still free from suspicion, thefy also allowed 
themselves to be surrounded by a multitude of the savages, 
who put to death eleven of the twelve individuals of whom 
the party cohsistedi The surviver saw the dead bodies of 
his companions cut up and divided among the assassins, 
each of whom earriea away the portion he had received. 
But, with the thoughtlessness characteristic of barbarians, 
they used no means to avert the tremendous retribution to 
which they had exposed themselves. A powerful body of 
French were lanctea from the two ships, who, after ascertain* 
ing the horrible iate of theiir commanaer, and even collecting 
Wine remainf of his mangled eoi|ise, seized an oppoitmiity 
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pMMBled by the inurderers themselves oTinflicting a seyeift 
puoishmenL Repeated vuHeys of musketry were directed* 
against the miserable rabble, who,'stuptfied with tenor, al- 
lowed tbemsehres to be slaughtered without any attempt 
either at resistance or retreat^, No light has ever been thrown 
on the circumstances which led to this shocking catastrophe* 
Crozet repeats the assurance thai his ^countrymen gave not 
the islanders any cause of offence whatever during their resi- 
dence among them, and that, down to the fatal day when Ma- 
rioii was put to death, the two parties had lived together ia 
the greatest cordiality, occupied in the reciprocation of kind- 
nesijes. If the assault on the foreigners was premeditated oa 
the part of the natives, these last are justly chargeable with a 
degree of deceit not usually incident to suph rude minds; bat 
if «ire suppose that intelligence relative to, the conduct of Sur- 
ville had reached their shores, their atrocity may be explaio* 
ed, though not in any degree palliated.* 

A similar event took place in the year 1773, when CapCaia 
Furneaux, who commanded the ^Ad venture on Cook's second 
voyage, lav in Ship Cove, waiting the return of the Resolo* 
tion. In the month of December he sent a boat to the laind^ 
under the care of a midshipman, with instmetions tagathet 
a few wild sreens, and to return in the evening. Tl^e crew, 
which consisted ^f ten men, were killed and eaten, as on the 
former occasion. . It was not till 1777, when ehgaged in hia 
last voyage round the iirorld, that the commodore obtained 
any explanation of this atrocious crime. Having desired 
Omai to ask the chief, Kahoora, why he had killed Fumeaox'a 
people, the savage fokied his arnqs, hiing down his head, and 
appealed to exfiect instant death. But no sooner did Cook 
assure him of his safety than he became cheerful. " He did 
not, however, seem willing to give me an answer to the ques^ 
tkm that had been put to him, till I had again and again re- 
peated my ptx>mise that he should not be hurt. Then ne vea- 
tared to tell us, ' that one of his countrymen having brought 
a stone hatchet to barter, the map to whom it was on^red took 
k, and would neithejr return it nor. give anything for it: oa 
which the owner of it snatched up' the bread as aneqaivaient^ 
and then the quarrel began.' "f 

* Crozet, whose nahvtiTe is iibbodied in the voloinee of tlie Abh4 
Boehon, remarlu, that *< thej treated aa with every show ef kiadDess fiv 
lliirty-three da|ni, in theintention of eatiac na the thirty-fouvtiu"— To^ 
«§e de Mart<m, p. 131, quoted in The New Zealanders, p. H, 

f A Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, performed under thcT direction of Ca^ 
tains Ciiok, Clerke, and Core, in the Years 177(K-I780, toI. i., p. 133. Coak 
*dds, that " the remainder of Kahoora*a aoconat of this oa)iapp7 affiur ^U^ 
imi <ve^ liato from vhat wa h«i baliM lafuoMd lrDai.(h« real «f hi«4 
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About the end of last century, sojne intercourse began to 
take place between New Zealand and the penal colony estab- 
lished in Australia. Two natives of the former were induced 
to visit Norfolk Island, where thtey were kindly treated, and 
aflerward accompanied home by Governor King, who was 
exceedingly desirous tobe(;ome acquainted with their method 
of cultivating and dressing flax, the most valuable produce 
of their country. About the same period, ships engaged in 
whale-fishing in those distant.seas found it convenient to land 
on the coast, and hence an intimacy was gradually formed 
with the natives, whoj though suspicious oi the views which 
led to it, were by no means disposed to resist the approaches 
of a civilized people. Availing themselves of this opportu- 
nity, the authorities at Port Jackson bccasiondlly sent pres- 
ents of cattle, sheep, pigs, and seeds, with such other thitigs 
as seemed fitted' to add to their comforts, as well as to create 
among them a tast& for the conveniences of cultivated life. 
At length, a chief named Tippahee, whose dwelling was near 
the Bay of Islands, expressed a desire to see the Er^glish col- 
ony, tie was accordingly conveyed to Pon Jackson, accom- 
panied by fiVe sons ; and- during his stay there, he examined . 
with the .utmost attention everything that fell Under his ob- 
servation, manifesting the greatest anxiety to acquire a full 
knowledge of the various arts and manufactures which he 
saw carried on by the s.ettlers. He was so much affected by 
the contrast between their knowledge and the ignorance of 
his own countrymen that he burst into tears. -^ 

It is not unworthy of notice that, on all occas^ions, the New 
Zealanders preferred things useful to those which were merely 
showy or decorative. The first of thenii who landed in Eng- 
land, whdse name was Moyhaneer, regarded with much more 
interest the iron goods and comfortable clothing which he saw 
in the shops of Lond($i, than the^brilliant equipages and splen- 
did attire that ailerward met his eyes. It was not without a 
feeling of dejection that he first beheld the magnitude, bustle, 
and wealth of the metropolis; rem arkipg, that in his own land 
he wais a man of some consequence, but that in this country 
his consequence must be entirely lost^ While in town he 
was taken to visit Lord Fitzwilliam'. The ornamental parts 
of the furniture did not make such an impression upon him 
as was expected. Of the mirrors and other showv works of 
art, he merely remarked that they were " very fine f and while 
it was thought he was admiring the more striking objects, it 
was discovered that he was counting the chairs. Having pro- 
cured a small piece of stick, he had broken it into a number 
of fiagments to assist his recollection; and upon completing 
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the process of enumeration, be said, ** A great namber of men 
sit with the chief." It was a mystery to him at first how such 
an immense population could be led, as he perceived neither 
cattle nor crops; but the droves of oxen and wagon-loadswof 
veffeiables he alterward saw coming in from the country sat- 
isued him upon this bead.* 

The favourable opinion whicb began to be entertained in 
regard to the people of New Zealand received a material 
check in the year 1809, when an atrocious murder was per- 
petrated on the crew of thie Boyd^a ship of five hundred loos 
Durden, which, with seventy persons on board, called at the 
'Bay of Wangaroa,Uo land some natives who had been resi- 
dent iu Australia. Among these last was an individual 
named Tarra. though be bore among the sailors the more 
familiar appellation of George, who, having been punished 
for neglect of duty, resolved to have hi^ i^venge w!hen the 
vessel should come to anchor in the neighbourhood of his 
tribe. H^ first attacked the captain and a party of men in 
the woods, whither they had gone to cut timb«r, and, with the 
aid of bis associates, murdered them >all. Elated with their 
success, the infuriated savages next proceeded to the Boyd. 
It was now dusk, and as they went alongside in the boats 
belonging to the ship, dressed in the clothes of the seamen 
whom they had slain, they were hailed by the second officer, 
who, in reply, was informed by them that the paptain, intending 
to remain on shore all night, had ordered them to take on boara 
the spars which were already, cut down. Under this pretext 
they were allowed to go on deck, when they instantly com- 
menced an indiscriminate slaughter of men, women, and 
children, leaving none alive except one female, two children, 
and the cabin-boy.t 



* Savag«*8 Acrovnt of Nqw Zealand, p. 94-110. 

t See ** Particolan of tbe Deatrhctioa of a Britiah Veaael o« the Coaatof 
New Zealand." — Constable's MisoelUuiy, vol. It., p. 333. The author oC 
these " Particulars,** Captain Berrjr, of the ship ('ity of Edinhurgh, aaji^ 
** We found the wreck of the Boyd m shoal water at the top of the harboor, 
a. most melancholy picture of wanton mischief. The natiYea had ent her 
cables, and towed het up the harbour until she had rronnded, and then aat 
her ou fire and burned her to the water's edge." Mr. Berry's stateanMsl 
diliers from that mcirp commonly given as to the proximate cause of tha 
massacre. Tippahee, he obtienres, who happened to be at Wangaroa, went 
into the cabin, and after paying his respects to the oaptain, begged a littte 
bread fur bis meii ; but the other reeehred him wry uightinglyt wd dMi* 
red him to gu away, and not trouble him at present^ as he was busy- Tte 
proud old savage, who had been a constant guest at the governor's tahle al 
Port Jackson, being highly offended at this treatment, immediately left tlM 
cabin, aad after stamping a few minutes on the deck, went iuto hia cuioa. 
9at M suoa as tUa captun toft the ahip^ T&ppehte* who rtmiae4 ala^y 



The fearfhl atrocity now described had the effect of reri* 
Ting the impression^ already beginning to subside among 
navigators, as to the ferocious character of the natives. Yes* 
8e}S| no doabt, continued occasionaHy to visit the islands, 
and to engage in the wonted traffic; but confidence had in a 
great' measure ceased^ and the hope that they would soon as- 
cend to a respectable place among civilized' nations was not 
anywhere cherished with the same ardour. £veo the means 
Which had been devised by certain benevolent individuals to 
accomplish that good end were for a time suspended. The 
Chprch Missionary Society^ moved by the representations 
made to them by Mr. Marsden^ senior chaplain qf Australia, 
had resplved to send some Christian, labourers into those 
islands, to infuse into the minds of the inhabitants the ele- 
ments of true religion, to wean them from their sanguinary 
habits^ and to teach them the arts of social life, more e.«:pe* 
cially agriculture, with its kindred pursuits. The committee 
in London sent out thi^e individuals, whom they placed un* 
der the direction of Mr. Marsden; assigning, at the same 
time, the annual sum of five hpndred pounds, to supply them 
with the means of establishing. a mission. But the alarm 
occasioned by the horrible massacre at Wangaroa deterred 
them from proceeding farther than Port Jackson *, nor was it 
till the latter end of the year 1814 that they reached the scene 
of their important enterprise, in the noitiern island of New 
Zealand. 

It was at Rangihonai, a native village near the Bay of 
Islands, that they planted their first station; and, notwith- 
standing a very powerful opposition, as well from false 
friends as from open enemies, the Gosf5el has never since 
been entirely driven away from that place. Privations of 
every kind were to be endured, want of food, want of cloth- 
ing, and want of society; added to which were the menaces 
of the barbarians whom they were efldeavouring to instntpt, 
which, on some occasions, were iso Trightful as must have 
compelled them to withdraw, had they been able fully to com* 
prehend their meaning. Ignorance of the language conceal- 

■ide in his canoe, came agaio on iKtarfl, toon aTltfir Which' the massacre b«* 
gan. In short. Ml*. Berry ascribes the catastrophe to the resentment df 
tiiis chief; whereas other aittkorfl tiMfttt. with greater probability, to the 
rindictive feelings of Georga, the nali w sailer. Hia najontiTa, however, it 
extremely interesting. 

The account' given io the Library of Entevtaimng Knowledge (Ktm 
Kealanders) corresponds, we, are assured, with that which first appeared ai 
(he Sydney Gazette of Ist September, 1810, and which has been reprint«i 
in the Journal of Captain Cruise. It was derived originally from ■the n» 
port of a natiye of Otaheite, who was on the wptA at the time* 
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ed from them the extent of their danger. It is painfal to 
learn, too, that the wor^t enemies of the mission at a later 
period were some of their own household. The number of 
teachers was increased ; " and some, influenced by the spirit 
of the wicked one, early crept in among the faithful few. So 
far, indeed, did some of them dishonour the self-denying doc- 
trines of the Cross, which they had been sent here to teach, 
that no less painful a plan could be adopted than an igno- 
minious erasure of their names from the society's labNDur- 
ers."* , 

The main obstacle at the commencement was unquestion- 
ably the ignorance under which the missionaries laboured of 
the peculiar dialect in use among the natives, because so del- 
icate are its idioms, that the slightest departure from the 
wonted arrangement of words in a sentence might convey 
either an iosUlt or a ludicrous isbssociation of ideas. Nor did 
the rude audience, consider it necessary to conceal their im- 
pressions. On the cobtrary, sometimes,' in the middle of the 
service, they would suddenly start up, with the cry of " That's 
a- lie! that's a \\e\ Who will stay to hear what that man 
has to say 7 Let us all so, all ^o." But as soon as they 
were al^e to conversie with the inhabitants^ and could in 
some degree make themselves intelligible, the clouds began 
to pass away, and light dawned upon their future course.! 

About the. period to which we now allude, two chiefs, 
Hongi and Waikato; paid a visit to England, where they 
were introduced to the prince regent, who loaded them at 
once with gifts and civilities. At length, after having seen 
some of the wonders of art and of cultivated mind in various 

{>arts of the country, they returned to their own land with a 
SiTge supply of everything on which the people of New Zea- 
land set the highest value. From this epoch the mission- 
aries rose in the estimation of the natives at large, and en- 
"oyed, more especially^ the protection of the two favoured 
eaders» To the friendship of Hongi, in particular, may be 
attributed, under God, the safety of their small establishment 
On several occasions he threw himself between them and 
death, prevented attacks upon their property, and, at all 
hazaids to his own Interesb^ he was ever ready to defend 
theirs. 

It is remarked by an intelligent author, as a disadvantage 
in New Zealand, that there is no king over the whole group, 

* An Aocoont of New Zealand, and of the Formation and Prognu r€ 
the Church Missionary Society's Mission in the Northern Island. By tbi 
Iter. William Yate^ Missionary (small 8ro, London, 1835), p. 106. 

t Ibid., p. W9. 
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nor even oter one of the latger islands; The pi dpic are gor- 
emed by a number of chieftains, each, indeed, a sovereign^ 
over his own narrow territory. A desire to enlarge their <u>- 
mains, increase their power, or gratify revenge, leads to fre- 
quent wars, strengthens jealousy, keeps them from forming: 
any common bond of union, and precludes the adoption of a 
general or consistent plan for spreading among them the' 
benefits of civilization. In the Society and Sandwich cIusp 
ters, on the other hand, the missionaries Cound great advan- 
tage from the circumstance that each island had its chief, and 
that^ in some instances, several adjacent ones' were under the> 
government of a ruler lyhose authority was supreme, and' 
whose influence predisposed them, as a nation, to receive the^ 
instruction imparted by individuals whom he had been pleas-^ 
ed at once to countenance and protects* 

Finding the original staticm at Rangihoua no longer suited 
to their more extended views, the missionaries purchased or 
otherwise obtained permission to settle at Tepuna. KeTikeri,- 
£*aihia, and, finally, at the Waimat^. whence they had a more 
easy intercourse with the interior ot the island. A narrative 
of the proceedings at Paihia, from August, 1823, to Jane, 
1831, which was sent to England by desire, of the commit- 
tee of the Church, Missionary Society, presents senreral inter** 
esting details relative to the progress of religiotis knowledge 
among the natives of that quarter. Two preachers with their 
families settled in the wildemesSy in the- midst of tribes who 
occupied the land on each side to a considerable distance. A 
house, composed chiefly of rushes,- was itopn erected for them, 
in which they spent the first y^r, using every means in their 
power to induce (he young people to accept instruction, and 
become the objects of their Kindness. Their habitation waa 
continually beset from daylight till dark by their simple, 
neighbours, who were attracted b^ the novelty of the things 
they beheld. A few boys and girls were permitted to live 
with the missionaries, but a single word from any of the 
chiefe sent them all on in an- instant. Frequently, too, when 
particularly wanted, they all ran away into the bush, thiDJc- 
Vig thereby to show to their new countrymen how necest 
sary they were to their proceedings. This conduct continib 
ed, in a greater Or less degree, about two years ; afterw^ard 
tiie members increased, and their demeanour became muc^ 
inore orderly. 1 

- * EUii, PolyneBiMi ReMarcheSf vol. iii., p. 860- He remftrics, nokndtikif 
standing, ** that to tha eye of a missionary. New Zealand is an interesting 
ooontry, inhalrited by a jpenple of no ordinary powers, could they bahioiight 
under the influence of right principles/* ■■-. ,--ji ., , 

Bb 
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Al ikie 4m of the report, the bfoildiiigt at PalUa wen a 
chapel, two dweUing-houset, oereial workshops, and shoda 
fiw the cattle. The aunibor of aatire baptisms was thiitjr, 
iadadiDg ten ehiklKO, and th^ behaviour of the coDTerti^ 
geaerally speaking, was not uworthy of the vocatioa to 
whJcK they had listened. The Soiklay aenrices are cOndiict* 
ed as ibUows : At ei^ in themoming the inhabitants of the 
vieinity are assembled together with the mission families aft 
die suiion, and such foreign^ residents la diflerent parts of tha 
adjoining bay as are disposed to attend. The prayers of the 
ohurch and one of the lessons are read in the Kew Zealand 
langoage, and the natives are also addressed in the same 
tongue on their fiiith and dotiea. The remainder of the ser- 
vice, with a sermon, is said in English; and when these are 
ended, the ministers, accompanied by some of the better ia- 
atracted among their converts, proceed to different settlements, 
within a short distance, where attentive congregations are gen- 
erally found awaiting their arrival. , 

While they are thus employed, the schools are open for the 
children of both sexes, who are catechised by the mission- 
aries' wives, aided b^ baptized youths, selected for this office 
on account of their pietjr and acouirements. At three o'clock. 
Divine service, exclusively in Knglish, is performed; and at 
aix the evening prayers are offered up in the dialect. of tha 
islands. The attention shown on these occasions by the in> 
digenous inhabitants is an abundant encouragement to the 
prosecution of the great work ; and many of them, from time 
to time, are added to^ ehurch.* 

But hitherto the stations may be said to have reference to 
ihe convenience of the Europeans occasionally resident near 
the Bay of Isla^s, rather than to the direct improvement of 
the general population. The missionaries bad been hovering, 
as it were, on the skirts of the country ; and> with all the ef- 
forts made by them, no permanent footing was yet estabMshed 
beyond these outposts. They had been watching the woric-* 
iBgs of the native mind, and looking for the openings of 

* Tate'i New Zealand, > 178, wbe^ tbe *' aoooont of operatiom^ is 

Sotod from the records of the Chvrch Minionary Society. It ia addad* 
It **»larfe addition has of lata boon nade, by poinchaae, to the aocie^r^ 
Itad on filher aide of the aettlenMit, bj which a |pood snppljr of timber nr 
fiiel has been secured. Tbe hmd in generally barren, consisting, for tkta 
most part, of hiUa : the pitches of low ground are aTaiiable for ciUtiTatioa, 
and afford a]so pastnrage for the cattle. During the year, firarteon h«a- 
dred bushels of potatoes have been raised towaras the maintenance of tba 
adhoola.** ** Imperfaat,** sara th« leport, *' a» ia tbe abstoh of this statioa 
niBoh hat thus bean traced, it oontaiaa. enough to show that the misakMk* 
aiiaa have abundant raaaoa tp new tha past and tha praaant with th*alt 
Julneas, and the future with hope.** 
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PMnrideace to indicate tlie patk which the/ ought Co panNNu 
Still, they ielt assured that no great work wottld be aceo»« 
fished till they could form a regular establishment in the in- 
terior of the country, in a moK populous and improTcd dis* 
trict than they had yet been permitted to occupy. The |>riR. 
cipal persons had refused, during nearly fifVeen jrears, to al« 
low any one lo reside Dear their larger villages in the cuki* 
vated portion of the island, and had always rejected the pro- 
posals, from lime to time made to them, for the furtherance 
of the Gospel in the vicinity where they themselves resided. 
But towan& the close of 1^ a great change became mani- 
fest in their opinions on this important subject, and the moal 
pressing invitations were now given by individuals who, a 
short time before,' would not listen to an^ terms of negotiation. 
Experience had convinced, the. New 2!eakuid chiets that the 
objecu of the missionaries were truly beneyol^t; pointing 
not only to the eternal welfare of the ignorant people, bin 
also to their tem|y>ral comfort, through .the medium of lelten 
and a knowledge of the useful arts. Yielding to the solicita- 
tions repeatedly addressed to them, the loeaJ committee re- 
solved to select a place on the Waimate, which should at the 
came time possess tl^ a4 vantage of proximity to the greatesl 
nnmber of native, and a portion of good ground for the pur- 
poses of agriculture. A spot was marked out presenting ia 
a high degree both of these recommendations. The peopla 
expnesaed their willingness to part with it,, and the land was 
forthwith conveyed inproner form to the agents of the society.*. 
The improvement which usually attends the, progress of 
Christianity soon became apparent «t thi^ i>«w sutioa. Ta 
all the native residences in connexion with the district, stretelh- 
ing about thirtv-five miles to the southwest^ roads were in^ 
mediately cut by the p^ple, to iaciliute the visits of the mia- 
aionaries. The villages ate very npmerous^ and the inhabi- 
tants scattered over an extensive tract of country; but in all 
places where the fK)nulatiott was so large as to require thern^ 
ehajKls were erected on the native plan, and dedicated to the 
•ervice of the Redeemer Some oi these structures were spa« 
dons enough to contain two hundred persons' ; aodjdie servica 
of the English Churck was regularly peHbrmed whenever tha 
weather did not prevent the necessary travelling. At evezy 

* Yf*n Vmw ZMlnd, p. 190. ** The wre^ oonmittM,** amjm thnm- 
dtor, ** hart trer recommended the growth of wheat ftir oor own ealwui- 
•aer, Ufd have lent moet cnbetentinl aid in fuv^erhig' lo yrf desinUe att 
ol^eu ThajF tfaon^t, and jnetly too, Aat if th^ r ^vea taw WMnewhat if 
die bleetinga of dvilixatioa and the efleda of iodnatev, ikoy WDttli "*— ^ 
atHtM becoqie both oiTiliaed and indaatrioas.**— P. 189. 
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gtttion schools were opened, under the sanction of the chiefi^ 
for all ages and classes of the people. 

Waimate could soon boast of an infant seminary, where 
the children were at once taught to read, and to acquire habits 
of industry. A school for youths was established, in which 
Uie usuallessons a^e given from six till eight in summer, and 
from seven till nine during the winter months. The remain- 
ing portion of the day is devoted to the work of the settle- 
ment, all of which is done by natives, under the superintend- 
ence of the lay juembers of the mission ; for, excepting a 
millwright to erect a mill, and a blacksmith to prepare the 
iron implements, no European has been employecf in manual 
labour. Upward of fitly thousand bricks were bi^roed, most 
of which were used in building chimneys ; while more than 
seven hundred thousand feet ot timber were felled, and sawn 
np into planks, boards, and scantlings. " Three substantial 
weather-beard dwelling-houses, forty feet by twenty, with 
skilling at the back ftnd^ returned at the ends, have been 
erected; likewise stables for the accommodation of twelve ot 
fourteen horses, stores, carpenters' shops; blacksmiths' shops, 
outhouses, eight or ten weather-board cottages, twenty feet oy 
fifteen, and a spacious chapel, capable of holding liiom thi«e 
to four hundred persons. The mission-houses are fenced in 
with paling, and surrounded ,by more than thirty acres of 
cultivated land.''* 

Such, we are toM, was the' state of Waimate early in 1834, 
thct commencement of its fourth year. The whole of the 
ground within the fences was broken up, part of it laid down 
with clover, and part with gra8& Other portions were appro- 
priated to orcharas, well stocked with fruit-trees; or to vege- 
table gardens, as wellfor the use of the missionaries as lor 
the families of the married natives. In the more open land, 
or what might be properly called the form, there were nearly 
fifty acres sown with^hcat, barlev,'oats, maize, and lucerne. 
Justly is it remarked by Mr. Yate, that a prospect more 
pleasing could not meet the eye of a philanthropist than the 
sight of the British plough breaking up the deserts of New 
Zealand, under the qirection of indigenous labourers. The 
ihtroduction of ploughs and harrows, all of which were made 
at Waimate, did, without doubt, constitute a momentous era 
in the history of that country. Till these implements were 
brought inio Use, the people little knew what their land was 
capable of producing, as only small portions had been 
brought into cultivation, owing to the great difficulty of 
working it with the hoe and the spade.t 

* T«t«'i New Zealand, p. 197. 

t Yato, p. 106. The author adds, that bendea maUaf oazta, 



SImikr advantages ibUowed tlie introdaction of the Gospel 
jB olibcr respects^ the sanctilying and eniighteoiag power c^ 
which is not dimiiushed in these latter days. £fiects haidljir 
lass astonishing than those which nvarked its progress in m 
days of tbe^apcotles have manitestfid tlieaiselve* among th« 
heathen of New Zealand; tumiiig their hcartb from darlcness 
to ligiu, and from the power of Satan to the service of the 
living Grod. Next to the blessiings uf a more spirilsual nature 
may be stated the thirst for knowledge which has been ver)r 
generally excited ; some professing' the utmost readiness to 
contribute part of their slender income towards the puichasa.' 
of bookSy slates, and other school materials. The iahabi* 
tants, weare assured, ace an inqjairing people, and thevknowi- 
edge thuis obteiified is communicate from one district ta» 
ffiLDther* sometimes it is conv^ed to tribes at a great dis- 
tance, who were thought to be m total ignoianee. Pemonii 
who were made prisoners of war^ and ledaeed t» slavei^' at 
the Bay of Islands, ha>ve been edaeated in the misaioDik^ 
schools: amd these, after prdcormg their freedomi by fovoat 
or purchase, have carried with them among their relatione 
the little stock of iniformation they had ac^airedr and even, 
commenced the Work of instruction. This step once take% 
the result has, in most cases, proved very gratilyingL Their 
rede neighbours, listened with wonder to all the strange thinge 
which they had to tell, and hence became more ineliMd to le* 
oeive from their lips the elements of the pure faith wiitchhadi 
also been revealed by the white men. When they fiiund that; 
due returned captives had ac the' same time learned' the arte 
of the blacksmith, carpenter, a^d brickmaJcer, and could 
thereby render essential aid in builcling^ houses, and io^ othen* 
wise adding to their comforts, they lem a more respectfuieaih 
to their spiritual admonitions, b» coming from a source whlch^ 
on other accounts, they were disposed to venerate. 

dviyt, plough!, huTOwa, the natiTes had dng three welh n|mard of fifty- 
ftet deep ; emcted a dam, and eat o«t a mce for the miU^; and that th* 
whole was accomplished bv forty youths and forty adults, who had never 
before been accustomed to labour. But, of all the triumpli* of civilization*, 
there is nothing so gratifying as the progress of the people in letters ana' 
rsUgious indnciple. They have aided in the translation of the liturgy into- 
thimr own language, and^ accordingly, can w<irafaip God in the puWc tm- 
sembly in a form of woids used by the most enlightened nation in th*- 
world. ** The church at this time," 'says he, "is crowded to excess by an 
attentive and devout congregation ; and I have seen hundreds pressing for 
admittance, for whom room could nut be ol^ned. How many hiq>py Sab* 
hatha have I spent at the Waimate ! and how my inmost soul rejoiced' 
M I have seen the once deluded people of this land listening vdth delight, 
to the sound of the church-roing bell, and hastening with- willing feet* to 
the house of the ht«d ! There is something pecuhady pleasing in the 
fonnd of the bell amid the wilda-of New ZMlaadL^ 

Bb3 
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In sach circmnstances, it is scarcely neeeflsarr to add tliat 
tiie domestic diaracter is macli improved. Children are now 
more carefully brought up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, Polygamy is almost everywhere abolished, and 
the inhuman practices which so deeply disgraced the land 
are generally suppressed. It was customary, at no distant 
period, for the relations, of ft departed chief to kill a number 
of slaves, male and female, as a satisfaction to his ghost, 
and in order that they might do him service in the world oi 
spirits. Fears were entertained that at the death of Uongi, 
their most distinguished leader^ many victims would be im- 
molated to their cruel superstition ; but so complete a change 
has taken place in the feelings and principles of the natives, 
that not one of his retainers- was demanded by the priests. 

Nothing can be more agreeable to those who are interested 
in the weuarcof a people still in the earliest stage of civiU- 
aation, than to be informed that their wandering, thievish 
propensities are gradually giving way to more settled, hon- 
est, and industrious habits. They are now inclined to build 
better habitations for their households, and to, connect the en- 
joyment of comfort with the idea of home. A deserted vil- 
lage is now rarely dbserved. Everywhere the men are seen 
cultivating the ground or improving their dwellings, while 
die women are eiQployed.in tome way calculated to be bene- 
cial to themselves or their families. Religion has taught 
them to extend their interests into the future ; to reflect on 
the past, and to anticipate events for which they now labour 
t» prepare the way ; in a word, to discharge the functions of 
reason with reference to their own well-being in this world 
mod the next. The rulers of these little nations already per- 
eeive the benefits of knowledge, and more especially oi ihe 
arts. " What are these missionaries come to dwell with us 
Jbr 1" asked one of them when contemplating the important 
dian^s which were taking place under their auspices. An- 
swering himself, he said, " They are eome to break our clubs 
and establish peace." Again, following up his own idea, he 
subjoined, " They kre come to break our clubs in two— to. 
blunt the points of our spears — to draw the bullets from our 
muskets — and to make this tribe and that tribe love one 
Jtnother, and sit down as brothers and friends."* 

The advantages of religious knowledge having become so 
manifest, new stations were established in various places, in 
particular, at Kaitai and Puriri, on the Thames, both fertile 
and very improvable districts. The former is placed in a 
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beantifai ralley, situated nearly at an equal distance from 
Uie eastern and western coasts, the island at this point beings 
so narrow that the roaring of the snrf on both beaches can be 
distinctly heard. In connexion with this settlement, there are 
many natives who can be regalarly visited ; and^hey them- 
selves have cut roads in order to facilitate their intercourse 
with the missionaries, whose instructions they highly ralue. 
In regard to the other, it is mentioned that the banks of the 
Thames are remarkably fruitful. Thousands of acres of the 
finest flax flourish there undisturbed, and nothing but ma- 
chinery is wanted to render this production extremely valua- 
ble. Farther up are found large fields of potatoes and com, 
the result of European cultivation, interspersed with native 
Tillages, where the rural labourers reside. 

Preparatory to the founding of these infant churches in the 
northern island, two of the brethren travelled ovef a large ex- 
tent of , country, visiting all. the harbours on the western 
.coast as far southward as Albatross. They found that all of 
.tiiem except Manukau were greatly obstructed at the entrance 
by dangerous bars, on which the sea almbst constantly breaks, 
while the depth of water was too scanty to admit ships of 
any considerable burden. They crossed many large rivers, 
which seemed to pass through fertile lands, inhabited by a 
numerous population, and comf)osin^ p^irt of the district call- 
ed Waikato. Here, as in other sections of the island, where 
ihe natives do not live in fortifications for security, they are 
found to reside in villages at the distance of a few miles one 
from the other. Their cultivate spots are still more scatter- 
ed, upon the principle everywhere adopted, that, should they 
be attacked by what they call a stripping party,' only one por- 
^on of their food may be carried away, and that they may 
still have something to depend upon, after their enemies have 
removed everything that they appeared to possess. " We srt 
now," says Mr. Yate, " become pretty well acquainted witli 
the number of inhabitants in all parts of the country, from 
the North Cape as far south as Table Cape ; and the time is 
not far distant when we may hope to extend our researches 
as far as Entry Island, in Cook's Straits ; and shall thus soon 
know the wbcje of the niOrthern island of New Zealand, 
in the length and in the breadth thereof. Every eflTort is now 
made to discover, and to bring into service, the resources of 
the country itself, that we may be enabled to form new and 
distinct stations, without incurring much additional expense. 
By this method, also, the natives themselves will be material- 
ly benefited, as the work will be accomplished principallv by 
their agency; and they will see thai their laaa afibids thm 
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saany necessaries^ as well as «ome other articles of Isxinj^ 
wUh wbicb they now supply themselves from other naliou^ 
at a very large expense ot labour or of property — labour whica 
night be much better applied, and. property which might te 
turned to a for better account/** 

The most satisfactory account of the New Zealand misr 
sion, and of the fruiu produced by their labours, is found in 
a narrative which was addressed to the directors by the Bisl^ 
op of Australia, wbo visited the colony in the year 163!). At 
every station which he personally inspected, the coDverli 
were so numerous as to bear a considerable proportion to the 
entire population." He states, that in most of the native vi^ 
la^s where the missionaries have obtained a footing, these 
iis a building, containing one room;, superior in fabric and d^ 
mensions to the ojndioary dwellings, whicl^ appear^ to be ^ 
apart as their place'of assembling for religious worship, or 
to read the Scriptures, ov to receive the exhortations of their 
spiritual teachers. In these edifices generally, but sometimes 
la the open air, the Christian classes were assembled befoio 
him. The grayhaired man and the aged woman took their 
places to read, and to undergo examination, amone their de- 
acendaats of tne second and third venerations. The chief 
and slave stood side by side with me holy volume in theit 
luinds, and exerted their endeavours each to surpass the other 
in returning proper answers to the questions put to them cbiir 
ceming what they had been reading. These assemblages lia 
encouraged on all occasions, not only from the pleasnn 
which the exhibition itself afforded, but because he was there- 
by enabled in the most certain and satisfactory way to prtibt 
the extent of their acquirements and improvfsment. The er^ 
perience thus obtained induced him to apply the term " conr 
verts" to those alone who, in the apparent sincerity of their 
convictions, and in the extent of their information companMl 
with their limited opportunities, might be considered Uhri^ 
tians indeed.t 

As the missionaries employed in thos€ islands were, gei^ 
erailly speaking, members of the English establishment, the 
eommittee in London had opened a communication with tba 
bishop just mentioned, in order to establish, through his iiv 

* Page 909. In the Appendix to his little voliuie, Uie author has •»> 
aeoced a variety of letters, which he hadiadaced the natives to writ* ta 
him ou teligious'sobjeets. Some oi these are very interesting aa the fink 
sffsrts of aatotored minds. 

t Proceedings of the Chnzch Missionary Society, 1840, p. 89. AcoocA- 
jog: to this report, the mismoa oonsista of 8 missionaries, 1 someon, I fani* 
•r, I superintendent of press, 1 pinnter, 17 catochists, 8 actisaa* aad nthar 
■■■■liiiitsi S ftiaala teadMB,,aiid iHaMtkn tMchM% 
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strumentalily, "^nch an exercise of the episcopal fnnctions 
as ihe nature of the case would admit.' It was in some de- 
gree in consequence of this application that he proceeded 
uu'ther, hoping, as he expresses it, "to set in order the things 
which are wanting, ana to confirm the native converts m 
tikeir adherence to the doctrines of that church whose teacl^ 
ine first conveyed to them the glad tidiogs of redemption.** 
The directors did not lose sight of that important object : on 
the con'ti anr, they expressed a unanimous concurrence in the 
opinion which he conveyed to them, aAer his prbfessional 
visitation to New Zealand, that '* the Church of England re> 

Jiuires to be planted there in. the full integrity of its system." 
t is probably known to most of our readers that the desire 
here expressed has been cheerAilly met on the part of the 
government, who, a few months ago, sanctioned the appoint- 
ment of a bishop to Ne^ ZealancL now formally recognised 
as a colony under the protection of the crown. 

The stations which bear some reference to the fourteen dis* 
tricts into which the northism islands may be conveniently di- 
vided, amount to nearly the same number. The extent of the 
several congregations may be estimated from the fpllowing 
statenient, supplied by one of the ministers in a recent com- 
munication to the board <in this country:. 

KaiUia, in which chapel* are erected at eTcrjr principal point, 

aTeravef i - p.... 1090 

Bay <rf lelaada, inelndlng Wnnniroa ^. ^.... 1040 

Tliaiiwe,ooii^eliendinf botheideaof Um firtk 700 

Taoranga, with Matamata and M,aangatautari 1000 

Botoruaf including the central parts pf Tanpo 1400 

Bar of Plenty, Opotiki, Toure, and Motu 500 

Saafc CajM , ^ ISOO 

Owelty Bay, including Hauna** • ••••. 1000 

Wiiroa, partially Tinted, haa no return. 
EntiT Island, under the instruction of native teachers. 
Waikato, divided by churchmen and Wesleyaas. 
Taranake, Hokiaaga, and K^ti, not returned. 

The summaiy of the mission is given as follows : 

Stations 19 

Communicants 9tt 

Attendants on paUic worship 6700 

Schools 7S 

Scholars, viz., boys. ...'.. .' 103 

Oiris ISO 

Sexes not distinguished .'<... IMS 

YonUis and adults 990 

1708 

It is not maintained by the missionaries that all who rank 
as Christians are either sincere or well informed: Mr. King, 
one of their number, remarks, that " many of those who mako 
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aprofiMsiott of the Gk»p»l friapse for a tine, and Umd 
fiH-ward again : to that tliey do not give 8atisfaeior7evi4oneB 
of their sincerity, and tlierrbjr perplez-onr minds. Tlie nnm- 
ber of natives under Christian instraction, and fanral^ with 
the means of grace, is very large; but the number of thoae 
only who are, in my opinion,- decidedly Christian, is very 
small." Nevertheless, no' one can view tl^e past and tk!e 
probable fatnre withoot claiming that tribute of respect to 
the missionary body whieh, by persons who have, on the 
Kpoiy paid a candid attention to the subject, has never bMii 
withheld fh>m them, it ought not to be forgotten, that to 
their self^nving and persevering exertions it is owing that 
New ZeaUnd has become what it now is. To them are dm 
the introduction of agriculture and gaidening, the use of the 
Mide, the plough, and the mill; th^ carried thither cattk, 
neep, and horses; they have built houses and chapels; th^ 
have cut roads through forests, and constructed bridges ow 
livers; they have, in a word^ been the honoured instruments 
«f rendering that important conntiy safe to emigranta aad 
aettlera.* 

fiver since Enropeans tet their foot on the shores of Nav 
Zealand, the natives have been animated with an e^ger ds- 
aire to make 'themselves acqnainttd with the creat secmt «f 
civilizatioa. With this view, they occasionally resorted to 
the British colony of Australia, served on board our merchant 
Aips, and assisted in the operations of whale-fishing. Thehr 
country, in return, became the asylom of many individuals 
who could boast of no other. Down to the year 1839,-tfae 
European population in the northern island consisted of the 
very refuse or society ; of convicts who had escaped from the 
penal settlements ; of runaway sailors ; of needy adventurers, 
whose improvident habits and bad characters had expelled 
them from all intercourse with those who nsped the deceit 
eies of life ; and of a few enterprising persons who had ato- 
ned for their offences by enduring the regidated period of 
bondage.t 

So eariy as 1835, an attempt was made to colonize New 
Zealand by a company formed in London, who pioceeded in 
their design so far as to purchase some ground and send- 
thither two ships with, suitable caigoes. But this nnder- 
taking, impeded by many unforeseen diffieulties^ was aooli 

* FoTtierik R«poit of Church Mianoiiary Sodetj, p. Oft. 

i Nttw .Zealand in 18a»; or» Four Lalten to tii0 Riffal Hoa. Bwl Dv 
hui, Govenor uf th« New Zealand Land CiNu^anj, on the ColoniwlaMi of 
dkat bland, and on the Present Condition aad Pkoraeets of the Mhthr« ife" 
hsWMotfc ]fy JahaD«MMnLai«,I>.A.(ILaadni«N»»F>T. 
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AvndflMd. Nothing mmt wis done till the year 1836^ 
when as association was formed, at the suggestion of some 
members of the House of Commons, whose main object was 
the impreyement of the islands. This bodv consisted of two 
classes: first, headaof families who intended to establish them- 
selves in the proposed settlement ; and, secondly, pnblic men, 
who, on their own responsibility, were willing to undertake 
ti^l difficult task of carrying the measure into operation. Bqx 
tteitber was this project crowned with success. The ministry 
being decidedly opposed to it, a bill brought into Parliament 
lor the purpose or forming '^a^proyisipnal government of 
British settlements of New Zealand^ was thrown out. Such 
exertions, however, could, not be made without some advan* 
tage. A committee of the ^.ords was named, who collected 
a great mass of valuable evidence, which at once eaHghtened 
thepath and confirmed the hopes of future adventurers.* 

The original association was indeed dissolved ; but some 
of the same individuals soon afterward formed another with 
an adequate capital, and, early in the year 1839, they became 
possessed by purchase or negotiation of large tracts in the 
northern island, called by the natives Eaheinamauwee. The 
New Zealand Company began their operations by an an- 
nouncement to the piibHc that their ** attention and business 
will be confined to the purchase of tracts of land, the pro- 
motion of emigration to those tracts directly from the United 
Kingdom, the laying out of settlements and towns in the 
most favourable situations, and the gradual resale of such 
lands, according to the value bestowed upon them by emigra- 
tion and settlement.'' In May, their first ship sailed, under 
tbe direction of the company'^ chief agent, who was instruct- 
ed to pay particular regard to the mode of dealing with the 
natives in the purchase of land, to (he acquisition of general 
information respecting the country, and to -preparations for 
the establishment of settlements. From the outset, a strong 
preference was ipanifested for Cook's Straits, as being in the 
main track between Great Britain and her Polynesian colo- 
nies. The directors, accordingly^ secured the whole of the 
territory on both aides of the straits, including Port Nichol- 
son^ said to be one of the finest harbours in the world ; and 
Aere the principal colony has been sticcessfully formed, 
which now contains upward of four thousand inhabitants. 
Nor have the interests of the natives been in any degree ovei^ 
looked. There is reserved to them one tenth of Uie whole 

' * Report : Prewnt State of the leUnds of New Zealand. Oidaaed Ijf 
the Houae of Cofluwrna to ba printed, 8dk Aofvst, IU9, 
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lands pnrchated ; in inheritance which^ in a liUle while, will- 
become of greater value to their families, and the soarce of 
more extended comfort, than if they had retained possession 
of the whole distiict in its wild state. < 

The views of the company touching the aborigines have 
hitherto been fully realist in the colony, not merely by their 
own officers, bpt by the settlers at laige. In particular, their 
agent, Colonel Wakefield, has all along acted on the most 
liberal and conciliating principles. By his equity and good 
temper, qualities to which the natives are not blind, he so^i 
succeeded in gaining their confidence; and aceordingly, when 
the first body of emigrants arrived, they found a predisposi- 
tion to receive them wiih Iriendship, and to perform for them 
such services as ihey imu^ediately required. In constructing 
the basis of this colony, the company assigned eleven hun- 
dred acres for tjie town called Wellingtop, and one hundred 
and ten thousand acres to, IbrnLthe rural sections', of one hun- 
dred acres each. These lands were divided into eleven hun- 
dred sections, each comprehending one hundred rural acres 
and one town acre. Deducting the land reseiyed for the ab- 
origines, the remainder was ofiered for safe at one pound the 
acre, or a hundred and one pounds for each section. On pay- 
ing this sum, the purchaser received a land-order on the conft- 
pany's local officer, entitling the holder to select bis section 
according to priority of choice, determined by lot. The amount 
realized in the course of a lew weeks was X99,990, after de> 
ducting the native reserves.' Of this sum, seventy-five per 
cent., or j£74,992 IQs., was set apart to tbrm the emigration- 
fund: that is, to supply means lor defraying the expense of 
conveying settlers to the colony, and thereby to increase, the 
value of the lands already sold. By the cbndilions of sale, 
indeed, the buyers of land-ordCrs were entitled to 75 percent, 
of their- purchase- money, either in the shape of free passages 
for themselves and families, or for their servants ana labour- ' 
ers ; and where no claim was made, the benefit was equally 
conferred on the landowner, as the whole of the emigration- 
fund would be devoted to the conveyance of useful hands to 
the colony.* 

It was in the month of July that the land-fund was formed, 
and before the close of the year between eleven and twelve 
hundred persons were conveyed to the colony. Of these the 
great majority were labourers, well fitted by their age and 

* Encyclopadia Britannica, article New Zealand. Infonnation relali?* 
to New -Zealand, compiled for the use (^ Colonieta, hy John Waid, Mm^ 
(•cretaxy to the New Zealand Company. . LoBd.,.lttil. 
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ajrsicel qnalitict to realize the purpose of their missioDy be- 
l for the most part in the prime of life, and in full health, 
and of approved moral' character. Among the wealthier 
classes were some of birth, education^ and refmement, who^ 
oanry tng out with them the seeds of civilization, will soon ex'* 
tend the happ;^ fruits qi it over. the whole land which the/ 
have adopted lor their home. < 

At this stage, the government, who ha^ hitherto felt thetft- 
selves impeded by difficulties arising from the peculiar con- 
dition of New Zealand, resolved to take steps lor erecting a 
part of it into a British colony. Captain tlobson was m« 
•tructed to proceed thither in quality ^f consul, to treat with 
the chiefs for the cession of part of their territory to the crown 
of England ; it being understood that the islands wer^ to be 
held as free and indepenjiieni uatil. the transference now con- 
templated should be accomplished. This step.. as it implied 
the reljoqui^hment of all claim on thegrouna of discovery 
and occupation, ivas attended with the inconvenience oftbrow^ 
jng open the country to all European powers ti'ho might think 
tMToper to form colonics in it. France, immediately availing 
lierself of the privilege thus tacitly granted, sent out sixty 
Mttlers in a regular transport, wjbo were oi^lytwenty days too 
late toiake possession of the southern island in the name. of 
Louis Philippe. Captain Hobson,' probably aware of thjus 
ex]3edltion, h^d, in the meau'time, proclaimed the queen's sov- 
«reiffmy over the whole group, including the smaller islands 
oa the coast. , ■ ^ 

But ministecs seem not to have been prepared fbr so de- 
cided a measure on the part of their agent. On the 18th of 
March, 1841, there was laid on the table of the House of 
Commons the " Correspondence with the Secretary of State 
relative to. New Zealand ;" when, after some discussion, a 
BBemorandum was recorded, in which the pretensions made 
in behalf of her majesty to the sovereignty of New Zealand 
were repelled, and that country declared to be a substantive 
and independent state. Soon afterward a public meeting was 
held in the city of London, when a petition to the queen and 
•the two houses of Parliament was numerously signed, pray- 
inp; that the subject might be taken into immediate consider- 
ation, and "these valuable islands preserved to the British 
dominions." The cabinet now saw the propriety of no long- 
er opposing the wishes of the public, or of subjecting the 
emigrants to the disadvantage oft^ing surrounded by foreien 
setlleFs, who^ besides proving rivals in trade, might rouse the 
jealousy of the natives against the local government. ^Tp- 
waids the end of October, the company were enabled to aa- 

C c 
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iioance that the diff»eDce.< which had existed between gor* 
ernmeDt and themselves were finally adjusted. It was made 
known, at ihe same time, that New Zealand was no long:e]<io 
be a dependancj^ of New South Wales, as originally stipulate^ 
but was thenceforth to be held sl^ a separate and independent 
colonyt A cKarter was granted to the company, «n certain 
equitable conditions, and the proeeSs>of settlement has-, since 
die autumn of 1840, been conducted with great success.* 
' The geographical features of Jboth islands seem to justiQr 
the peculiar mode of settling which the company have adopt- 
ed; for, being long apd narrow, the line of sesTcoast is neces- 
sarily very great in proportion to the extent of surface. There 
are at short distances some ^splendid harbours, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which the Europeans have generally established 
themselves; but the limited space between the central bills 
and the ocean precludes the possibility of laige rivers, though 
■ome are said to be well adapted for internal navigation. 
Port Nicholson, if allowed to derive the full advantage from 
its situation and fine haven, will, it has been predicted, make 
Wellington the great commercial metropolis, not -merely of 
New Zealand, but of oar whole Australian possessions. The 
Bay of I^ands has been long partially seliledj but not under 
such favourable auspices, having been indebted for part of 
its population to the class of adventurers to whom we have 
alreaoy alluded, and whose circumstances imperatively re- 
guire'd a change of scene. The conapany have resolved to 
£)rm« another settlement, to be called Nelson. • The extent 
of land allotted for it is two>hundred one thousand acres, di- 
vided into one thousand allotihents of one hundred and fifty 
rural acres, fifhr suburban acres, and one town acre. The 
price of each allotment is je3(X), so that the total sum placed 
at the disposal of the company is je300,000, which will be 
ttius distributed : jEI 50,000 for the emigration 6f young couples 
to this particular settlement ; £50,000 to defray the cost of 
surveys; and jC50,000 for public purposes,- such as the estab- 
lishment of a college, religious endowments, the enconrage- 
taient of steam navigation, and similar objects. Fifhr thou- 
sand pounds will remain to reimburse the company fut tlfeir 
expenses and the use of capital. • ■ '» - 

' • # • ■ •• 

* Encyclopedia Britannica, article New^ Zealand. At the end of 1840, 
the white population of New S^aland, being chiefly emigranta from (' ' 
coantry, was aa follows : 

Wellington and Port NichdaoB 3177 

Other parte of New Zealand S3M 

ftwr 
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Captain Hobson, it appears, has selected the harbonr of 
Waitemata, on the Frith of the Thames, as the seat of his 

foverDment, where he has also made preparations for the. 
aildiDg of a town, to be named Auckland. It contains at 
present about two hundred inhabitants ; and although, under 
the fostering influence of the chief niler, it will doubtless in< 
crease, "it must ever remain insignificant compared with the , 
commercial capital Wellington.'.' • To that and the other set- 
tlements separate municipalities will be given \ with which 
view suitable appointments have been made, and oflicers 
properly qualified have been sent out.* 

With xeferenjce to the advantages of New Zealand, it is 
pleasant to remark, that a communication with it. will prob- 
ably be opened^by ihe Isthmus of Panama and the Pacific 
Ocean. A steam navigation company have contracted to 
carry the West India mails for a certain number of years. 
From Jamaica to Pprto Bello the distance is^only 550 milesu 
which will be accomplished by steam ; and it is now pruicea 
beyond all doubt that a railroad or a ship-canal through the 
neck of land itself may be effected at a moderate exoense. 
From I^anamai a steam conveyance is already estat^lisned as 
far as Lima, and even occasionally to Valparaiso ; all, there- 
fore, that remains to be doi^e is to establish a regular inter- 
course between the western coast of America and Cook's 
Straits, or the Bay of Islands. Calico, in Peru, is mention- 
ed in the Rieport of the Directors of the New Zealand Com- 
pany as the place most favourable for carrying on such com- 
munication. At present, the average, time occupied in a 
voyage to the colony .at Port Nicholson is oi\e hundred and 
twenty days, whereas by the isthmus it would not in gen- 
eral exceed eighty days ; being a saving.of one third, as well 
as a' siecurity against the hazards which assail navigation In 
the Vicinity of either cape. 

Reflecting on the ^atements now made, in connexion with 
the effect which must be produced on the character and con- 
dition of the natives, we ieeX ourselves somewhat prepared to 
answer the question, whether our settlements in New Zea- 
land are likely to promote the benevolent objects contempla- 
ted by the wise and good men who have recently countenan- 
ced the formation of such colonies. It may be remarked, in 
the first plage, that, so little have the inhabitants availed 
Chfemselvea 6f the natural advantages of soil and climate, 
th'oy cannot b* said to have tak^n possession of the country 
whi^h they call ftelr own. It is still the uninvadied domain 

*''•'* ' * Encyciap^M Bxitaanica, put czzv., p. WS. 
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of Datofe, ttnd they are merely a handfbl of stragglers who 
wander about its oatskirts. They have no arts or manu- 
fkctures which minister' to wealth and comlbrt; no com^*. 
merce, domestic or Ibrei^ : no dlstribation of the people into 
trades and professions, and no coin or circnlating medium. 
Tlie country is nearly a wilderness ] all swamp or woodland^ 
except a few scattered patches by the seaside, or along the 
courses of the ri\rers., Their tillages are merely small 
groups of hovels, that dot the earth like so many molehills, 
hardly affording a shelter from the weather. 

The appearance, too, of the natives, and the state of their 
personal accommodations, distinguish them ahnost as much 
from the people of a civilized country as if they were another 
species. It is said that there is a wild unsettledness in the 
very expression of theii* countenances, wbieh assimilates 
them to a troop of predaceous^ animals. Thej have in moat 
cases a profusion of fantastic decorations paute<^ ox engra- 
ven upon their bodies, while clusters of bawbles dangling 
around them, combined with coloured earth» grease, filth, ana 
even vermin, complete the humbling spectacle. Th^ foo^ 
is coarse, ^d their cooking rude to a degree that almost takes 
from it the right to be called by the same name with the art 
which« in a eivili^ed country, heightens the enjoyment of the 
poorest mah^s meal with no inconsiderable varie^ of prepar- 
ation. Their furniture is equally scanty and inconvenient 
Generally speaking, they have neither tables nor chairs ^ 
their becis are usually the floor; and their covering for the 
night the same mats which serve them as clothes during the 
day. Unacquainted with the useful arts^ the savage has 
rarely made any progress in those which improve the taste 
or elevate the imagination. His ignorance of letters, too,- 
keeps the community almost di the same situation with a» 
herd of the lower animals, in so far as the accumulation of 
knowledge or intellectual advancement is concerned. The 
New Zealanders, for example, sieem to have been in quite aa 
enlightened a state when Tasman discovered the country in 
1642, as they were when Cook visited them aAer the lapse of 
a hundred and twenty-seven years.* 

But it is not to be imagined that they are inqapable of be- 
ing civilized. Ferocious as they are, their habits and fbel- 
ings are not more beyond the reach of improvement thaa 
were those o the ancestors of the most polished nations of 
Europe ; and it deserves notice, that, with allxheir 8aTfi|[e 

* The New Zetlanden (Lilbnry of EntertainiiMr Knowledge), p. SOQl 
This little work coataiiui an iater^iting variety of factVy togethtr with 
many judiciouf lefleotiou. 
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propensities, they are possessed of many high qfcraliiies, both 
moral and intellectaal. The meaos, too, which are actualjif.'. 
employed for tbeir elevation in social lile, are,unqu^tion- , 
ably, the most gentle and efficacious that could possibly be 
devised. Knowledge is merely o^red to those who may be 
pleased to accept Ji; titeir prejudices are opposed by aVgu> 
ment alone, not by vidlence or mtimidation; the aits of civi- 
lization are simply transported into iheir cuuntry, and allow- 
ed to recommend themselves to the inhabitants through their 
utility anil importance. This experiment can scarcely ex- 
cite any reaction or rouse feelings of jealousy, while every 
dav that its beneficial efiects.'are wime^sed may be reason- 
ably expected to add to its triumphs. The natives not only 
find their property improved, aud their command over its 
productions increased, but its exdiabgeable vAlue greatly 
auginented.*- • 

We may add, on the authority quoted below, that, the ear- 
liest scheme for the accomplishment of this object was. sug- 
gested by the celebrated 13r. Franklin. • In the year 1771 , only 
a few months after Cook's return from his first voyage, the 
American statesn^an, who was then in England, proposed; 
that a subscription should be set on foot, in which he would . 
join, in ord^r to fit out a vessel which should proceed to New 
2^ealand with a cargo of such commodUies as the natives 
were most in want cSf, and bring, in return, so much of the 
produce of the country av< might prove equal to the expenses, 
of the adventure. But the principal object of the expedition 
was to promote the improvement of the peojrie, by opening to 
tibem tne means of intercourse with the ' civilized world. 
Franklin drew up a series of proposals for the conduct of the 
enterprise, accompanied with an address to the public, in. 
wbicn last he remarks that the island of Great Britain is said 
to ha^e originally produced only sloes, and that this fact may 
teach us how great and wealthy a country may become, even 
from the smallest begipnines, under the reucvaiing influences 
of industry and the arts. He then proposes that the object to 
be kept in view should be to put the natives in possession of 
hogs, fowls, goals, cattle, corn, iron, and the other means of 
enabling and inducing them to exchange their roving, war- 
like life for the peacetul pursuits of agriculture. It need not 
be added that the plan, owing to the difficulty of procuring 
subscriptions, or other causes, was never executed, and we 
now reler to it simply with the intention of showing that the 

* 8m Dodtlay'f Aniraal EegiSMr, quoted- by the aathof of The N«i( 
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wise sng^stiuiis f^ eontains have been made the basis of Hbt 
sdheme pursued by those benefroleot individaaU who hava 
carried to New Zealand the elements of knowledge, jxTth di- 
vine and secular.* 

Proofs have already been afforded of a strikiagr peculiaritx 
in thd character of this people, which is very encouraging to 
the hope of their ultimate civilization ; namely, the eagernssa 
they have shown to visit foreign countries, and to see with 
their own eyes whatever might gratify ctiriostty or prove sub* 
servient to usefulness. Even in ihe days of Cook, this spirit 
of research displayed itself; and every 6ne is aware ot iht 
difficulties which in more recent times have beenovercouM 
by these enterprising islanders, in seeking an acqnainianoe 
with distant lands. Mr^ Harsden remarks, " My opinion ia» 
that if half the New Zealanders were to die in their attenmk 
to force themselves into civil life, the other half would not ho 
deterred fiom making a similar effort; so desirous ,do ^y 
seem to attain our advantages." It is well' known, too, thftt 
they are proud to array themselves in the dress of EuropeajMi 
ana endeavour, as far. as they can, to imitate iheir aunaQRy 
and even their modes of feeling and thinking. Nay, many 
of them understand the language of their English Visiteta, 
and are themselves fondof speakii^ it ; while the desire iac 
European clothes, blankets, tea, siigar, bread, and other con^ 
forts, has become gSnerai in the neighbourhood of the ~* 
sions.t 



* Tke tettleiiieiUa pleated aad fiistenil by tli« ml^omiim cvBk 
feOMt the follo^iag prodaotioiM : '* Wiie«t,'o«U, barl»y, pe«8« b^rse «ii4 
Utehea bAvia, tares, hopt, tunupe, carrots, radishes, cabbages, potatoet^ 
lettuce, red beet, broccoli, endive, asparasTus, cresses, onions, sluilols, e^ 
«ry, rock and water melons, pumpkins, eucambers, panley, vinea, tUxvm* 
terries, raspbernes, orange, leiteon, apple, -pear, peacli, aphoot, <(Qi««B| 
almond, and plum trees ; pepp(>T and spear mint, sage, nee, mangolda, 
lilies, rosepinks, sweetvaUiams, rosemary,, featherdew, lavender, Dutck 
elover, meadow, fescha, rib, and sweet-scented vernal grasses.^ — TWnly- 
ncond Report of tke f^hwdi MisHonarf Society ^ p. 100; 

t PniceediBgs o( Church Missionary Society, 1830, 1831, p. 304. Al 
iiat, considerable difficulties were encountered in the attempt to innafl 
Be w habits on the untutored mind. Mrs. Williams, wife of one of the 
missionaries, remarks, that " the liest of the native gills, if' not vaH 
watched, would strain the milk with the duster, wash the teih-thinga wi^ 
the kuifoi^lath, or wipe the tables with the flannel. for seooring the floor. 
The very best of them will also, on a hot day, taJ(e herself ofT, iust wbaift 
you mity be wishing for some one to relieve you, and swim ; a^r whi<dfc 
■he will go to sleep for two or three hours. If thev are not in a hunnvr 
to do an^hiag that you tell them, chey will not nnuemtaad yvu. It i« hw 
no means uncommon to receive such an answer as * What care I for that r 
'Th» |nomen( a boat arrives, away run all the native aervants, men, boys, 
andgirUjitothebeaah. If thewM ^nvthag Mba ae«Q,oraayidM9gM 
in New Zealand, the miitren. mo^ do tht work whila Ik* wnwM \ 
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From the fkets now detailed, it is manifest that Oie proecif 
of civilization has commenced in New Zealand nnder very 
fiivourable circumstances. The natives, so lately separates 
from the cultivated portion of their species, not more oy their 
ireo^raphical position than by the deep barbarism in whidh 
mey were involved, are now brought ipto the light of knowl- 
edge and religion, and are no longer ij^orant that there are 
other pursuits than those of war^ and other enjoyments than 
tfiose of revenge. Christianity,' which is^ in every sense of 
the word, the religion of civilization, has sobe forth amon^ 
them attended by Tfterature and the arts, and it is not possible 
that she should not eventually triumph over all the ignorance, 

Srejudicei and ferocity with which she hns here to contend, 
luch is tne mild sway which her sublime faith is exercising 
pver their rude minds, that it can hardly fail to restrain theu 
destructive animosities, and abolish their sanguinary super- 
stitions. Perhaps no feeling less ardent than a sense of reli* 
gious duty could have supported the labourers in such a 
^use, surrounded by the aifficulties and diseooragementf 
which met them at almost every step. But their task hat 
mdually become easier and more cheering, while few gratl- 
Ications can be- equal to that which they must enjoy when 
they coxitemplate, as the fruit of their eifoKs under a beni^- 
Bant Providence, a general amendment of manners and a-great 
Increase of comfort among the savage people whom they ha^ 
undertaken to instruct. 

It has been justly observed, that if we stop at the' present 
point of our advancement in the attempt to civilize the New 
fcealanders, there would be room for doubt whether we have 
Bot rather inflicted an injury upon them than conferred a 
beneflt. Thev ate still savages in almost everything except 
tbeir knowledge of the wealui and power of their Buropeait 

aJyroad; the mii«t not cenvnre themf fbr, if tihey are 'rangatiras/'tbev 
^11 ran away in a pet ; and if they an * cookies, they will Tanffh at her, 
ind t«U her that she- has ' too ranch of the mouth.' HaTing been'fore- 
vamiod of this, I wait and work, a'tyay till they choose to come hack, which 
tihey generally do at meal-time. The teachers, who had nearly similar 
^mplaints to make, soon foand that it was no easy matter to obtain a retf^ 
nh^r attendance irom theirrestless pupils. It was not enough that the 
fihildren were £ed : the parents thought proper to insist upon being paid 
ffKt permitting Uie young ones to attend school. Indeed, after the first 
month, they got tired of t\^e schoolroom altogether, and the masters were 
|lblif[ed to follow them ifito the woods. Bv a more liberal expenditure df 
]p)rov}sion«i W^wever, they at lavt brought tnem nnder more regular ^orerii- 
Wient At the best, the scene was somewhat tamnltuona. * MThile ont 
Childi* s%ys Mr- Sendalli * i* repeating his lesson, another will be playiiur 
irith loy i^tf viother taking »w«y my h»t, and another mr book : ^nd a^ 
tiiit in the most friendly manner.' "—lijnetetn^ Rtp&r* of Cktarch J/Vfi 
mj Soeutft P* too. 
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TiflitenB, and in their possesion of a few of the^ products of 
ojar manufactores.whjich they themselves have not yet learn* 
ed to practise. . Besidesi, some of the worst propensities of the 
native character are inflamed; and bad habits, formerly un- 
known, have been acquired. For example^ they have prob- 
ably carried on their ^ars with greater destruction of life than 
formerly, since they not muskets into their hands. The 
remedy lor all these evils is the continuance of the training 
in religion, letters, agriculture, and the more simple of the 
arts. Sound and usoiul knowledge will atjonce occupy their 
minds, improve their /eelings, and spread around them the 
blessings of security and competence. In this way we shall 
fulfil one of the most important duties incumbent on a com- 
mercial and maritime country. It is the price which ^e are 
called upon to pay^for the' many benefits we derive from our 
intercourse with the wholQ race of mankind in. the £ast and 
in |he West,* 

On no other foundation than on that of mutual kindness 
shall we be able to establish our. settlements in New .Zea- 
land. The people have not concealed that they will 'resist 
every intrusion of strangers who may threaten to reduce their 
tribes to slavery ; and Uiis they would do with an obstinacy 
which, though it might not succeed in warding off the usurpa- 
tion, would certainly prolong the. contest tiU the best blood in 
the land should be shed, and the spirits of the survivers per- 
manently alienated. Even the small colonies already found- 
ed by our countrymen have not a little alarmed the patriotism 
of some of the chiefs. One of them, on h is deathbea, expreas- 
^ed many apprehensions as to the ulterior designs of those 

* It it known to most refulenr that Tom, a jowag ehiof, and his fncad 
Teeterree, visited England in the year 1818, where the former, more eqpa* 
oially , coniducted himself with great propriety, and seemed fascinated bj 
the usages of civilized life. Next year, having re'tamed to New Zealaao, 
he went on board Cantain Cruise's ship, who remarks, that ' ** at breakfast 
he conducted himself quite' like a gentleman.^ It is added, however, that 
his conversation all the time was " a continued boast df the atrocities he 
had committed during an excursion whidh he and itrokro had made twa 
months before to the River Thames ; and he dwelt with marked pleasure 
upon an instance of hi9 genen^lship, when, having forced a small party of 
his enemies into a na,^row place, wlieace there was no egress, he was en« 
abled successively to shoot two-and-twenty of them, withpot their havin|^ 
the power of making the slightest resistance. To qualify this stor^, he re- 
marked that, * though all the dead bodies were devoured by the trilMu nei- 
ther he nor his brother ate human flesh, nor did tjliey fight on Suiidaya.* 
When asked why he did not try to turn the mindf or his people to agri- 
oulturei he said it was impossible ; * that if von told a New Zealander tm 
work, he fell asleep ; bdt if you spoke of fij^ting, he opened his eyes as 
wide as a teacup ; that the whole bent of his mind was war, and that ha 
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tbrmidable^nropeans whom he had been the principal mea&iS 
of introducing to his native shores. Another revealed to « 
missionary his serious fears lest the English should in a litUie 
thne increase th^ir force^ drive the inhabitants into the wooiUi, 
and take possession of their territory. Wheety, a third ior 
dividual of the same class, who appears not to have been S9 
devoted a patriot as some of his brethren, was wont to pre* 
diet, as an event neither to.be hindered tior regretted, **tha| 
New Zealand would one day be the white m'an^s country." 
Were such suspicions to be genertdly entertained, the bloody 
retriDiition with which they have on several occasions aven- 
ged their real or imaginary wrongs, mav prove to us an 
earnest, both of the consummate cunning they can employ io 
devising their ^lans of murder, and of thie remorseless cruel- 
tv the^ display m putting (hem into execution. . Qur interest^ 
tnereiore, is closely connected with par duty in pursuing th^ 
generoas path into which the government has entered > carjcyr 
mg to the Interesting people whose inheritance we seek tq 
share the invaluable ooon of a Divine religioti, and a portjou 
of that useful knowledge which, while it gradually elevates 
the barbarian into the philosopher, secures to hin^ all the 
benefits for which society wasiormed. 

While we write,' an act has been passed, under the auspices 
of ministers, " for regulating the sate of waste land belonging 
to the^ crown in the Australian colonies," and for promoting 
emlgmtion on a large scale. This resolution seems to be 
founded on« << Extracts of Correspondence relative to New 
Zealand'' l^d before the Hodse of Commons Ux the cqurse 
of 1841, in which aie contained very ample details concern- 
ing the steps prev)oi;$ly taken for establishing a regular 
Colony in that settHe^ent. In pursuance 6f the plan submit- 
ted to the Secretary oC State, the extensive districts not yet 
occupied will, with the concurrence of the natives, be exposed 
to sale at the upset price of one pound an acre, in such quan- 
tities, as may best promote the improvement of the countxy 
and the interests of the emigrantls themselves. Bv these 
means an end will be put to the abuses which have hitherto 
more or less attended the appropriation of land, even in cases 
where neither violence nor fraud was meditated. The same 
arrangement will tend not only to augment the trade of the 
islands, but also to secure it for Great Britain, more espe* 
cially that branch of it which is necessarily, connected with 
the valuable fisheries established on the coast by numeroiU 
foreigners, as well from Europe as America. 

It Is provided in the act just mentioned, that the lands to 
be sola shall be distinguished into three separate classes, 
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nameljr, Townr lots, Sabarban lots, wad CoaBtir lots. The 

power of conveying such property is vested in. tne governor, 
who is authorized and required, in the name of her majesty, 
to alienate it in fee sim])le to the respective purchasers. Or 
the three descriptions of land, the two former must be sold by 

Eublic auction ; the last may.be conveyed by private contract, 
' it shall have been previously oflEered lor sale and not 
bought, but not for a smaller sum than the amount of the 
upset price. It is farther provided, that all such sales shall 
be for ready money ; \n other worlds, that a deposite of ten per 
cent, shall be paid at the time of purchase, and the remainder 
at the signing of the contrapt.^ . • • * 

The stream of colonization has hitherto chiefly directed its 
course towards New Ulster, the northern island, owing prin- 
cipally to the accommodation found.' in its bays by the mas- 
ters of whale-ships. But as NeWjMunster presents manj 
inducements to the agrict^lturist, and still more to the stock- 
farmer, whose wealth consists in the number of his cattle, 
there can be no doubt that its extensive valleys and green 
mUs will be soon occupied by industrious settlers. 
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CHAPTER XL 
€kimral Rewtarkson the past mtdpnsefU Condition ofPohfnma, 

Piineiplea of a higher Kaowledge diticovenibI« among Natives of South 
Sea. — To be particularly traced in their religions Usages. — Resemblance 
to Israelites, Greeks, and Romans.— Influence of Chiefs in Conversion.— > 
Examples."— Gospel advanced amid War and Commotion. — Caution ne> 
eessary on the nrt of Missionaries. — First Intercourse with Europeans 
fittal to Aborigines. — Ezperinient made by a Native as to Power of Gods. 

. —Various Opinions' as to the Effect of Missionary Exertion. — Improve- 
ment of People undeniable. — Bad Conduct of certain French Officers.-^ 
Progress of Religion in Hervey Jslandr, the Society, Qroup, and Marque- 

, las.— Friendly Isles under. Wesleyans.— King. George of Vavaoo. — Death 
of Boki. — Saqdwich Islanders improved.— Sup^edxlntolerance of M.uh 
lionaries.— Defence of their Conduct, and Fruit of their Labour. — Lift 
at Honoruru. — Alleged Depopulation of the Islands. — Diseases propag»> 
ted at New Zealand.— Outbreak in New Ulster. — Improved Mode of evan* 
gelizing that Country.— Statement by Mr. Yate.— Liturgy.— Religien 
aided by Knowledge and enlarged' Intercourse. — Trade in the Sandwich 
blands and New Zealand. — Whale*fishing. — British Commerce.— J*ros> 
pects of Polynesia in regard to Wealth and InteUigdnce 

Through the dark cload which envelops the early history 
of Polynesia, it is still possible to. ascertain that the natirea, 
more especially those of the central gfroups, must have in- 
herited rrom tlieir remot&ancestors the^ principles of a hieher 
knowledge and belief than they were found to possess when, 
in these latter days, they were discovered by Europons. A 

Question h&s been raised whether they migrated directly from 
Lsia to their present abodes, or. whether their progenitprs had 
not previously crossed the narrow straits which separi^te that 
continent from America. The point in deb$te is not, perhaps, 
worthy of the attention which has been bestowed upon it ; 
and it' is certain ^hat, in the absence of all historic^ monu- 
ments, and even of a uniform \raditiqn, it cannot now be sat- 
isfactorily determined. The ancient condition of the Amer- 
ican tribes is not more perfectly understood than Uiat of Jhe 
Polynesian families, whose existence, till a period com^ra- 
tively recent, was not known^c^ny ciyilized people.. That 
a considerable advance in the krts was made in the vast re- 
gions described by Columbus, many ages before his memor- 
able voyage, does not admit of any reasonable doubt. Relics 
of architecture and other tokens of an improved state are from 
'— ^ ro time brought to light by the enterprise of modem traT- 
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ellers ; some of which, perhaps, are sufficiently well maikied 
to justify theinfensDces that have been drawn in sapport of 
a primitive civilization throaghout those provinces which 
stretch between the month of the River Plate and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Hence we must allow that there is more than fancy 
in the conjecture whidh traces in the rude figures at Easter 
Island and other parts of the South Sea^some affinity to the 
ift6ie inisbed statues which have been disoovcred at Copafe| 
Cluirigua, Palenque, and Uxmal.* 

it requires no ingendity to discover in the religious Usages 
of the Folynesi^ns such a resemblance to those of the other 
Asiatic nations as to afford the greatest probability that they 
^tmng from the same source. In the practices everywhere 
prevailiDg, we perceive traces of thdt original faith which, 
thouffh given to man by a Divine agency, has perpetnated it- 
self throagh a channel so corrupted as to have lost the sublime 
import and the purer ceremonies by means of which it int 
jdoressed itself to the acceptation of the descendants of Noah. 
Even the history of the Israelites, who, prior to their Babylo- 
niaa thraldom, manifested .a strong propensity to adopt the 
superstitions of the heathen, sUf^lies materials for the illus- 
tration of this interesting subject; for, though separated by 
three thousand years, and the distance of nearly mllf the cir- 
cumference of the earth, the posterity of Jacob displayed in 
liieir idolatrous worship an affinity to the ignorant hordes who 
BOW occupy the islands of (he Pacific. The form ol'tbe tem- 
ples in Otabeite and Woahoo,. erected on the high place or 
Vnder the green tree, remind (be reader of the favounte resoit 
of the chosen people for some ages after they Crossed the Jop^ 
dan. Even in the more guilty rites of human sacrifice we 
detect the same abuse of a sacred institution. Not only di4 
they rioiame themselves with idols;" they also "slew tbe 
children in the valleys under the clefts of the rocks {** and thia 
description given of them by the prophet might have been lit- 
erally applied to the Georgian and Sandwich Islanders not 
many years ago.* 

* Ineidents of Travel in Central America,' Chiapaa, and Yncatan. By 
John L. Stephens (S vols. 8iro, Lond., 1841). Vol. i., p. ItXKllS : toL ftl 
p. 99S-3I0, 4S(M89. . 

t Iiaiah, Ivii.., ft. In allastaa to another anperstitian. the prophet aay^ 
** Aaaomg the amooth stones of the stream is thjr portion ; thev, they are thj 
lot ; eren to them hast thou poared a drinli-offering, thga hast offtred a 
meat'offering/*— Verse 6. The allusion hereto the "smooth stoBCM dT 
ttft atream^ is pmrfecdy intelligible to evarjr one al all eonveraaat in ha^ 
Mmu antiqintifla, where manj instances ooonr of anch stones baiof font 
anted. It is imagined that the usage may be tvaccd to the days of Jao«fe^ 
Who erected a stone at Bethel, and poured oil on the top of it. Amobtte 
gfvet an account tH his oirn ptMiioe in tUs respect befora he 
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Conld we trace the crime of infanticide among the nattres 
of the South Seas to its origin, we should probably find that 
it arose from a religious obligation misunderstood and de- 
praved. An attempt, it is well known, has been made to ac- 
count for it on the ground of political economy ; ^nd a prac- 
tice, than which 'none could be more revolting to the feelings 
of a parent, has been ascribed to the discovery that popula- 
tion increases faster than any means Which can be devised 
for maintaining it. This conclusion has been too hastily 
admitted. The breadfruit-tree can be niultiplied with liitle 
toil, while the supply of food which it yields is^ less dependant 
on seasons than the com of more temperate climates. >Nor, 
amid so many indications of improvidence and thoughtless- 
ness as disgrace the Polynesians, are we entitled to ascribe 
to calculation. an outrage upon the tenderest sympathies of 
nature, and one 'to which the mother especially would oppose 
the most vigorous resistance: It was not want that impelled 
the Israelites to slay their infants under the clefts of -the rocks, 
or to pass them through the fire to Moloch. This unnatural 
sacrifice may, without doubt, be traced to that most enthrall- 
ing class of superstitions which, haying their origin in a 
Divine ordinance, have been gradually corrupted by the in- 
ventions, of men. The Levitical law required that the eldest 
son should be either set apart to the Lord, or redeemed with 
a price: an injunction which was not unlikely to be misun- 
derstood during the progress of ages, and after the mixture 
of the chosen people with idolatrous tribes. 

Even the institution of the Areois, it is probable, might be 
traced to a purpose which had for its aim not less the honour 
of Uie ^ods than the welfare of mankind. In the heroic times 
of Chnstianity, when the martial spirit inherited from Rome 
led the warriors of the Church into fbreign lands to seek a foe 
worthy of their arms, associations were formed, some of 
which terminated with as few claims to respect as are con- 
ceded to the knights-templar of Otaheite. The atrocities .of 
these last are evidently the corruption of a principle which 
raised the mind to heaven before it was made the pretext for 
the grossest impurities. No fraternity has ever had its origin 
in the contemplation of an unmixed evil ; but in many cases, 
has the pursuit of a speculative, fantastical good depraved the 
moral sense, while it wasted the best energies of the souL 
We find that even among the sea-rovers of Scandinavia 

Cbriatiaa : " Si qnuado ooDtpexeram lubrieatam lapidenif ei ex olivi am- 
fwarmnlidatttai ; taoquMi inanet vit prasens, a dnJabar, affitbar, pt fatoov- 

Dd 
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•oaiflifiBities were formed, 'where tlie sancticm of i^dlgion 
was employed to consecrate the most unholy engagferaenta. 
hk token ol their fllliaacei the heroes were wont to make in^ 
eisioBs ia their hands and arms 3 and besmearing^ their weap* 
ons with the blood, or mixing it in a can, each of them 
drank a portion. One of the most remarkfiole of these asao* 

'^ etatiom was that established at Joltn, near the month of tht 
Oder. From this brotherhood women were afosoiutelr ex* 
dnded; mid in order to be admitted a member, the candidate 
was required to prore bv witness that he had never refused 
to accept a challenge, and to take an oath chat he would brini^ 
Mo^female into the city. The reader will call to remembrance 
that the Areois not only ckimed a descent from the gods, but 
^ir rites always be^an with sacrifice. Like the ancient 
Syrians, and even the heathen priests of a mort civili^red era 
kk Europe, Uiey perpetrated the most offensive iinmoralidea 
in the name of their deities; mixing the ceremonies of % 
gross worship, founded on the productive powers of nature, 
with Uie maxims of a more early faith,, whicE they were nna- 
ble to comprehend.* 

A similar connexion may be traced between the usages 4f 
Che Polynesians and those adopted by the Israelites from the^ 
pagan neigfhbottrs, and hence an additional proof is obtained 
of ft primitive religion in the central parts ofAsi?. which bod 
gradunlly extended in a corrupted form into the islands of tiie 
Great fiea. We allude to the practice of indicting woundi 
on the body and cutting off the hair on the death of a relation 
or a popular chief Many instances of this custom were ob- 
served in the Sandwich group. At a particular village, the 
missionaries saw that many or the people had their hair either 
ent away or shaven closely on both sides of the head, while 
ft was left very long in the middle. Upon being asked the 

' reason for so singular a fashion, they replied that, according 
to the custom of their country/ they had so disfigured them- 
sdv^ on accoimt of a chief who had been sick, and of whose 
death notice had just been brought to them. Not to remove 
the hair in such a case, indicates want of respect towards tbe 
Aeoeased, as well as to his surviving friends; bnt to have it 
ent dose in any form is enough. Each individual followv 
his own peculiar taste, which produces the almost endleas 
variety in which this ornamental appendage of the head It 
worn oy the islanders during a season of niouming. It was 
also customary^ on the occurrence of such a loss^ to knock 

^fipimftbMWtf ^Acifut and floAern, ^c, Bj Andrew Criefaton, ULJk 
Km. 136, 137, FamiW Libraxr— School Dittrict Lttmur, Noa. M4. X0ft. 
(£diatai|h CMamt Ubnrj, Not. xxiii*, xar.), toL i., p. K4, 17*. 
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ont one or more of the front teeth* The cnltkig of cne er 
Soth ears w»9 likewise common, as an, exmcssion of deep 
ffrief, or of profound yeneraticn for the dead. Tl»e FricD^ 
Islanders were wont to remove a joint of one of their fingem 
at the demise of a favourite leader, while their neighbonrs im 
the Society claster cut their faces, temples^ and hosom^ with 
shark's teeth.« 

Following out the principle now stated, we may hazaid 
the assertion, that even the revojting praetices connected witl^ 
human sacrifice had a higher source than the mere impulse 
of revenge, and that when the blood of man was shed on the 
altar of the gods, an atonement or propitiation was originally 
intended. In the course of time, n is true, (^her motives o^ 
traded themselves; and there is little doubt that, in theselee* 
tion of his victims, the priest fr^aoently aeted with a refeik 
cnce to the wishes of his chief, woo mig^t desire to remove a 
wortbless or a dangerous subject. It nay now be imposatbla 
to trace this horrible superstition to the iottniain whence it 
took its rise ; but, auided by the light supplied to os by hie* 
lory, as weU sacred as profane^ we may discover; the process 
by which the notion of appeasement was gradualiy eorrupttfd 
into the means of gratifymg a vindictive feeling or of pUh 
noting a political interest. Without examining ninvtely iiita 
the motives of Jephthah when he devoted his di^oghter, w« 
eannot shut our eyes to the operation of Hie same principlei 
which also finds a place in the early annals of Greece, Phi* 
tarch relates lh$t the three sons of Sandanke, sister to flii 
King o( f^ersia, were efiTered, in obedience t<» an oracle, ti 
Bacchus brnestes. The bloodstained altar of Diana is fine* 
quently nientioned both by hisjtorians and dramatists. Even 
m the Homeric age prisoners were sometimes slain on the 
tombs of warriors. Octavius, at an era which boosted a bi|^ 
civilization, is said to have sacrificed three hundred Perugias 
captives on an altar conseerated to the deified Julius, th« 
founder of his family. This, no doubt, may be considered $M 

* Enii*s PoIynMian ReaMiebe^ vol. it., p. 175. Th* iamort df tti* vi> 
a»rk made in the text will be more fvl'y eompr^ended wAea ik%Yn4m 
tan» to the Mosaioal law, whew it is thoe written : ** Ye ihall not iMni 
t%e comefB of jour heads, neither shalt thou mar the comers of thy JMiaiii 
Te shall not make anj enttinys in toot flesh for the dead* aor print any 
tfnxlu npon yoa."~(Leyit., xiz., 97, 98.) ** Ye shaU not eat jemwmUm^ net 
make any baldness between your eyes for the dead.'*^(Deut., ;»▼., I.) At 
a later period, the .prophet Mremiah, btwailhig the flite ef Me eountrymem 
in the Utter days, obaerraa, '*that they shaH die ef gfiavoaa deathe, they 
■hall not be boned, neither shall men lament for tftem, nor eat themselves, 
nor make themashres bald for them ; neither shall men tear themselToa 
lor them in moominf, to Mmfm thun fat th* deedt^^-C^tap. xii,, viV. 
4*7« 
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the sangainaiy spirit of the age of proscriptions taking a 
dbiemn and religious form. A similar conclusion may be 
drawn in regard to making a libation of the blood of the elad- 
tttors who fell in the arena, as mentioned by Tertnllian, 
Cyprian, and Lactantius. All public spectacles, it is admit- 
ted, were to a certain degree religioits ceremonies; though 
it is still possible that the combatants whose blood was for- 
mally poured out were victims to the sanguinary pleasures of 
the Koman people, and not slain in honour of their ^ods.* 

It may perhaps be regarded in theli^ht of a proot that the 
usages of the Polynesiaus have descended to them from a 
remote antiquity, and through various channels, when we 
find amone them a custom so singular as that of cutting a 
lock of hair from the head of a dying person devoted to the 
idols. When a battle took place, the nrst that either party 
slew was called "erehua." Frequently the victor iumped 
upon the expiring body, or, spuming it contemptuously, ded- 
icated its spirit to his gods, ae then tore off a lock from the 
top of the lorehead, and elevating it in the air, shouted aloud, 
" A ringlet !" Havine despoiled the fallen warrior, he deliv- 
ered the corpse ta the Mng or priest, who, in a short address, 
offered the victim to the supernatural powers. The classi- 
cal reader will recollect instances of a similar observance 
amoDg the Greeks and Romans, or, at least, an allusion to 
an artitole of their belief that stich ah office was performed by 
the minister of death ; it beine understood that the seat of 
lifb was in the brain, and that the spirit could not be released 
from its earthly prison until a certain portion of the covering 
which protects tne scull had been withdrawn.t 

* The RoDMUi autlMnm are full of alloaiqas to hmnan aacrifice. Sea, fat 
example, th& Annals of Tacitna, boek i., c. 61, and lug Germany, c. Id. 
FhnfB Natural History, c. SO, 1 ; and the Fasti of Orid, book iii., 1, S41, 
where is noticed the reluctance of Noma to ofier a human victim. Haitai* 
an issued an edict prohibiting such sacrifices ; directed, it is suppoaed* 
against the later Mithriac rites, which had again intooduced the T^"rV«ng 
custom of consulting futurity in the entraiu of men. But the savage 
Commodus offered a human victim to Mithra, as is related in his life Yry 
Lampridius. In a word, human itBcrifioes are said to have taken place «»> 
der AurcAian, and even Maxentius. Severld other instances are recorded 
by Mr. Milman in his History of Christianity, vol. i., p. S7 ; p. 30, Haipers* 
eoition. 

t In the beautiAil verses which describe, the .death of Queen Dido, Virgil 
introduces this aittds of the popular faith. 

Nam, quia nee falo, merita nee motte peribat, 
Bed misera ante dicoi, subitoque aoeensa fume, 
Nondom iUi flawm Proserpina vertice crinem 
Alptttlerat, Styjirioque caput damnaverat Oroo. 
Bi|o Iii> crooeis per ccelnm roocida penoia, 
Miili traheas vanos adverse sde eoloret, 
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There remain ^ we are satisfied^ amoAg the people of tlM 
fioath Sea^ masifold tokens that they are descended from 
Ihose primitive families in Central Asia who, at an earljr 
age, carried knowledge into the West, and at a subseqaent 
period allowed themselves to sink into a comparative barba> 
rism, when scattered among the islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. Their traditional recollections, not less than their 
superstitions, identify them with nations who have acted a 
tnore prominent part od the theatre of the globe, though cli- 
mate, food, and peculiar habits have in some degree obscured 
the resemblance. 

The progress which has already been made in the cbovef* 
•ion of the natives on either side of the equator, may enabla 
the trader to determine the question whether, in all cases, thi 
kssoQ of abstract belief should precede the direct means of 
civilization; or whether savages ought not to be raised to tha 
rank of men before they shall be invited to receive the my* 
tcries of the Christian creed« The analogy of the Divina pro- 
ceedings seems to suggest the inference that, as a fuiacsB of 
time was required to prepare the heathen world tot the intro* 
duction of the Gospel, so the communication of some degrea 
of secular knowledge, and more especially the habit of re- 
flection and the desire of improvement, must be necessary to 
prepare the way for the sublime truths with which th^ mi»* 
•ionary is charged. Experience, even in modem timeti 
seems to justify the same method of procedure. It is matti* 
feat that, m most cases, the exhortation of the preacher pro- 
duced little effect until the chiefe had perceived the beneficial 
operation of knowledge, and more particularly of art, upoft 
the outward estate of the people, riot being abla to raiaa 

Derolat, et tttpra eapo^ adstitit : Ha&c'eg6lNti ** 

Saenim jasaa fero, te^e Mto oorpore tcrfvo. 
Sic ait, «t deztra criuem accat : omaia «t nns 
INl^paua calm, atqua is Tentoa vita racaaait. 

JSmeidf IT., 6ML 

For aiaoe ahe died, not doomM by haaTag'a dacree, 
Or her own crime, bat human caaoalty, 
* And rage of lore, tliat plstiged her in de^ialr, 
The totara had not out the tofmatt hair, 
Which Proaai|»ne and they can onlv kavir. 
Nor made her aacred to the ahadea below. ^ 
Downward the variona goddeaa took her flight, 
And draw a thouaand odonra- from the light ; 
Then atood above tlia dying lover'a hand. 
And aaid, " I thua devote thee to the.dead : 
Thia offering to the infernal god* I bear.'* 
Thaa, while ahe apoke, ahe cat the &ttfl hair : 
The atruggling aool waa looaed, and lift diaaolved is air. 

DaTSBlb 

Dd3 
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their minds abore the notion of a local or tatelaif sod, the 
inhabitants of Pdlynesiai like all other tribes at the same 
stage of social existence, showed on every occasion a desire 
to measure the power of a new divinity by the amount of the 
advantages which be had conferred upon his worshippers. In 
this respect, they formed their judgment on a ground similar 
to that adopted by the Amencan savages, who said they 
" would always speak reverently of the Englishman's god, 
who had done so much better for them than any other gods 
had done for their votaries."* 

In point of fact, the conversions throughout the islands of 
the South Sea have, in the first instance at least, been the re- 
sult of authority, rather than of conviction produced by an 
appeal to the reason or the conscience. For a proof of this 
assertion, it will be su^cient to refer to the happy change 
which was so suddenly produced at A tin, Miliaro, and Man- 
ke.' The king, whose own belief in his native superstition 
was very speedily shaken, issued immediate orders to all his 
, subjects to demolish the marais, bum the idols, and to com- 
mence forthwith the erection of a house for the service of Je- 
hovah. Within twenty-four hours after he had first heard 
of the Gk>spel, he'expressed a desire to purchase an axe from 
his Christian visiters, that he might cut down trees for the 
** posts of God's house." In an equally short space was the 
new religion established throughout all his dominions; and 
his people, as soon as they could be informed that their ruler 
had renounced the ceremonies of his aucestors, were rankol 
among the followers of the apostles, and forbidden to worship 
any carved image. Well mi^ht one who witnessed these 
events exclaim, ^ Were three islands ever converted from 
idolatry in so short a time ! so unexpectedly ! islands almost 
unknown, and two of them never before visited by any Eu- 
ropean vessel 1 In, as it were, one day, they were induced 
to consent to the destruction of what former generations had 
venerated, and they themselves had looked upon as most sa- 
cred. The sun had risen with his wonted splendour, gilding 
the eastern heavens with his glory; and little did the inhabi- 
tants of Mauke and Mitiaro imagine that, before he retired 
beneath the horizon on the western sky, (chabod would be 
written upon the glory of their ancestors."* ^ 

The Sandwich Islands present another instance, not veiv 
dissimilar in principle, where the example of the monarch 
became the rule of faith to the people. In order to secore 

* Winthrop*! Jourtaal, p. 197. 

t WilliUM't Minionuy Entaipriwt, p. M. 
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the pyerthrow of a system of belief which had inthralled the 
minds of all classes during many age$, Iliboriho found it un- 
necessary to use any other means than to place a dish of un- 
wonted food on the table of his ladies. At Otaheite, too,, the 
lessons of the missionaries had been received, with more or 
less respect, not fewer than sixteen years before any percep- 
tible efiect was produced. It is acknowledged by the zealous 
individuals themselves, who went forth on that mission of 
the purest benevolence, that, though the Gospel had been 
constantly preached in most of the Georgian Islands, "there 
was no individual on whom they could took as benefited by 
Uieir instructions ; no one whose mind was savingly enlight* 
ened, or whose heart had experienced any moral change.*' 
Smitten with a deep feeling of despair, arising not less from 
the want of success than the apprehension of personal danger, 
they at length abandoned the undertaking, considered as an 
impracticable attempt to convey the blessings of light and 
salvation to a benighted race. At length they w^re recalled 
to their post by Pomare, whose reverses in the field of battle 
had led him to doubt either the power or the favour of fais' 
paternal deities. He, too, maniie^ted his contempt for the 
ancient rites by cooking and eating meat in an unusual man- 
ner;.. and from that moment the wall of partition was broken 
down ; the idols .ceased to be either adored or dreaded ; th^ 
mariiis were no longer regarded as sacred ; and the power of 
taboo was confined to certain individuals whose religion rest- 
ed more on usage than on principle. The change, to use the 
language of the natives themselves, " burst upon them like 
the light of the morning.'^* 

Mr. Ellis supplies an additional fact, highly illustrative of 
the deference paid to authority in matters of blelief among the 
islanders of the Pacific. .When at Owhyhee, he was intro- 
daced to one of the royal ladies, to whoni, as she seemed to 
be an intelligent person, he was desirous to recommend the 
Gospel. " I asked her if she did not wish Co learn to read, to 
know and serve the true and living God ; and she answered, 
Yes ; but said. We cannot unless the kin^ does. If he embra- 
ces the true religion, we shall aU follow/'t 

* Ellti, Tol. ii., p. 88. 

t Polynetiaii Reseaiches, vol. iy., p, 41. We may add that Kahvaaaira, 
tihe lady in question, loon afterward emliraeed the true fiuth, and became 
an active aMistani to the missionariea. - It may pM'hape be oonndered nn- 
• JQSt to the character of 'these good men to leave uoqualified the assertion 
in the text, thut most of the conversions, ia the first inataane, vrere the re- 
•olt of authority, not of conviction produced by a regular series of theolo* 
gical instructions. We mean not to iosittuate thai the Christiaa teaehart 
raggeeted, or ia any dagrea coantanaanad, lh» taqployai«at of ooMctva 
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The same writer, whose candoar and intelligence inrite 
the most unbounded reliance in his statements, obeenrds, itt 
reference to the first conversions in the Geoi^an Islands, tlMfcl 
neither the lime, the circumstances, nor the means, cab in anjr 
degree account for the result ; and therefore he coneiudes tiiat 
the amazing change, in alt its departments, bents the impl«8«y 
and exhibits in the clearest manner the sorereigniy aJM ill* 
power, of the Almighty. During no period in the history of 
the miiksion could " the time to farouf** the nation have ap* 
peared more unlikely. Public ordinances, it is admitt«l| 
were entirely discontinued.^ Th^ missionaries bad hot r^ 
cenily returned fVom their banishment, and the work of 
instruction had scarcely been resumed. Considering thtt 
twelve years they had s^nt at Otaheile as so much lim# 
lost, they were commencmg afresh their endeavours in an* 
o^r Island, and could haitlly eutpect that at this time, after 
so protracted a delay, God would at once prosper their enMr* 
prise. 

Nor did the OK)spel gain its first triumph ih Polynesia dt^ 
ring a period of peace afid leisure, when the minds of the in* 
habitants might nave beei) invited to weigh its evidences of 
appreciate its doctrines. On the cotktrary, the change look 
place amid waf , terror^ and defeat. It was a time of hnniili* 
ation, darkness, and distress, when the people were torn 1^ 
ihctions at home, and threatened with extinction by a poweiN 
fui enemy abroad. Their teachers, it has been slllown, w«ii^ 
not more favourably circumstanced. Few in number eooi* 
pared to what they had been when thev maintained their 
former station at Matavai, and prevented by personal indis* 

Ksition and other causes from engaging in their osnal kH 
urs, their exertions, much to their own regfet, Irere exceed- 
ingly circumscribed. In addltio^ to these discouragementa, 
the prejudices of many of the kmg's most valuable friends 
were unusually strong, as they considered the continuance of 
his misfortunes to arise, in part at least, from the countenanct 
he was supposed to bestow on the creed of the foreigners. 

Hence, it is manifest that, In regard to the means employ- 
ed prior to the great religious movement, there was notninf 
extraordinary. *' Vtom the time of my arrival in the island," 



dik the put of the lulen in order to aooomplith the great 
«f their fooation.^ Though mat onwilling to regard the chieft as ** Aarnng 
father* and Btuving motheri^ to the Church, nor at 9fl i^lactant to iavita 
the arm gf power m the enforcemeat of moral obligatioa, they did not ift 
any ease attempt to iapeieed* argument by the intenrention of pains aai 
penalties. We mttupij meation, that thousands left their old paths, aai 
taned their fisoes towards the new, for no other reason than became ther 
tnaA an asamplii in the peiwm of their aoTexeiga. 
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mjs one, " I had always a great desire to know whether anj 
chlange had been made by the early preachers in their dis- 
courses and other means employed at this period; but I have 
not been able to learn that there was anythmg extraoniinaiy ; 
they do not appear to |iave varied in any respect the mannw 
or the matter of their instractibns. I have often asked Mr. 
Nott, and others who were on the spot, if there was any alter- 
ation in the mode of instruction, or the nature of their ad- 
dresses, as to the prominence of any of the doctrines of the 
GK)8pel, which had not been, so fully exhibited before ; but I 
have in variablv learned that they were not aware of the least 
difference in the kind of instruction, or the manner of rep- 
resenting the truths taught at this period, and those inculcated 
during their former residence."* 

The difficulty connected with such inquiries will be great- 
ly diminished, if we take into consideration the important 
ULCt that rude minds are more easily moved bv an appeal to 
the senses than to reason, by a shock from without than by a 
process of argument operating within. It will accordingly 
be found that the sanguinary war in which Pomare was en- 
caged,^ with the fears, suffenngs, and humiliations resulting 
urom it, had a much closer connexion with His change of 
theological views than can be claimed for the discourses of 
the missionaries, however earnest and persuasive. One of 
the most distinguished of these zealous men observes, " It is 
a very remarkable fact, that in no island of importance has 
Christianity been introduced without a war.'^t The " sha- 
king of the nations" is not less necessary now than it was in 
the ancient davs, viewed as an in'strument for opening a path 
towards true Knowledge and the means of (salvation. The 
loss of a battle has often been succeeded by a more decided 
and permanent result than could have been produced by the 
united powers of eloquence, zeal, <^d ^^ profoundest leam- 
inff. 

In Raiatea a memorable conflict took place, which almost 
immediately led to the subversion of idolatry in that and the 
neighbouriBg island. One of the vanquished, when a pris- 
oner in the hands of the hostile chief, addressed his bretmea 
as follows: ^'This is m^ little speech. Let evervone be al- 
lowed to follow his own inclination ; for my part, I will never 
again, to the day of my death, worship the godis who could 
not protect us in the houi* of danger. We were four times 
the number of the praying people, yet they have conquered 

* Polvnedsa ReMarohet, toL ii., p. idl. 
t WiUianu's Ifunonuy Ent^ipnfM, p. 184. 
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ttiwithtegMattsteaae; JehoTahutlMtnieGM. Had 
ooDqaered them, they would at thi.<) moment havc^ been bam- 
iag in the house we made strung for the purpose ; but, instead 
of injuring us, our wives, or our children, thejr have prepared 
ioT us a sumptuous feast. Theirs is the reli^on ot mercf; 
i will go and unite myself to this people." This declaration, 
we are told, was listened to with so much delight, and simi- 
iar sentiments. were so universal, that every one of the bea» 
then party bowed their knees that very evening, for the first 
time, in prayer to Jehovah. On the following morning, after 
worship, both Christians ,and heathens issued forth and d«- 
fiioUshed every marai in Tahaaand Raiatea; so that in three 
days ailer this memorable battle, not a vestige of idol- worship 
remained in either of these islands! Nor must it escape 
notice, that all tjhis took place ander the sole siqterintendence 
of the natives themselves, for at that tiiue there was' ao mitf- 
aionarv in those parts.* 

Such conversions, it is maniiesty kaving S9 smaH a baaii 
of principle, cannot be relied upon as the permanent fiwHida- 
tion of enlightened faith or of a steadfast morality, TIm 
deader, therefore, will not be surprised to find that, in all thn 
islands of the Pacific^ there has been considerable vacillatioft, 
and that the belief whieh was so hastily ac<|ni|ed was aot Ia 
all eases resolutely or consistently maintained. The mia* 
•ioaary is too apt t0 forget that the era of conversion is hfH 
Ihe beginning of his labour ) and that his task, so lar froat 
heing completed, is just about to commence. Among sav^ 
Ages, there is a ickleness of nature which leads them, after 
the manner of children, to delight in change } and heaco^ 
when the first exeitement connected with the profession, of a 
liew religion has begun to subside, they not nnfreqneoUf 
show themselves ready to relinquish it. Of this unstea^ 
iness we are supplied with an example by Mr. WilUaiDi^ 
who, after detaihng in a very interesting manner the circttafr> 
stances which attended the introduction of Christianity iata 
one of the islands,' relates that, "at a meeting of the cbieft 
aad people^ whether coDvened by accident or design wa 
eould not ascertain, a proposition was made and carried la 
fevive several of tneir heathen customs, and iminediateb[ 
after the barbarous practice of tattooing commeflced ia uk 
directions, and numbers were seen parwiing the settleincnt 
decorated in the heathen trappings which they had abaadoifeF 
•d for several years." For a time the missioaaries deemad 
it expedient to yield, thinking it wise ** to allow the peopla 
to taxe their own course, concluding that the young chisA 

* WilUMMHtilltl 
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ttvst have poverAil smiporteiR or they wmild A«t hwn 1m| 
llie temevity to act as tbey did.''* 

Enltgiitened by the experience of many jem, the Ohfisttit^ 
philacmropist most now be eopyinced that ffOABeea Hi wf*- 
sionary enterprise is not always in proportion to the ezteql 
of the means employed ; and, moreover^ that ^ path srhieh, 
In most cases, has led to a triumphant Ksvie, was opened if 
circumstances which, to the haman eye. appeafed entirely 
accidental. Geiterally speairing, conversion nas been prece- 
ded by a deep excitement arising from snffering or fear ; br 
the rarages of war or famine ; or by a bold innovation on 
the part of the chiefs, who had already opened their minds to 
infidelity relative to the power of their national gods. U 
seems absolutely necessary that, before his conscience can 
be affected with the sense of guilt, the spirit of the saragf 
must be agitated by some external cause ; and it is a singvh 
lar fact, attested l>y evidence which cannot be questioned, 
that the first intercourse of Europeans with the natives of 
Polynesia has usually been fatal to the latter. Fever, ^s- 
entery. or other diseases which carried oif great numbera of 
tem, have in most cases attended the intfodfietion of our 
pec^le into all the gpnonps ; and at Rapa,^ more especially, 
about half of the popuiaaon were by such ineaBs swepi 
away. These painTul losses Induced reflection among the 
survivers, who, in many instances,- were disposed to toraakt 
dieir ancient faith, either because their gods Were unable ^ 
protect them in the presence of white men, or were ulierlv 
indifferent to their interests. Hence, under the direction of 
Divine Providence, a way was paved for the missionaries, 
who laboured to withdraw their confidence ftom the " lyin^ 
vanities'* in which they had formertv trusted, and to raise 
their rhoujFhts to the contemplation of the great Greator.t 

An intelligent native of Otaheite, it ought to be mentioned, 
proceeded on a different principle, and was converted by his 
reason, and not by his fsam. It is well known that a custom 



« EateniriMt, p. STV. F«i mmm nmmAn airaMi "i^sd* kf m «n ibm 
ffvlgoct, we tttfu to p^fef M, 90 ; wad w« knt» now nBtniMfl to it 90^ 
ktCMMt we ^ a peat diflSBienoe of <^iiion eabf iatiaff jHQDOjBr puthors np 
|o the moet eflficacioua manner efooQTertin^ heathen tims. 

i Willianw, p. 981, obeerrea,^ It it certatnly a fact wiiieh cannot be oo»> 
< Wfe md ,tht mooi of cka dianama which have n^ mth9 if^win 4wmm 
jnr foaidenee there have hew introdwed by ahipa ; wd whtKt vandera ih& 
i(»6t re m a rk a b l e i«, tha^ thei» mght he no pppepr^c^ pf ^ifeaae among thf 
draw of the ahip which ccmveycif tiya deaCmctive iaiMrtatkm, and ^pt HiP 
wiBOtion waa nqtcoiammnicttled^ aif eriaunal 4Mnidaet «• 4m pait 4»f< 



pait4»f«lie 
nen. The reader wiU remember, tliat it waa when Pomare waa ill hia 
people ironoaed to deatnigr ikif J^fi^ sf On*, picfmflitlft Al4 1^ t9^ ^w 
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IQperailed of offering pigs to the deity, which, for this purposi^ 
were placed on a species of altar at the marai. From that 
'moment they, were considered sacred^ and if ailerward any 
human heing, the priests excepted, dared to commit so great 
a sacrileee as to partake of the ofiering, it was supposed that 
the offended god would punish the crime with instant death. 
The individual in question thought a breach of this law 
would be a fair criterion of the power of the idol, and ac- 
cordingly stole some of the consecrated meat, and retired to 
a solitary part of the wood to eat it, and perhaps to die. As 
he was partaking of /the food, he expected at each mouthful 
to experience the vengeance he was provoking; but having 
waited a considerable time in awful suspense, and finding 
himself rather refreshed than otherwise by his meal, he quit- 
ted the retreat and went quietly home. For several days he 
kept his. secret, but finding no bad effects from the transgres- 
sion, he disclosed it to every one, renounced his I'eligion, and 
embraced Christianity.* 

But a great question remains to l;>e solved as to the result 
o( missionary exertion on the character of the natives, and 
the permanence of the change which has been effected by the 
advent of a civilized people among them. In attempting to 
arrive at truth on these interesting points, we are impeded by 
the difiiculty which prises from the marked disagreement pre- 
vailing among voyagers in regard to the actual condition of 
the inhabitants, both at the Society and Sandwich Islands. 
@uch discrepancy, we are satisfied, .does not arise so much 
from want of candour as from the different aspect under 
which the same objects are contemplated by two classes of 
persons who have so little in common as seamen and minis- 
ters of the GospeL Captain Beeehey has justly ascribed to 
the circumstance now mentioned the great variety of opinion, 
on this head which has found its way into recent publica- 
tions. In allusion to a distinguished missionary, he re- 
marks, that he has impressed his readers '^ with a more ele- 
vated idea of the moral condition of the natives, and with a 
higher opinion of the degree of civilization to which they 
have attained, than they deserve, or, at least, than the tacts 
which came under our observation authorize. There seems 
no doubt that he has drawn the picture generally as it was 
presented to him; but he has unconsciously fallen into an 
error almost inseparable from a person oi his profession, 
who, when mixing with society,, finds it under that restraint 
which respect for his sacred office and veneration for kis 

* Beechty*! Narntiv* of a Yojn«« to^ i>aciiki, Tol. i., ]!. W. 
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character create. As in our intercourse with these people 
they acted more from the impulse of their natural feelings, 
and expressed their opinions wi^h greater freedom, we were 
more likely to obtain a correct knowledge of their real dis- 
position and habits."* 

But, making due allowance for the laxity of morals which 
darkened the commencement of the young queen's reign at 
Otaheite, it- will be freely acknowledged that, even in respect 
to manners and tKe usages of social lile, a vast improvement 
has been introduced. In^regard, again^ to the more impor- 
tant interests of the eternal world, a'revoiution is accomplisJi- 
^d, the ejects of which must be permanent and progressive. 
The ancient idolatry can never be revived. The go(6, whose 
most expressive emblem now figures as a post supporting the 
roof of a kitchen, cannot possibly recover iheir dominion in 
the Society Islands. No attempt, indeed, has been made^ 
since the overthrow of the marais, to restore the wonted of- 
fering or to repeat the horrid' sacrifice of human blood. The 
Christian teacher has had to bewail, on too many occasions, 
indifirerencCj and evep apostacy, on the part of his catechu- 
mens ; but m no case has any tribe or class of men returhed 
,to the abominations of their JatheFs, and fallen down to the 
carved itnage as an object of worship. Henceforth the reli- 
gion of the Polynesians. Will be that of the Gospel, mor^ or 
less pure ; and (heir habits will be formed afler the example 
of the Europeans who shall trade in their ports o]c act as their 
instructers. 

Since the year 1832, to which^ in ^he fourth chapter, we 
brought down the narrative as it respects the islands of the 
Southern Pacific,, there has not occurred any event of such 
paramount importance as to give a new aspect to the prog- 
ress of affairs. Barbarism has, indeed, walked hand and nand 
with civilization ; and the purity of the new faith has been 
occasionally staiued by the wild enthusiasm of savage life, 
as well as by a certain degree of irregularity of conduct 
andong some of the converts. But, on the whole, there has 
been a gratifying advance both fn religious knowledge and in 
the several arts which minister to the social improvement 
of mankind. The i^sidence of an English consul in Ota- 
heite is itself a proof that the natives are no longer what they 
were in the days of Cook, or even of Captain Bligh. Indus- 
try is now supplied with a stimulus; the wants of the simple 
inhabitants are increased; their ambition is elevated; and 
they have now learned to aspire to an imitation of the dressy 

* Beechey't Nftrntive of « Voyage to tli^ Pacific, toI. i*, p. S60l 

E£ 
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hiiraries. and ttMHi^rB of the m6st enllgfatened peopte fn ^ditfc 
imrid. The master of a vemel lately on that statfoft rematka, 
that ** it is one of the most gratifying sights which (he eye 
tBh witness on a Sunday in their church, which holds abouc 
five thousand, to see the queen near the polpit^ and all her 
Subjects around her, decently apparelled, and in seemingly 
|rare devotion. I never felt such a sensation of the real goiod 
lof missionaries before. The women are all dressed in bon- 
nets, a£^r the fashion of some years back. Theilr attire ia 
Us near the English as they can copy." ** They have a good 
^eode of laws. No spirits whatever are aHowecl to be landed 
on the island ; therefore the sailors have no chance of getting 
tdrunk, and are all in an orderly state, and work goes on mop- 
erly. No boat is allowed to be on shore alter nine o'clock: 
constables are stationed at different places to pick up 'aH 
Aragglers J and offenders are compell«l to work on the pub- 
lic roads.*** 

The Gteoi^an Islands, in the year 1838, 'appear to have 
beten exposed to considerable alarm by the attempt to estab- 
lish by force a Roman Catholic mission in Otabeite. Two 
priests who had landed were compelled to re-embark by the 
special orders of the government, which properly claims to 
Itself the power of reeulating all intercoj^rse with ibreigners. 
This step Was dee^y resented by the commander of the 
Piench irigate Venus, who adopted some strong measures 
against the queen and ner councillors. About twelve months 
a^erwaid, a second infraction of national rights was perpe^ 
trated by Captain La Place of the Artemise, a ship of sixty- 
four guns, and a crew of 460 men, under circumstances of pe- 
culiar aggravation. On her voyage to the Sandwich Islands, 
vhe struck on a reef about four leagues from the port of Ma- 
tavai. The hull sustained so much damage that it was not 
without great difficulty she was brought into t^piti harbour 
4o be hove down for repairs; and eighty of the natives were 
wnployed at tlie pumps, day and night, for more than a month. 
When she was again afloat, the commander convened a meet- 
ing of the chicffs, for the ptcfessed puipose of thanking them 

* ISeottfsh Ifftasitfiiary ItegiMor, >ol. txi., ^. 3t. At a co u tnat to thi 
)^ll«iinf pictiiT^ oottteinad in thi«*oomnraiiioatianr w« nay nfw to a ** La^ 
tor adrlrewad to the Divaetor* and Frienda of Bible and Miiaionaiy Inati- 
tntiona in Gnat Britain and n^Und.** The depravity therein deaeribed in 
axMialliagi arising chiefly ftvm the introduction of apilritnooi liqaoTi. A 
tmeft afldtreaaing a mianonaiy ** on behalf of the natiTes erf dieae ialanitoaiii 
himnlf* iaya, *' I hope he will co to Britannia, and bef the people to haef» 
merey on ua ; and tban go to America, and beg the people there also ts 
have merer on na ; hecaiiae it waa theae ooontriea tint. sent tha poiaoA 
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for the kind assistance they had rendcrad inrepairiai^ h^ 
ship and protecting his propertv» but, in reality, toden^and thf 
abrogation of their law prohioiring the erection of chapels, 
and Uie instruction of the people in il^e Roman Catholic faitibt 
With this requisition they were forced to comply, as La Place 
declared that he would fire the town, and lay waste the i$lan4 
in case of refusal. The Actemise then proceeded to the 
Sandwich group, where the captain exacted from the kin^ 
and his people twenty-five thousand dollars for a similar ot- 
fence, the refusal to receive Romish missionaries ; threaten^ 
ing, at the same time, to carry war throughout their countiy, 
unless the laws prohibiting their admission were instantly xe^ 
pealed. 

It is well observed, that had benevolence rather than the 
spint of proselyti^m been the motive, there were other islandf 
where paganism, accoomanied by ail the horrors *of savage 
Ufe, still prevails to a fearful extent. In such scenes the 
chsurity or the French might have been nobly exercised ; but 
from the day of their landing they became ministeis of strift^ 
assuring the people that the missionaries had long been teach- 
ing them A false religion, and that they themselves had come 
to make known to them the true and only way to heaven.* 

Notwithstanding these efforts oa the part cuT the intruders^ 
their success has oeen very.litnited. The .fine levied by the 
Commander of the Venus jeudered the papists extremely urn* 
popular, both among the natives and foreign, residents; and 
Lence in Olaheite, es well as in the Marque$an Islands^ 
where the allurements of Catholicism have long been exhibit- 
ed before the uninstructed and volatile inhabitants, and where 

* Report of the Missionary SoeietT for the year 1840, p. tt. The diTsct* 
m» slate, that '* they have not failed to make prompt communications q^ 
1^ Mfafscfe to her najes^'s ifOYernment in this country. These have been 
net witii courteous attention ; and it is hoped that measures are in pra|^ 
ress to preTent the recurrenck of prooeedinga «a uaworthy «f a brave and 

f)nerous nation as they might be imtal to tl^ peiw» and pcotiperitj o( (hA 
ahitian community.** 

The infloenoe of (wpevy on the natives ot thoae islfmds ia theTacifle is 
which it h,aa. obtained, was foicibly repveseated to an oQoer of the Sam* 
society, a short time ego, by a .Swedish gentleman who had made severe! 
eommeicial voyages in that distant sea. ** In the voyage preceding tha 
last, I landed at Gambier*s Island to trade for pearls ; the natives received 
BM hiadly, and under the inducement of a fair Mmuneratioa, they a ssiste d 
BM in my object, and it proved sucoessfui Before my aext visit, « Ca^Mkitt 
bishop with several priesU had settled in the island, and as soun as it ww 
made known by them to the natives that I was a Protestant, or one not o| 
tiie true chweh, they reAised to trade with me, compelled me to leava 
theijr port, and, in their own langoafe, waprated »• as a heretie.'* 
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priesents luiTe not been withheld to win their esteem, the fiist 
triumphs of popery, it is asserted, are yet to be achieved. 

In the Hervey Islands, the progress of true religion, ac- 
companied with a desire for knowledge, is most gratifying. 
At Rarotonga, the largest of the cluster, the churches present 
a cheering aspect, both as regards character and increasing 
numbers. Ecfncation is earnestly sought, as well by the aged 
Is by the young ; and the morals of the people, which only a 
few years ago were loathsome in the extreme, are now marked 
by the pure influence of Christianity. The Samoan, or NaVf 
igators^ cluster, a0brds a spectacle no less impressive~*a rapid 
advancement in civilization, knowledge, and religion. The 
schoolmaster finds constant employment, and the-press is in- 
cessant in its labours ; but both, it is said, lag behind the 
wishes of the converts. Their attendance, too, upon Divine 
worship^s so regular, that the chapel, which contains about 
a thousand, is usually well filled. 

The Society Islands still retain the principles received 
from the early missionaries; and though in all cases the 
seed has not produced sixty or even thirty fold, it never- 
theless continues to manifest the powers of vitality, and to 
prove its heavenly origin. At Huaheine, the congregation, 
which amounts to atK>ut eight hundred, show a growini; 
attachment to th^ means of grace ; and it is gratifying to 
learn that tl^^ increase is, generally sj)eakihg, from among 
the young, who, in proportion to their years, advance ia 
knowled^ and piety. At Raiatea, the average of the Chris- 
tian flock is four hundred and fifty, the communicants beine 
now a hundred and fifteen. The means of instruction, botE 
in schools and throq^h the medium of the press, are sedu- 
lously applied, all being directed towards the Mvancement 
of- the social interests and eternal welfare of the people at 

Prom the Marquesas, the rep(>rts are less favourable than 
could be wished. It is confessed that the missionary at Santa 
Christina has not yet been favoured to behold any fruit 
arising from his selfCdenying labotirs. His work continues to 
be peculiarly a work of faith; for if any of the good seed 
sown by him has taken root, there is no visible result to 
attest the fact. The people still manifest the same indiffer- 
ence to the Grospel which they have always shown, and even 
seem insensible to the advantages they would derive from a 
knowledge of some of the useful arts, which he has endeav- 
oured to teach them. Early in 1839^ "ten more Romish 
missionaries" landed at his station, from whence three of 
•them subsequently proceeded to Nuluva. The others have 
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taken positions ia Tarioas parts of the island; and the imr 
posing cerenionial of their worship, their insinuating mwikf 
aers, and their skill in working on the self-interested motir«9 
of the people, have produced some effect. Still, i( does not 
appear that, sinoe the arrival of these zealous teachers, anj 
general movement has taken place in their favour, while th» 
religious instruction communicated by the Protestant minisr 
ter IS at least as well received as formerly.* 

By an arrangement, to which allusion has been made in a 
furegoiog chapter, the Friendly Islands were consigned tQ 
the charge of the Westeyan Missionaries, who have prose^ 
cuted their labours with a considerable deeree of success. 
The chief pf Yavaoo, who had assumed the title of King 
Gkx>rge, issued, about three years ago, a code of laws, in 
which, though there is a deep tincture of barbarism, we caii 
trace the connexion between Christianity and the improve 
ment of social life. In the first statute, he joins logethof 
murder, theft, adultery, and the retailing of ardent spirits^ 
Suicide, or even the attempt to destroy life^ is prohibit«4 
under a. severe penalty; and "should one die from taking 
poison, he shall not be buried in the Christian's buriaC 
grouna, or as a Christian." He directs that all his subject* 
shall attend to the duties of religion towards Qod ; that thej 
shall keep hol^r the Sabbath-day. by abstaining from theiif 
worldly avocation^; and by attending to the preaching of tht 
Word. It' is added, that should ahy man " come to the chapel 
fo^ the purpose of sport or to disturb the worship, should hi9 
insult the minister or disturb the Congregation, he shaU Ini 
taken and bound, ind be fined for every such offence as Ihe 
judge shall determine.'' 

It is not difficult to perceive the dictation of the mission* 
aries in most of the laws, as well as in the pains and penaV 
ties. Every person convicted of selling araent spirits shall 
pay a fine to the king of twenty-five dollars, and be liable to 
nave the liquor taken from him. In the case of a (nan. either 
living ashore or from on ship-board, being drunk ana caus- 
ing disturbance, he shall be imprisone4; and for the first ol^ 
fence pay a fine of eight dollaro, to be doubled if the misde* 
meanor be repeated. Should a person living on shore en* 
tice a seaman to leave his vessel, he shall pays fine of eighik 

* Sliimonarjr Report for 1840, p. 10-18. W« refrain from entering into 
deters relative to the Aiutml and PaninotiM Islaiide, in both of irhiek 

npt the Gospel has been sogne time leoeiTed, and the priiiciplei of inr 
ry established. The bafldtnf has not yet assumed an impoeiaf a|fc> 
pearance, nor raised its tarrsts into the air ; bat the fonndationst we tnift» 
are ao deeply laid, that neither accident lor violejioe wiU iMMMrt th»n» 

£c3 
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dollars ; and should any one know of such desertion or se- 
ducement, and not give notice^ he also shall be fined accord- 
ing to the nature of the offence. Shoald a man leave his wife 
Imd refuse to return, she shall claim his plantations^ and what-, 
ever other property he may have possessed; and in case a 
Woman forsake her husband, she shall be broaght back to 
him, and should she decline to remain, it shall not be lawful 
for her to marry so long as he lives. Penalties are also en- 
acted against tattooing and other idolatrous ceremonies; 
against leaving the island in a clandestine manner: against 
me attempt to enslave or sell any individual; and, finally, 
against cutting down timber without liberty so to do. 

'Addressing his chiefs, the sovereign of Vavaoo reminds 
them that it is his desire his subjects should live in peace, 
and serve God in sincerity. " Therefore, I wish ypu to al- 
low to your people some time for the puipose of working for 
themselves, and that you divide to each or them laiid for tneir 
own use, that they may have means of living, and of contrib- 
ating to the cause of God." It is farther enacted, that, in 
ease of an Englishman or any other foreigner wishing to re- 
main in the land, he shall be expected to obey the laws, and 
S've aid, in whatever way he may have the means, towards 
e support of the government; and, in return, he is promis- 
ed ample protection both of person and property. It is de- 
creed by the same authority that no one snail be put to death 
except by the express command of the king; a prerogative 
which is not extended to any of the inferior chiefs, from whose 
number the ordinary jud^ are selected. 

Such arrangements, spiritual and seculair, denote a consid- 
erable advancement in civilization, and are, not without rea- 
son, regarded as a triumph gained by the dause of humanity 
and of Divine truth. A similar remark may be applied to 
the Sandwich Islands, where the improving influence of com- 
merce has been added to the elements of literature and of 
Christian knowledge.* 

From the source indicated below, we are enabled to give 
some account of Boki, the chief who accompanied the king 
and queen to England, find who had the honour to obtain an 
audience of George the Fourth at Windsor: On the 2d of 
December, 1829, be' sailed for the island of Erromango, one 
of the New Hebrides, having under his command the two na- 

* We haTe had the good fortune to obtain a manaseript Diarj or Note- 
book, kept l)y a diatingraished officer who spent some time in the Sandwich 
Islands, aa weU as in those of the Societj rroup. His information comes ' 
down to the year 183fi, since which period there has not been any material 
alteration either at Otaheite or Woohoo. 
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tlonal brig^s, Tamehameha and Karaimoku, with crews of 
^85 and 100 respectively. The object of the expedition was 
to establish a colony, alter lading the vessels with sandalwood 
for the China market. It is known that, in the course of his 
voyage, he touched at the island of Rotumah, situated in lat. 
12° 29' south, and long. 1.70° 57' east, whence he carried away 
a hundred and eighty of the natives, with the view of aug- 
menting the number of his settlers. He was never ailerward 
heard of; and it is believed that his ship blew up at sea, ow- 
ing to the quantity of powder she had On board, and the e:^- 
treme carelessness of the sailors, who seem quite insensible 
to such danger. The Raraimoicu reached Erromango; l)Ut 
the warriors who landed suffered ^o much from sickness and 
the hostility of the inhabitants, that they speedily re-embarked, 
and directed their course to Honoruru. Their evil destiny 
continued td pursue them ; ibr of the whole armanoent, only 
twelve men, a woman, and a boy, returned to their native 
shore. The reader will not reauire to have the inference sng- 

tested t9 him, that stich an nnclertaking evinces a considera- 
le degree of enterprise on the part ol" the Sandwich Island- 
ers, who know how tq estimate the importance of a mercan- 
tile marine, trade, and colonies. Boki, who was much de^ 
Toted to the English, seems to have imbibed their spirit. He 
was the most popular of all the leaders; and hehce, during 
several years alter his loss, his countrymen cherished the 
hope that he waiT still alive, and would at len^ih appear 
among them crowned with success. 

It is remarked that the men of Woahoo and Owhyhee make 
excellent seamen, numbers cf whom find constant employ- 
ment on board whale-ships. Manv of them have made v)oy- 
ages to the United States, the Spanish Main, and other distant 
parts of the world, and usualFy returti to spend iheir earnings 
among their relations, where food stilL bears a lo\V priCe, es- 
timated in the currency of civilized nations. In former times, 
like all tribes at the same stage of social lite, they were much 
addicted to pilfering. But this propensity, we are assured, 
no longer exists; and it is even asserted that there is not a 
more honest people on the face of the earth, it is perfectly 
safe to leave the doors of the houses occupied by Europeans 
open at all hours of the day and night, and if any lost article 
is picked up in the streets, notice is immediately given, that 
the owner may recover his property. This salutary and im- 
portant refortnation is due to the laborious exertions of the 
missionaries, who have acquired a powerful influence over 
the public mind. . '^One day," says the journalist to whom 
«re nave referred, **1 met at Honoruru a kanaka, or stave, 
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carrying a long pole vith a siUr handkerchief at the top of it; 
and upon being asked why he was thus parading the streeta^ 
he replied that he was trying to find the person to whom the 
article belonged/' ' '* Another instance, among many of the 
same description that might be adduced, will show the moral 
influence exercised by Christianity upon the natives. The 
captain of a whale-ship related to me that he received a visit 
from an old kanaka^ who brought on board with him two 
sacks of potatoes, which he presented to him, saying that im 
had come to relieve his conscience by dischaiging a debt which 
he owed; having, before he became a Christian, delivered to 
him but eighteen sacks of potatoes, and received payment .£bur 
twenty." 

Some visiters lament that the missionaries, while they harVe 
improved the morals of the people, have so far broken in upon 
innocent habits as to render them less cheerful and less attei|> 
tive to personal cleanliness. Formerly they had numerous 

fames, such as running, wrestling, and throwing the spear; 
ut these have been generally discontinued, as being either 
loo nearly allied to their idolatrous usages, or tending to en- 
courage a spirit of gambling. The consequence is, that their 
manly sports have ceased ; even swimming and bathing are 
in a great measure prohibited; and hence, it is alleged, what- 
ever the Sandwich islanders may have gained in the wav of 
religious improvement, they have certainly lost much of their 
personal neatness, masculine character, and, more especially, 
of that dexterity in bodily exercise which formerly distin- 
guished ihem. They are evidently Itecoming more timid; 
even the tone of veice and expression of countenance have, in 
many <!a8e8, undeigone a manifest change, arising, it is ima- 
gined, from the subdued manner and senous look which they 
are taught to assume. " Too much cannot be said in favour 
of the missionaries for the successful efforts they have made 
to civilize and educate the natives ; but it is to be regretted 
that their zeal too Often carries them into extremes, the resoU 
rather of sectarian prejudice than of true religion. Hence, a 
native is punished if be should be seen on horseback, or okn- 
king a fire, or cooking a pig on Sunday. T-he late attempts 
to prevent foreign .residents from drinking wine and spiritnons 
liquors at their own tables, to close the Dilliard-room, and to 
take away the horses of those who rode out on Sunday for 
iuiocent recreation, appear to me vexatious and despotic, and 
to emanate rather fiom enthusiasm than from jastkse or soond 
policy.*** 

* We onglit, perhftptf to nastioii. tKat tM author of Hm joaml wdm W* 
-fen OS addiMMd tlie aiMisMriM llMaMBlvM en the 
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In proportion as we become acquainted with the habits of 
ihe South Sea Islanders, we perceive more clearly the 
founds and reasons of their original laws. The removal of 
some of the old restrictions had not added either to their com- 
fort or their domestic improvement. In the time of Tame- 
hameha, they were strictly forbidden to sleep, eat, and drink 
together, as they now do, in the same room, and a breach of 
this regulation was punished with death ; but the missiona- 
ries having abolished the taboo as applicable to these usages, 

and received from one of them the following reply : " I receiyed your kind 
note last evening, ttwether with the accompanying memorandum, for all of 
which 1 beg YOU will accept my very grateful acknowledginents. 

** For the frank and friendly manner in which you have expressed your 
views with respect to our work and the state of the neople, for the valuable 
hints you have given relative to the improvement or the nation, as well as 
for the uniform gentlemanly deportment you have exhibited to tho gen* 
t^men with whpm I have the happiness to be associated in the missionaiy 
work, my bivthren join with me in tendering you our cordial thanks, and 
th«^ assurance of our kind withes for your best prosperity, 

" We ought not, perhaps, however, to conceal our apprehensions that you 
may have Men materially misled with reference to the prohibition, by au- 
thority, of the innocent amusements of the people. We certainly are nol 
aware that the healthful exercises of swimming, riding on the surf-board, 
or on horseback, or any athletic eifercises to which the peofde are attached, 
disconnected with immorality, ve prohibited. In these exercises we would 
allow and encourage our own.-chudrenf and certainly we would not have 
force employed to restrain the people. 

" Wcdo not think the people are becoming ibnre filthy. Hiere certain- 
Iris an increase of attention to their dress and habitations in some respects, 
uuragh, perhaps, their eating and sleeping in the same houses may give, in 
•bme instances, the appearance of less neatness in their dwellings. As to 
the degree of time and attention which the people devote, or are requested 
to devote, to evangelical pursuits, your views may perhaps be corrected, if 
I assure you that we maintain, unswervingly, that aU attention to religion 
■honld be vobmUay ; that no compulsion can force the human mind to offer 
aocepteUe worship or service to \)od ; and that as to matter of fact, we do 
not tnink the people generally ooiuiected with our schools, or who attend 
oar meetings, spend on an average more than one hour a day in the school, 
and one hour a day in devotional exercises. 

*' It is true that many persons of leisure spend more time in amusing 
themselves with a book, a pen, or a slate, and thus beguile some hours 
which would otherwise, pernaps, have been devoted to very uoprofitable 
anjoyments. The mistakes and errors ^ the geveknment must not be char* 

Cd upon us, nor must the adoption of good laws be put to our account, un- 
M these result from the diffusion of the divine truths of the Christian re- 
ligion, ^he light of which shines in thei inspired Bible, and the examples of 
thos«^ who attempt to follow its dictates. 

** The encouragement of industnr and profitable labour we feel to be an 
important object at which we ougnt to aim, not only as the means of an 
honourable and comfortable tife^ but as a grand safeguard against immorality 
and eveiy vice, and as a Christian duty inculcated in the sacred Scnpturea. 

** I hope my statement may assist in furnishing some estimate of tne real 
ftate of things at the islands. I still hope to meet you before you leava. 
If not, allow me po beg that yoa will favour me with your addresa, and Iw- 
litve mo to bS)" dto. 
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H cannot be 8«jrpripiag> (hat tbe. people fenenUji iiaye lettm* 
fard to cleanliness. 

In defence of missions, the following facts aie add^ce^ 
which are not in any degree exaggerated or too highly coV 
•ored. Answering the question, "What good have the? 
^nel" the journalist remarks, that "in 1819, the Sandwica 
(slanders were all inveterate thieves, and they considered 
guilt to consist only in not concealing a tbeil When a white 
man landed, he oould scarcely call his hat his own : the men 
and women cohabited promiscuously; idolatry oi a horrid 
nature existed ; and human sacrifices were practised. The 
high-priest could pray, or rather frighten, any one to death. 
How different is it now I A foreigner can sleep with his 
doors open, and expose every article of his luggage without 
the least danger of being robted. The natives seriously be- 
lieve that if they break the eighth commandment, their bod- 
ies, aAer death,, will be condemned to everlasting flames. In 
many other respects their morals are wonderfully changed 
for the better. The women no longer swim on board ships ; 
the marriage ceremony is regularly established ; infonticide 
has been abolished; and something like ties of domestic hap- 
piness are beginning to be visible. In short, the islanders 
oelieve that the missionaries have pointed out to them a shoit 
way to heaven, and do not doubt of punishment and reward 
in a future world. Many of them, too, act according to their 
belief, so far as the natural weakness of human nature will 
permit. The state of society has consequently been impro^ 
▼ed. Besides, thirty thousand of the natives can now read 
and write; many can cipher as far as long division, while 
others are learpmg navigation, that is, the use of the coii»- 
pass, and bow to ascertain the latitude and longitude. Their 
teachers are the missionaries, who have translated and print- 
ed the* New Testament in the Kanaka language; and when 
I left, they were about publishing a book on geography, 
interspersed with historical tales suited to the undferstanoing 
of their pnpils. Add to all this, that the missionaries are 
certainly sincere in their evangelical labours: that thalr 
moral conduct is exemplary; and that they are always ready 
to extend the field of conversion, bv exposing themselves 
amoDg the ferocious inhabitants of other isles ; and thus you 
will admit that their over-zeal deserves to be judged with 
moderation. I will always maintain that great, verv great, 
praise is due to them for Christianizing the natives; becaaae 
the effects are decidedly good in a moral point of view, aoC 
to say anything of the still more important object of 
aools." 
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Ifi lieviewiiig the condact of missionaries, it should not km 
i^Tgotten th«t people in a rade state must be made to feel the 
Iwnds imposed npon them by religion. The faith of a bar- 
iMUian applies to his daily habits, his food, his dwelling, and 
his raimem; and though it may prove a yoke too heavy for 
faim to bear, his reverence for the gods whom he has been 
taught to acknowledge induces him every day to do and suf- 
fbr more things to wtiich no feeling but the dread of an aven-> 

5ini^ power coukl command his submission. Some time must 
lereiore elapse before the native of Oiaheite, Woahoo,' or 
New Zealand, can be held qualified to enjoy the intellectual 
or spiritual libertv wherewith the Gtospel will in due time 
make all mankind free. Those who were so long accustom- 
ed to the taboo could not at once be safely emancipated from 
all restraint; and assuredly in no respect did the teachers in 
the Sandwhich and Georgian Islands exercise their authority- 
with greater wisdom than in proscribing the use of inioxica- 
ting fluids, licentious games, and promiscuous bathing. The 
only error with which they seem chargeable, is the attempt 
to extend similar restrictions to foreign residents, to the mas- 
ters of ships, and even to the families of the British and 
American consuls, some of whom appear to complain that 
^* thirst i^ elevated into the rank of a Christian virtue."* 

It is gratifyin|f to read 4he following details regarding the 
progress of religion and learning at Lahaina. in the island of 
Mowee. ** In the evening we went to look at a meeting- 
house, a handsome stone building, not quite finished, wiSi 
galleries for the congregation. This church, when comple- 
ted, will accommodate at least four thousand persons. The 
belfry and pulpit, indeed all the masonry and carpentry, are 
of excellent workmanship; and the whole, including a spa- 
cious burial-ground, is enclosed with a stone wall five leet 
high and two feet thick. The meeting-houses at the other 
tnissionary stations on the islands are equally capacious, al- 
though not sufficiently so for the very numerous congrega- 
tions that attend them ; bnt they are constructed merely of 
IMsts, rafbers, aad dried grass, and will not stand more thm 
ibar ior five years. At Lahaina, it was intended to com- 

* bi dw diuy now b^fiira va, m obwirv wmnnl e«tne« which animad* 
«vt nth«r mrtnlj on tiie '^eztreme religious leal which partakea m 
much of hicotiy.** Bat the tuthor, nevertheless, admits that the mission- 
"KiUn have done mcalealaUe good to the igaoraat aborigines. " Were it 
«et,>indead, fbr this oiroomstanca," h« adds, ** it would require the patience 
•«f «Job to conform or listen to their never-ending religious acta. On board 
we had prayers and grace eight times a day, that is, before and after break- 
SMt, dinner, and tea, below : and in the morning ud evening on deek, ibt 
thft\mfltefaUh«ida.<» 
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mence in a few days the building of a college or high-school, 
for teaching mathematics, geography, navigation, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin. I ought to have mentioned, that wherever 
there is a church, there is a school,; besides which, others, 
under the direction of native teachers, are scattered about 
pretty thickly throughout the islands, all being numerously 
and constantly attended, not only by children, but also by 
full-grown men and women, many upward of fifty years of 
age. It is as surprising as pleasing to observe the great 
progress the old and young have made in reading, writing, 
and ciphering, and how much they are taken u]} with their 
books and slates. It is computed that upward ol' 20,000 can 
.communicate "by letter, which they are extremely fond of do- 
ing; and every vessel that passes from one island to another 
conveys an extensive correspondence. I have beep amused 
to see them finish^ fold up, wafer, and direct their letters, all 
which they do in a very odd and peculiar manner." 

It is extremely gratifying to find that in the Sandwich 
Island^ social improvement follows closely in the path of 
learning and religion. I'o the southeast of Qonoruru is a 
fine plain of two miles in extent, which is used as a mall or 
drive evjery evening in the week except Sunday. The king, 
the foreign merchants, and numerous natives^ of i)oth sexes, 
are seen riding in this public place a little before sunset ; 
amounting sometimes to a hundred equestrians, whose pres- 
.ence gives an air of gayety not less agreeable than surprising 
to the transient visiter, especiallv as the riders, male and fe- 
male, display no small skill in tne management of their hor- 
ses, which have been introduced irom Mexico and Chili. 
The " corso" can generally boast of four or five neat gigs and 
stanhopes, and now and then of a four-wheeled carriage be- 
longing to the governor, drawn by kanakas instead of horses, 
when be goes short distances. Kahumanu, the queen-dow- 
ager, used to be drawn about in the like manner, in a sort of 
wicker-box placed on four wheels. It is admitted, at the 
same time, that the foreign society is not, in general, very 
polished, and even that some of the residents are of doubtfiu 
character, having made their appearance on the island how 
and whence no one knows. The occasional visiters are chiefs 
ly the masters of American whale-ships, whose pursuits and 
conversation do not contribute much to the refinement of the 
natives. There are, however, besides the consuls and mis- 
sionaries, several highly respectable individuals, who have 
acquired considerable property by means of trade and com- 
mercial speculations. The billiard- room at Honoram is 
described as '< the best that can be seen in any pan of the 
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world. It forms a separate building, compact and neatly fin- 
ished. The table is on the second floor, in a spacious apart- 
ment, kepi exceedingly clean, being well ventilated by day, 
and tastefully lighted up at night."* 

But amid these tokens of improvementi painful proofs are 
everywhere making themselves manifest that the natives are 
doomed to extinction, from the operation of causes more or 
less connected with the arrival of the white men. in refer- 
ence to the Sandwich Islands, it is mainti^fted that their 
number has diminished at least one half since the days of 
Captain Cook, who estimated the population ' of the whole 
group at four hundred thousand. The same great navigator 
calculated that the inhabitants of Otaheite amounted to^not 
less than two hundred and four thousand. They are' now, 
we are assured, reduced to eight thousand; and the same 
comparative diminution has taken place in the contiguous 
isles, so that the gross sum does not exceed sixteen thousand, 
including all ages and degrees. 

There is reason to believe that the grounds on which Cap- 
tain Cook founded his conclusions were extremely falla- 
cious, the population at all times being so fugitive and un- 
certain in any particular place, that no correct inference 
could be drawn as> to the amount of the whole. - It is the 
opinion of the missionaries that the Georgian and Society 
Islands, with their dependances, contain nearly fifty thousand 
inhabitants. But they do not conceal that the natives them- 
selves, jceply sensible of the decrease which has taken place, 
even within the recollection of those roost advanced in years, 
anticipate with horror the annihilation which now appears 
inevitable. The priests of a former age denounced the de- 
struction of the people as one of the greatest punishments the 
ffods could inflict; and they foretold the period when "the 
uin (bulrush) shall grow and the cdral shall spread, but men 
shall cease.'' Pomare, addressing a European, said, *< Yoa 
have come to see us under circumstances very diflerent from 
those under which your countrymen formerly visited out an- 
cestors. They came in the era of men, when the islands 
were inhabited, but you are come to behold just the remnuir 
of the people." 

It admits not of any doubt that the circumstances of so<^- 
ety must at some time have been more favourable, not Only 
to the preservation, but to the increase of the inhabitants, or 
they could not have been so numerous as they were a century 

* We can bardlj suppose that the rereredd author seriouslj intends to 
Miduoe this as an endenoe of r««2 ** social improvement."— iim. Ed. 

Pp 
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ago. There is no qnestioD that depopalation had taken plac* 
to a considerable extent prior to the epoch of Wailis'^ voy^ 
a^e, however difficult it may be to discover the caases which 
1^ to it. Infanticide and human sacrifices, added to the de- 
structive wars in which they were wont to engage, will ac- 
count in part for the disappearance of whole villages formerly 
occupiedT by large families; but as these atrocities were not 
of recent origin, they do not fully explain the evil which the 
nhilanthropist most deeply deplores. There is less difficulty 
in tracing to their source the loss of life and other calamities 
which have occurred since Europeans established a footing 
in the South Sea. Diseases of various kinds have been in- 
troduced, compared with which the maladies incident tp the 
climate were mild and» innocuous. The use of intoxicating 
drinks has likewise proved extensively fatal ; still, it must m 
acknowledged that all the causes assigned by the native 
priest and Uie foreign missionary do not appear adequate to 
the explanation of the melancholy fact. We therefore turn 
vith greater satisfaction to the assurance that, although the 
Polynesians, a few years since, appeared on the verge of ex- 
tinction, they are now. under the renewing influence of true 
religion and morality, rapidly increasing. When the people 
of the Society group in general embraced Christianity, the 
teachers recommended that a correct register of the births and 
deaths in each of the islands should be regularly kept ; and 
it was found that, from the operation of the causes just eniN 
meratedj^ven after the crimes in which they originated had 
ceased, the number of deaths exceeded the amount of births. 
About the year 1820 they were nearly equal, and since that 
period population has been steadily advancing.* 

But the hope which we are thus taught to cherish is not a 
little cooled by the reflection that, in all parts of the world 
where Europeans have been permitted to establish colonies, 
^e natives have gradually disappeared, losing at once their 
name and their inheritance. To efiect such a consumma^ 
Honj it is not necessary to revive the cruel bondage inflicted 

* Ellis, vol. i., p. 108. The author of* the MS. joornal states, on the aii^ 
Uiority of John Youngs (the person of whomVanconver gives so iuterostinf 
an account), that infanticide was not practised at the Sandwich Ishinds on- 
^1 foreiniers settled among the inhabitants. ** The crews of vessels that 
visited the group formed connexions with the women, who, findin|^ thdhr 
children unjMrotected by their absent fathers, bad recourse to the rnoM of 
flhild-murder, sometimes before and sometimes afUr the birth of their off- 
tpriug. Hence arose this unnatural cause of depopulation'^ which, althongft 
it is most strictly prohibited, is still secretly practised." 

We doubt the soundness of this hypotbesis. as applicable to the origin of 
the evil, though it may accouBt in aome dsgssa in its extensioa. 
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bjr Oortez or ths atrocities commuted by Pizarto. Th^re 
aeems to be a certain incompatibility between the tastes of 
(he savage and the pursuits ol civilized man, which, by a pro- 
cess more easily mariced than ezplainedi leads in the end to 
the extinction of the former. The primitive inhabitants of 
America, both north and sooth, continue to decrease, evea 
voder the benign influence of institutions calculated to pro- 
mote their welfare. Africa, too, wherever it has been pene- 
trated by white men, presents the same melancholy phenom- 
enon. In all parts of the globe, indeed, where the exotic takes 
iDot, the indigenous plants wither and decay ; and we tear 
that, notwithstanding the favourable symptoms just recorded, 
Polynesia will not prove an exception. 

It is a singular fact, recorded by the missionaries, that dis- 
ease has followed their steps in most of the islands whick 
they have visited, even where no such personal intercourse 
has taken place as would afford an explanation on the ordi- 
nary principles of medical science. A similar observation, 
applies to New Zealand, where the people appear to have la- 
boured under sickness hitherto unknown. A professional 
mntleman, whose services were required at the station of 
Kaitai, writes as follows: "I regret to state that there haa 
been more disease among them during this period than has 
ever been observed at any previous epoch of their history. 
ita nature also appears to be quite new, and such as they ap- 
pear never to have suffered from before. It has, in many i£ 
Its features, resembled the influenza prevailing of late years 
in England, which brought with it so much moitality ; and 
ttiis, in like manner, has been yer^ destructive." In allusion 
to another ailment, the same writer observes, that " the epi* 
demic from which they have beei^ more recently suffering 
has been more general, and of much more serious results to 
them. By it their numbers have been sadly thinned, and 
many have been carried off in a sudden and unexpected man- 
ner. It appears to have been of an erysipelatous charactei*, 
and produced by the same causes as the former affection. 
During the last two months, the applications from the natives 
for the relief of this disease have been almost incessant; and 
at Paihaia alone, I should think medicine has been adminis- 
tered to not fewer than twelve hundred patients."* 

. * PlrooMdinK»'of due Chavch If iMionaiy Society. Thirtj*iUBtli Tear, p, 
104, IM. The aathor of tbe commanicatiooii referred, to ie Mr. Ford, who 
WM eent out knr the society in Decemlier, 183tf , and whose ** primary objed 
is to benefit the New'2^alanden medically." In ailosiou to the nativ«a» 
it is remarked by Mr.. DiiTis, a natiasioaary* that *' in times of sickness they 
have no necessary comforts to support them. The treatment of the sick by 
those who still adhere to thuir old saperttitious customs, is alio a gmt 
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In the islands to which these remarks ajiply, the progress 
of the Gospel, though occasionally interrupted, is extremely 
gratifying, and mnst, at no distant period, take possession of 
the whole region. There is now more than a little leaven to 
leaven the unregenerate lump. Thousands of our conntiyr 
men are hastening thither, carrying with them the arts, the 
science, the literature, and the religion of England ; armed| 
too, with a moral power which cannot fail to subdue the sav- 
age hearts of the aborigines, and furnished with the mean&of 
civilization, which, though they were inclined, they cannot 
long oppose. New Zealand, it is almost certain, will never 
again witness such sad scenes as passed in it a few years 
ago, when Christian ministers were attacked and their sta- 
tions demolished. Not fewer than a thousand natives were 
in arms, or following the footsteps of their sanguinary war- 
riors, who, in proportion to their j>uccess in the fight, indul- 
ged the horrid propensities of cannibalism. A missionary ob- 
serves, that '*the smell of their garments, and the packages 
of human flesh which some of them were carrying as presents 
to chiefs at a distance, quite tainted the atmosphere. It might 
appear like casting pearls before swine to speak to the na- 
tives to-day, intoxicated as they were with blood ; but I could 
not help warning difierent groups, as I passed along, of the 
punishment which would await their diabolical wickedness 
m another world. Who can describe the feelings of disgust 
and abhorrence which the whole scene was circulated to ex- 
cite! Dead to sM emotion, the victors, holdins by the hair, 
shook in our faces the heads of their vanquished foes ; direct- 
ed our eyes to the bones and hands which they were carrying 
in bundles on their backs, and even offered us the flesh for 
food. A boy, not sixteen years of age, stuck up within two 
yards of our fencing a shrivelled human heart."* 

The nnmber of natives killed amounted to abont four hun- 
dred, besides women and children, to whom, on such occa- 
sions, no mercy is shown. Nor were the insurgents content 
with the revenge which they obtained over the enemies of 
their tribe : they destroyed the missionary station at Roloroa, 
laid violent hands on the teachers, and plundered a similar 
establishment at Mataraata. But since the year 1836 there 
has not been any similar outbreak. The chiefs, respecting 

SMBiit of inoraasing their patients' nckoen, and depopuHitiiig th» conataj. 
As soun ss a person becomes iU, he is made ^saored,' and is not allowed to 
remain in a house, and being exposed to the open air, or merely pratoeied 
bf a temporary shed, his sickness increases, and death in most cases ia tte 
natural conseqaence, particularly if it ha^vpen to be the winter mtrnm «f 
the year.'*>-Jtepor<« p. 61. 
^ Scottish Bfissiooary Register, yoL. xix., p. 1S8, 
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th(8 power of Great Britain, alid dreading retribmion at tb«. 
hands of the local goverament, bare so ^r culti crated peace 
with one another as not to endanger the pen>onal safety of 
Europeans, especially of those who labour for their advance- 
ment in Divine knowledge and civilization.* 

This sentiment of reverence, mixed wiih wholesome fear^ 
will be henceforth greatly increased when they know that the 
religious instmction of the people is conducted by persons 
under the immediate sanction of the crown, acting. through 
ih% regular channel of authority. We have already: men- 
tioned that the committee of the Missionary Society m Lon* 
don had opened a communication with the Bishop of Aus- 
tralia, in order to secure an dccasional exercise or the epia^ 
oopal functions in New Zealand; and also that, aAer due 
deliberation, a unanimous opinion was expressed as to the 
expediency of planting the Church there in ** the full integrity 
of its system." No sooner was the sovereignty of the queen 
9vet that colony formally announced, than this suggestion 
was made the basis of an arrangement which, under the Di- 
vine blessing, must produce, in favour of all classes of the 
inhabitants, the most beneficial results. 

In respect to the natives, it may be remarked that, though 
iaeapable of deciding in nice points of doctrine or ritual, they 
have penetration enough to note distinctions in the outward 
estate of those by whom such matters are pressed on their at- 
tention. At the earliest stage of missiooary enterpr»e, the 
tondition of the teachers was, perhaps, of \e»s consequence, 
fliere being no standard by which either their attainments or 
ibcir place in society could be determined by their simple 
eatechumens; but now that a more iceneral intercourse has 
Mieoeeded, and the gradations of rank have become familiar 
to their eyes, an advantage, it is manifest, will attend the more 
elevated position to which the ministers of the Gospel are 
raised in the Eastern colonies. Such an improvement has 
tiecome not only suitable, but in souie degree necessary, ow- 
ing to the settlement of numerous emigrants both from Great 
Britain and America, who have recently established them* 

* Th« impreffion iMMle on the miads of the leaden br their knowledge 
that oar coontnrmen have the power ai well as the inclination to punish 
them for their ferocities, is strikiofirly ezennplifif>d by the foUowinir occai^ 
jmce : A, missionarVf in endeaTouring^ to convince them of their sin. said, 
*' Friends, your deeds are written in a book.*' ** Int«rmptnv[^ me with im- 
j^enee, * What book V cried the chief speaker. He feared that the Ei^ 
pofMans had been writing tn King William. His fmpatience waft wr»QglK 
w» to-the highest pitch, and I was obliged to assume a serious >air, and ••¥, 
*< The buok is in hearen.* *■ Oh ! rery good,' he refrfied, aaemijic to W rmmj 
nliered by the explfnation." 

Pf9 
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selres in that part of the South Sea. In islands where ire 
hare consuls and mercantile companies, it is proper that we 
^ould also have the mea^^ of grtce rogmlarly supplied and 
dnly administered. M orto es^ciailjr are such arraneements 
imperative in New Z^land, which is now included in the 
foreign poss^sions|of her majesty, and therefore entitled to 
all the bfHefits of our liberal constitution. 

We leai;n,'from one whose residence in the country entitles 
his opinion to much respect, that the labours of the Anglican 
•Church among the natives have been equally beneficial and 
accejftable. The liturgy, he assures us, as translated into the 
language of the country, "has been, next to the preaching of 
IR Gospel and the use of the Holy Scriptures, one of the most 
efficacious means of Christian instruction. It is so simple, 
expresses so well the wants, both temporal and spiritual, of 
the people, and, like the Bible, from whence a lai^ part of 
it is derived, it so exactly meets every case, that it comes 
home to the experience, the heart, and the conscience ; tend* 
to awaken the unconverted; and is a source of comfort and 
consolation to the distressed sinner under his convictions, 
while the more advanced are edified by the spirituality of its 
petitions. My mind is more than ever convinced, from mj 
ministerial experience in New Zealand, of the eitsential va(- 
ne of a liturgical service to a people so uneducated and so 
imused to prayer. In this incomparable ^ form of sound wordsL* 
as well as in Scripture, we are led to place our whole depeno- 
ance upon a reconciled God through a crucified Redeemer : 
Christ, and Christ alone, is there made the foundation of oar 
hope of pardon and of ^erlasting blessedness; and I believe 
diat the sacred truths found in our Book of Common Prayer, 
which are constantly sounding in the ears and falling from 
die lips of the natives, have been one of the grand means ot 
bringing them to their present state of mind. Translated into 
the New Zealand language, our liturgy is most strikingly 
beautiful. When any strange natives come into the chapel 
and hear it, they say, * Ah ! those are not native prayers : if 
we did as those persons pray for us to do, we should be very 
different from what we are ; we should cast away all our sins; 
we should believe in their God, and be like them in all their 
doings.* "♦t ' 

* An Accoant of New Zealand and of the Formation and Proprreas of th* 
Chnrch Miaaionary Society'a MiMioo in the Northern laland. Bj the Rer. 
William Yate, Ac, p, IQtt. Mr. Yafee aupplies a case illuatratire of the fm^ 
cility with which the native! are indaced to beUeTe, or, rather, to profmmm 
belief, and the motive* on which they conaeat to admit the new religiMi. 

t See Note, p. 110. 
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Makios^ due allowance for ihe professional bia« undtr 
vbicb tbi$ autbor may be supposed lo bave wrii\en, do 0119 
will besitate to adoilt tbat to a rude people it must be of un- 
speakable advantage to bave a form of devotion supplied, 
combined witb tbe fundamental principles of tbeir faitb. 
Even in tbe most enligbteoed condition of society, tbe pious 
mind naturally seeks aid to enable it to discbarge arigbt tbat 
most important of all duties, an address to tbe tbrone of tbe 
heavenly grace, soliciting tbose tbings wbicb are requisite 
and necessary as well lor tbe body as tbe «oul. Tbe more 
veined and sensitive bis feelings are, tbe more diffidejit tbe 
worsbipper becomes ; and tbe more ignorant and obtuse be 
may be, tbe greater is bis need of being taugbt bow to pray. 
Tbe boor or tbe savage, wbo tbinks tbat in respect to ms 
.pu^gDoses tbe Almigbty is even sucb a one as bimself, imr 
))Qpftune8 and even expostulates in the most familiar terms, 
displaying an urgency and sometimes an impatience more 
natural to tbe wants and fears of tbe untaught barbarian than 
suitable to the attributes of tbe omniscient Creator. We 
willingly remain unacquainted witb tbe style or import of 
Ihe prayers which may have been offered up, from time to 
time, by the sensual Otaheitian, or the sanguinary New Zea- 
lander, when newly converted to the true I'aiib ; but we can 
appreciate the full amount of tbe contrast implied in the ex- 
clamation, when the liturgy was first heard, ** Those are not 
flative prayers 1" Hence, the philanthropist at home, who 
lakes pleasure in supplying the means by which so many 
praiseworthy efforts are made to turn tbe interesting tribes of 
the South Slea from darkness to light, will not now bave to 
iear, in regard to New Zealand, a repentance to be repented 
of—- a conversion which, in order to be effectual, must be le- 
aewed in principle as well as in form. 

Another great advantage resulting from the plan adopted 
by government to promote the religious improvement of the 
important eolony under consideration, wUl be found in tbe 
perseverance and steadiness of its operation, In tbe other 
islands, where such support coukl not be acquired, and where 

On a fhoABf eTenuiSt ftfter preaching to his congregation, he found hin^ 
aelf sarr6anded, at the door of his tent, by the greater number of thoa« 
who had been his anditon. The old chief) who thought he niost say some- 
Oiin^, cried, '* Come, friends, let os all believe ; it will do u^ no harm. Be- 
j]ieviagfO"rh»t will it do ? It will not kill as, for the white peo]»le do not die ; 
it will not make as ill, for the white people are not ill ; it will not make 
vs ashamed, for the white people are not ashamed ; therefore let as ail, all, 
all believe ; and perhaps it will make the white people's God gracious to 
«s 1 and ouc souls will nut be any longer deTilified, bat will be Chiistified, 
sod we shall all, all, all go to heaven.**— f. SiC 
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Celiaoce has fh i^me degree 4)een' placed on the Tolvataij 
aid of the natives, the triumphs gained by Christianity could 
BOt in all cases be secured. Tu this cause, as well as lo oth- 
ers ol' a more speculative nature, may be ascribed the partial 
failure of missionary labours in other parts of the world. Im 
relierence to Canada, for example, it has been remark«i that, 
if suffering and hardships in the prosecution of the great worit 
they had undertaken deserved applause and admiration, they 
had an undoubted right to be applauded and admired. They 
spared no labour and avoided no danger in the discharge of 
their important office; but it is to te deeply lamented that their 
pious endeavours did not meet with the success they desert 
ed, for there is hardly a trace to be found of them b^ond the 
eultivated parts of tbe country. "The whole of their long 
route I have often travelled ; and the recollection of snch a 
people as the missionariesijaving been there was confined to 
a few saperannuated Canadians, who had not left that coii»> 
try since the cession to England in 1763, and who paiticolav- 
ly mentioned the death of some, and the distressing situation 
of them all."* 

The chief ground of hope that the labour now expended la 
the islands of the Pacific will not be in vain, rests on Ae 
probability of success in the similar attempt to establish co»> 
nercial relations with the inhabitants, and thereby to aid re- 
ligious instruction by the resources of civilization. The aai*- 
vionary cause will always feel, weak and ihseenre if it be 
compelled to stand insulated from political aid and tbe opea 
couqtenance of the nation; and it is pleasant to observe tbai^ 
In our days, maxims influence the conduct of otir rulers, bodi 
wiser ana more generous than fonnerly directed the admin]»> 
tration ofihe colonies. But ii is manliest that, where the Mfi- 
ritorial pronerty belongs not to the crown, the goveramcat 
eannot act through any other channel except such as may be 
opened by trade or negotiation. 

We fed, accordingly, that this chapter would be imperfect 
did we not make a ww observations on the commerce of 
Polynesia, viewed in connexion with the improvement of the 
people. This species of intercourse, it is obvious, must he 
founded on the basis of A convenient position relative to the 
several tribes whose mutual wants are to be supplied, and 
also on the productions of their respective soils. With re- 
gard to the former, the Society, Sancfwich, and New Zealand 
jgroups present, perhaps^ the greatest inducements to the tnb- 

' * TnreU aeron the CobthieBt of North AaMrics, ^, latVDdvelioii fw 
sii. By Sir Alexaader MadMud*. • 
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der. The commodities, on the othar hand, which seem most 
Hkely to encourage adventure are common to the majority of 
the islands, if we except the whale-fishery, which has hither- 
to had its main establishment at Woahoo and the northern 
part of New Ulster. 

In point of situation, the Sandwich Isles have a great ad- 
rantage^ being on the direct route from the southern shores 
of Contmental Asia and the western coasts of America, the 
principal seat of the fur-trade. On this account commerce 
hsLS sprung up there almost spontaneously; and Honoruruhas 
become a depdt, whence not only Chinese, but European man- 
ufactures are reshipped and smuggled on shore at the ports of 
Mexico and other republican states, which hold out a great 
temptation to engage in such contraband speculations. The 
China market supplies a constant demand for furs and skins, 
which are obtained in the neighbourhood of Nootka Sound, 
for spirituous lianors, blankets, cutlery, and beads, Numer- 
ous vessels are ntted out at the same port for the islands be- 
yond the eauator, in search of b^hes-de-mer. pearls, oyster 
and turtle snells, sharks* fins, the esculent bira-nes(, and san- 
dalwood. The following list, transcribed from the manu- 
script in our possession, will show at once the nation, the 
tonnage, and the trade in which fifteen ships were employed : 



Name. 
Loatsa. 
Volunteer. 
Sttltaa. 
Chinchilly. 
Chance* 
Oonvoy. 
WMhiivton. 
ttarriett. 
Unity. 

Dolly w Danle. 
Oriffin. 
Truro. 
Denmark HiU. 

Alpha. 

Loriofe. 



TMiiufS. 
S21 
tM 
985 
147 

45 
,147 

ftS 

78 

67 
IM 
18S 

89 
252 

101 

03 



Flaf. 
Amenean. 



In what Tnda. 
California. 
CaUfurnia. 
Chinese. 
Fijee Islands. 
Sandwich islands. 
California. 



Sandwich Idanda. 



British. 

Sandwich Mends. 
American. 



Fijee Islands. 
Northwest Coafet. 
Society Islands. 
Northwest Coast.* 
Society Islands. 
Fitting oat for whal^ 

fishery. 
Wallace-Ishmd 

Turtle*. 
Central America. 



The ships of the Hudson's Bay Company, on their pas- 
sage from England to the Columbia Hiver, touch at Honom* 
rn for provisions and salt, which latter article can be procu* 
red from lakes or manufactured from the sea-water. Amer- 
ican, French, and other forei^ vessels, after disposing of 
their general cargoes on the Spanish Main, sometimes re- 
turn home bv the way of China, in which case they occa- 
sionsUy touch at the Suidwich cluster to sell the residue of 
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their goods. B«t perhaps Ifae greatest degree of haportaBOe 
ought to be attached to the whalenB, who make this station 
Sheir piincipal rendezvons twice a jear, at each of which sea- 
sons not fewer than seventy sail remain at anchor in one of 
the ports six or eight weeks. As many as eighty have been 
seen atonce^ though a number proceed to Hido and Lahaioa, 
where supplies are procured at a lower rale. It is unneces- 
sary to add that shipwrights, carpenters, painters, sailmakeis, 
and other raechaoics, have settjed in considerable numbers at 
the principal harbours. 

Considering that the Sanc^^ich Islands were discovered fay 
Captain Cook^ and twice formally ceded to Great Britain, 
first by Tamehameha to Vancouver, and next by Rihoriho, 
who m^de a voyage to Etfgland in order to ratify the a<i- 
knowledgment of bis vai^salage to our sovereign, it most be 
little gratifying to learn that Sie Americans enjoy four fifths 
of the trade, which is carried on as well with their owp coun- 
try as with Mexico and China. For a time, commeree lu^ 
4er the British flag was restricted by the privileges of the 
East India Conapany, which maide it necessary for our ves- 
sels to sail under that of the native government; an inconvft> 
nience which was sometimes attended with positive kxsa.^ 
For example, an English sloop was burned, the crew murdev- 
ed, and the cargo plundered at Otaheite, by order, or at least 
with the approbation of the queen, because the master nfvt- 
sed to pay what he considered unjustifiable chaises. The 
commander of her Britannic majesty's ship Comet, whicdi 
was then on the coast, did not deem it expedient to interfere^ 
for though he might know the property belonged to his eoiiii- 
trymen, he observed that the colours were those of the Sand- 
wich Islanders. 

The trade of the Pacific has hitherto been nothing compv 
red to its csmability of future extension under judicions man- 
agement. The Society Islands, in particular, have been 
long celebrated for their prolific soil and beautiful scenery. 
Replenished with luxuriant woods and a splendid vegetation, 
and enjoying, at the same time, the benefit of npmeroa^ 
streams, Otaheite, from the summit of its mountains to the 
jseashore, produces everywhere in abundance choice food for 
its inhabitants, as well as the materials of an extensive tra^ 
ie. To the breadfruit-tree may' be added the sugar-cane^ 
said to be superior to that of any other country, the vegeti^ 
Ues called panare and ap^, and the vee, a delicious kind of 
apple; all of which are indigenous, and grow spontaneoasljw 
£(weet potatoes, yams, plantains, arrowroot, the ti-plant, tM 
pine, the custard-apple, the muJibeiTy, guava, orange, II 
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dtron, grape. Gape gooseberry, and iratermeloo, are al89 
Cdioiig the gills which come from the heod of nature. PigB| 
goats, poultry, and homed cattle are now sufficiently numep- 
otts ; and the pork is celebrated among seamen for its fine flar 
TOur. The same islands furnish also a variety of excellent 
timber for building, whether ships or housed. The tamonee. 
the trunk of which is sometimes eight feet in diameter an^ 
twenty in circumference, gives a close, fine-grained wood, be^ 
ing more durable and of better appearance than mahogany. 
It is so hard, indeed, that the joiner finds great labour in con^ 
▼erting it into furniture. The parou, another species of tree, 
supplies an excellent material for boats, being so tough as 
never to split, and so elastic as hardly ever to-wear out. Botk 
kinds grow in great abundance, and might be exported to a 
very large extenr. It is, perha|^, of more importance to ob- 
serve, that both the earth and the atmosphere are favourable 
to the growth of the Vine, cotton, coffee, and sugar, the culti->. 
Vation of which would afibnl a lucrative employment to the 
people, augmenting the small returns which mey already de- 
rive from arrow-root and palm-oil. 

But in most respects New Zealatod presents the greatest 
&cility for commerce, as well as for establishing a valuable 
emporium between l^e Leeward groups of the Pacific and the 
shores of Elurope. The number of ships which now touch at 
the Bay of Islands, Auckland, and IVellington, exceed any 
expectation that could have been entertained even ten years 
ago. In the course of four months have been reckoned near- 
ly a hundred, including the whalers, chiefly Americans, who 
buy and sell to a considerable extent. The exports to Aus- 
tralia are becoming every day of more consequence, consist- 
fog of flax, maize, bark, pigs, pork, oil, lard, fish, potatoes, 
hams, mats, whalebone, sealskins, timber, and planks. These 
transactions are important, not only in a commercial point of 
view, but also as a certain test ol the progre^is made by the 
natives in civilization and the arts of social life. In the year 
1829, the articles chiefly in demand at the trading ports were 
ffunpowder, muskets, pistols, bullets. cartouch*boxes, flints, 
mad, and some cases of hatchets ana nails. At present, the 
most marketable goods are bales of clothes, blankets, prints, 
haberdashery, packets of slop-clothtng, brushes, and blacbi- 
ing. There is also a demand for " boxes of soap;" for the 
^ople are not only very careful of their dresses, but rnudk 
improved in their habits of cleanliness and heaJtb. Thejr 
purchase, also, though in small quantities, tea, sugar, bi^* 
cuits, and flour. Ironmongery is in great request; pots of 
diflerent kinds ; some tin-waMs, wd a Kttle crockery \ spades 
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far the eultiTation of their ground, bill-hooks, axes, and 
In the list from which these details are copied, we find four- 
teen cases of books, and nineteen of stationary. 

The whale-tiade, however, stands prominent in point ^t 
importance compared with all the other sources of wealth ^nd 
nayal power which have opened in New Zealand.' Hitherto, 
it must be acknowledged, the mother-country has not availed 
herself, to the full extent, of the advantages which the new 
colonies have presented, especially in regard to the enlarge- 
ment of the mercantile navy, viewed as a nursery for seamen. 
Several years ago, the Americans cpuld boast of having in 
the South Sea fishery about two hundred and fiily ships, each 
from three to Ave hundred tons burden. The officers and 
erew of every vessel amounted, on the average, to twenty-five 
individuals, five of whom may be considered as never having 
been at sea before. The voyage lasts generally about three 
y^ars, nearly the whole of which the sailors are afloat, expo- 
sed to all climates and every vicissitude of weather; the tem- 
pests of Cape Horn, the squalls of the tropics, the hurricanes 
of California, and the typhoons of Japan, being equally famil- 
iar to them. The employment of whale^fishing, more per- 
haps than any other, habituates the men to danger, and calls 
fonh such a degree of dexterity, skill, nerve, and presence of 
mind, as renders them weH 'fitted for the duties of an armed 
ship. It deserves to be mentioned, too, that nearly half of the 
black oil obtained by the adventurers of Nantucket and New- 
liedford is conveyed to England, and sold there at a profit of 
fiiW per cent., even alter paying the duty chargeable on it as. 
a foreign commodity. Tnis fad, if it does not prove a great 
relaxation of enterprise on our side, leaves no doubt as to the 
increasing activity and successor the shipping interest in the 
United States, the natives of which at once incn^ase their 
wealth and add immen.sely to the future resourced of their 
country.* 

This subject merits attention on the part of our rulers, who 
are not ignorant that, while the foreig^ trade has increased, 
the number of vessels employed by our merchants has rather 
diminished. If we look to the export and tonnage returns, it 
will be found that our maritime resources during the last for- 
ty years have been far fj»m keeping pace with our commer- 
cial growth, and that our exports to the countries which we 
have made the greatest sacrifices to propitiate, have been con- 
stantly declining, while those to our colonies, for whose inter- 
ests we have done so little, have been as rapidly increasing; 

* lUaweript JmnmL 
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and that it is the ezteDsion of the latter which has concealed 
and counterbalanced the decay of the former. ,Tbe truth of 
tiiese remarks will appear from the subjoined statement: 



180S 
1888 


Biporti. 1 imptiria. | Tonnuce. | 


jP?8,309,980 
105,170,549 


je39,898,310 
61,368.330 


2,167,000 
2,890,601 


BRITISH 8KIP8. | rORBI05 SHIPS. | 


ISOS 
1888 


Yowit. 1 Ton. 1 Veaab. | Tom. | 


T,806 
18,119 


1,333,005 
3,785,387 


3,738 
8,679 


480 3(51 
1,211,066 



Thus, while the British tonnage during this iatenral has 
advanced in the proportion of 13 to 27, the foreign shipping 
employed in conducting our trade has increased from 48 to 
121, that is, nearly threefold. The British and foreign ship*> 
ping engaged in tne trade with Prussia, Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden, since 1820, is as follows : 

British dsdiJMd with Prussia from 589 toS70 

Denmark 57 - 18 

Norway 168 - 15 , 

Sweden 123-66 

And the foreign ships trading with Great Britain^ hare, lA 
these states, increased during the same period as follows: 

Prussia has incressed from 358 to 90S 

Denmark 44 -694 

Norwar 88 -788 

Sweden.. 71-250 

The increase of shipping in the colonies has, in the mean 
while, increased at socn a rate as to form some compensa- 
tion for the diminished number of vessels employed in the 
trade with foreign countries. Between 182D and 18^, Aus- 
tralia augments her tonnage from 1291 to 19,195, and Can- 
ada from 691,720 to 1,172,335.* 

Sach details will not seem out of place, when viewed in 
connexion with onr remarks on the trade of the Pacific, which 
is capable of great extension, and must one day prove of im- 
mense importance to this country. 

Oar limits forbid more ample details on the commercial 
prospects of Polynesia, a portion of the world which presents 
itselt to us in the most inlerestin? light, when we consider the 
means that ought tol)e employed for its moral and religious 
improvement. Both good ana evil are in oty: hands, and the 
natives cannot enjoy the one without being exposed to the 

* Cominlad I17 Aiehihald Alison, Esq., from Pmter's Partiamentarr IV 
M. See a paaiyhkl oncitlod, " Ships, Coloiiief, and Coauaeioe,'' Lsa* 
18I8. 

Go 
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malign influence of the other. The National mind, more es- 
pecially in New Zealand and the Sandwich Isles, has been 
put in motion ; and vre doubt not that the result, under the di* 
rection of Infinite Wisdom, wfll prove most beneficial. In 
contemplating the happy progress which mankind hare al- 
ready made in knowledge and refinement, the reader will find 
pleasure in perusing the following remarks, equally pregnant 
with intelligence and hope. Describing the progress of the 
Romans in Britain, the nistorian of their empire obaenres, 
that '* the hostile tribes of the North, who detested the pride 
and power of the Kins of the World, suspended their domes- 
tic ieuds ; and the baroarians of the land and sea. the SeotBL 
the Picts, and the Saxons, spread thenaselves with rapid ana 
iiresistible fury 0x>m the wall of Antoninus to the shores of 
Kent Their southern neighbours have exaggerated the cru- 
el depredations of the Scots and PIcts ; and a valiant tribe of 
Caledonia! the Attacotti, the ene^inies, and aAerward the sol- 
diers of Valentinian, are accusedby an eye^fitness of delight- 
ing in the taste of human flesh. When they hunted the woods 
for prey, it is said that they attacked the shepherd rather than 
his flock, and that they curiously selected tne most delicate 
and brawny parts of both males and fenaalef , which they pr^ 
pared for their horrid repasts. If, in the neighbourhood or the 
commercial and literary town of Glasgow, a race of canni- 
bals has really existed, we may contemplate^ in the period of 
the Scottish history, the opposite extremes oi savage and civ- 
ilized li^. Such reflections tend to enlarge the circle of our 
ideas, and to encourage the pleasing hope that New Zealand 
mayj)roduce, in some future age, the Hume of the Southern 
hemisj^ere.'' Such were the words of prophetic genius sey* 
enty years ago ; but what would the historian have said if hit 
had lived to the present time, and seen within that short p&> 
riod so vast a change in human afifairs, that the event which 
he then regarded as so improbable is already accomplished, 
and the descendants of the cannibals of Caledonia are setting 
forth from the shores of the Clyde, to convey to the cannibaU 
of New Zealand the wondersro£ European art and the bless- 
ings of Christian civilisation ! These marvellous changes 
do indeed enlarge the circle of our ideas, for they carry as 
back to primevsu days, and the first separation of the difi[er- 
ent races of mankind upon earth. For what said the Most 
High in that auspicious moment when the dove brought back 
the olive-branch to a guilty and expiring world, and the ** robe 
of beams was woven in the sky which first spoke peace to 
■Mn"— ^ God shall increase Japhet, and he ahall dwell in Um 
tents of Shem, ahd Canaan shall be his aerYant" Qod Jkm 
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mnltiplied Japhet, and veil and mMr has the race of that 
aon of Noah performed its destiny. After coD<^aering in the 
Roman legions the ancient world— after hamantzing the bar* 
barisin of antiqaity by the power of law, the '* Audax Japeti 
genus" has transmitted to modern tim«;s the glorious inherit- 
ance of European freedom. After having conquered in the 
British navy the empire of the seas, it has extended to the ut- 
most verge of the earth the influence of humanized manners, 
and bequeathed to future ages the far more glorious inherit- 
ance' ot British colontzatioii. But mark the difference in the 
action of the descendants of Japhet — the European race — 
upon the fortunes of mankind, from the influence of that re« 
ligion to which the Roman Empire was the mighty pioneer. 
The legions conquered only by the sword; fire and bloodshed 
attended their steps ; they gave peace only by eitablishing a 
solitade. But our colonists set out with the olive branch, 
not the sword in their hand; with the Cross, not the eagle on 
their banners : they bring no war and devastation, but peace 
and civilization around their steps ; and the track di their 
chariot-wheels is followed, not by the sighs of a captive, but 
the blessings of a renovated world. " He shall dwell," sajrs 
the prophecy, " in the tents of Shem." Till these times, that 

Srophecy has not been accomplished: the descendants of 
hem-— the Asiatic race^-still hold the fairest portion of the 
earth, and the march of civilization, like the path of the sua, 
has hitherto been from east to west From the plains of Shi- 
nar to the isles of Greece — ^from the i^es of Greece to tba 
hills of Rome — ^from the hills of Rome to the shores of Brit* 
ain— from the shores of Britain to the wilds of America, the 
progress of civilization has been steadilv in one direction, 
and it has never reverted to the land of its birth. Is, then, this 
progress destined to be perpetual 1 Is the tide of civilization 
to roll only to the foot of tl^e Rocky Mountains, and is the 
Sim of knowledge to set at last in the waves of the Pacific t 
No : the mighty day of four thousand years is drawing to its 
close ; the sun of humanity has performed its destined course ; 
but long ere its setting rays are extinguished in the west, its 
ascending beams have glittered on the isles of the eastern 
seas. We stand on the verge of the great Revolution of 
Time-~the descendants of Japhet are about to dwell in the 
tents of Shem^civilization is returning to the land of its birth, 
and another day and another race are teginning todawn upon 
the human species. Already our arms in India have given 
herald of its approach, and spread into the heart of Asia the 
terrors of the JSngliBh name, and the justness of Iheir rule. 
And now we see the race of Japhet aettihg fi)fth to people the 
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iiias'of the East, and tbe seeds of another Enrope and a sec- 
ond England sown in Ihe regions of the sun. 6nt mark the 
words of the prophecy: ** He shall dwell In the tents of Shem, 
and Canaan shall be his servant" It is not said Canaan 
shidl be his dove. To the Anglo-Saxon race is giren the 
sceptre of the globe, bat there is not given either the lash of 
the slave-driver or the rack of the executioner. The.EasI 
will not be stained by the same atrocities as the West; tlie 
frightful gangrene of an inthralled race is not to mar the des- 
tinies of the family of Japhet in the Oriental world: human- 
izing, not destroying, as taey advance ; uoitinff with, not en- 
slaving, the inhabitants with whom they dwell, the British 
race may be improved in vigour and capacity in the Eastern 
hemisphere, ana the emigrants whom we see around us may 
become the progenitors of a people destined to exceed the g^o- 
ries of European civilization, as much as they have oot^ 
stripped the wonders of ancient enterprise.* 

The latest accounts give a lavoarable view of missionaiy 
exertion at all the stations, though success Is sometimes 
clouded by the careless habits of the natives, and occasional- 
ly bv opposition from the Roman Catholics. In New Zea- 
land, it is remarked, " the papists are on the alert Their ee* 
tablishment now is one bishop, eight priests, and two eate- 
chists; and a French ship of war is expected to bring, it is. 
said, ten more.'' The American teachers at the Sandwich 
Islands indulge in similar complaints. . One of them writes, 
that since the triumph of the French over the government, in 
July, 1839,^ the moral aspect of things has been deepening 
with gloom. The repeal of the law forbidding the importa- 
tion of alcohol into the kingdom, effected by the French trea- 



* " Shifw, ColoniM, ftnd Conmeroe," oontMniaf ui addvMt hj tlie i 
plithed hutorian of the Frepch Rsvoliitioa, to perMma eonmectMl with New 
Zealuid ooloaization. Such yiewSf as he well remarks, promise to naliaa 
the beautiful anticipatioa contained in the " Pleasures of Hope :* 

" Come, bright Improvement .! on the car of Time, 
And rule the spacious world from clime to clime ; 
Thy handmaid-arts shall every wild explore. 
Trace every wave, and coltnre every shore. 
On ZuiUmSPt hiUff where tigers steal along, 
And the dread Indian chants a dismal song, 
Where hujnan fiends on midnight errands walk, 
And bathe in brains the mnrderoos tomahawk ; 
There shaE the flocks on thymy pasture stray, 
And shepherds danoe at Summer's opening day ; 
£aeh wandering genius of the lonely glen 
niaU start to view the glittering hannts of men, 
And silent watch, on woodland heights ttoond, 
The villafs onrfew aa it toUs pnbnaA/* 
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ty, was followed by a laree importadon and sale of the arti» 
cle by the French constu and others. The consequences 
were disastrous. The formerly quiet town of Honoruru be- 
came a scene of revelry and noise, and the resort of the vicious 
was never before surpassed^ Many members of the church- 
es were drawn into the vortex, and were cut off*. The exam- 
ple so boldly set in the metropolis at length began to spread 
to other parts of the island.' Matters grew, for a time, worse 
apd, worse. The congregations dwindled, the love of Chris- 
tians waxed cold, and with the introduction of intoxicating 
drinks, the other concomitant vices of heathenism were also 
revived. In the month of October, when this state of things 
was at its height, the king made a visit to this island from 
Mowee ; and being supported by Commodore Wiikes, his of- 
ficers, and the consul, be published a' law prohibiting his sub- 
1'ects from making and using intoxicating drinks. The evil 
las by this meaiis in a good measure been arriested, and order 
and quiet restored. 

** Still," adds the writer, " we are not without our trials. 
Romanism has been and is still making considerable progress 
among us. Its priests are flocking in upon us from France, 
and are organizing a deadly opposition against us among the 
natives* oy the most deceptive arts, they are enticing to their- 
embrace this simple people. Numbers, who have long and 
perseveringly* withstood the Word of Qod and continued in 
impenitence, are now flaming papists, going about the coun- 
try seeking proselytes, on the promise of health to the sick, 
and life and salvation to all, and denouncing us as blind de- 
ceivers of the blind. These prepare the wa^ for the priest, 
who follows after in his long robe with crucifix in hand, bap- 
tizing all who apply, and urging those who^ not to come 
and receive the water of regeneration." 

In regard to grants of land in New Zealand, we have onir 
to state that the government has nominally resumed all such 
tracts as were purchased from the natives, to be restored to 
settlers at a fixed price, and in quantities suited to their 
means of cultivation. The sum demanded by the public 
agent is very moderate, not being meant as a source or reve- 
nue, but simply as the means of promoting colonization, and 
of securing the comfort of immigrants. 

Ga3 
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Aaaks, Johni the only turviyer of 
the Bounty matineen, visited by 
Sir ThomM Staines, p. 173. 

Afiica, priM^ress of the Gospel in, 03. 
Cause or the failure of missions to 
this continent, 05. 

Aimata, this princess succeeds to the 
throne of Otftheite andEiuieo, 140. 

Aitutaki, situation of this island, 101. 
Gospel introdui^ by Williams, 
103. 

Alfoorees, notice of the, 40. 

America, Sooth, proeelytism in, OS. 

American missionaries, their success 
in the Sandwich Islands noticed, 
SS5,9eO. 

Anna or Chain Island. Christianity 
introduced, 166. Visited by Mr. 
Crock, ib, tnterestinr account of 
a missionary jn this island, 168. 

Anglican Church, success attending 
its labours in the South Sea Isl- 
ands, 343. Efl&cien^ maimer in 
which government is carrying, out 
the plan of Christianizing these 
colonies throiwh the ministry of 
this body, 343, 344. 

Anura, conduct of this chief, 183. 

Archipelago, Low. These islands 
noticed, 164. Formation, ib. Idol- 
atry renounced, 166. New group 
of islands discovered, 18ftw 

Areois, account of this fraternity, 74, 
77, 318. 

Atiu, one of the Hervey Isles,. de- 
scribed, 160. Visit of mission- 
aries, 103. 

Amekland, present state of this town, 
303^ 

Austral Islands described, 173. 

Australia, BiiAiop of, his report re- 
specting New Zealand noticed, 
806. 

B. 

Btechey, Captain, great improve- 
ments in the Sandwich Islands 
noticed by him, 366. Hlsepinfoins 



referred to, 370. His candour 
gives weight to his testimony, Vll, 

Bemoy, motive which induced thja 
prince to receive baptism, 03. 

BeAnett, Mr., • his account of the 
Mendana or Marquesas Isles, 168. 

Bishop, Cw»tain, his arrive at Otar 
heite in tne Nautilus, 131. 

Bligh, Lieutenant, appointed to t&e 
command of the JBounty, 83. His 
account of their reception at Oti^ 
heite, 84. Singular custom in the 
burial of the dead related by himy 
ib. His second expedition, 87. 

^Boki, his testimony to the charactwr 
of the English, 868. Fate of tUf 
chief, 330, 331. 

Bolubola, missionaries from this isl- 
and proceed to Rimatara, 184. 

Bolatbo, the imagiuanr paradise of 
the Polynesian inhabitants, SI. 

Boston,, statement of the missionary 
board of this place, 360. 

BourainviUe, discovery of New HelK 
rides by, 333. His name given to 
a strait near the Solomon Islands. 
341. 

Bounty, mutiny of the, 83. First 
account of the mutineers, 171. 

Bow Isla&d, geological formatieB, 
160. 

Brahmins, their theory of the crea- 
tion, 56. Similar tradition found 
in Polynesia, ib. 

Breadfruit-tree, desire to tramplant 
this remarkable tree led to the fit- 
ting out of the first expediticK W 
the Polynesian Islands, 83. 

Britain, Great, -seems destined to be 
the difiuser of the Gospel to the 
distant comers of the e^rth, 107. 

Britain, New, one of the SoloBian 
Isles. 341. 

Byam Martin Island, notice of, 168. 

Byron, Lord, appointed to cany out 
the bodies of Tamehameha and his 
consort to the Sandwich Islands, 
363. Ifis counsel to the regent, 
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C. 

Caladonw, N«w, diacoveiy of ( tbia 
ialuuly 94S. Dewriptian of iw- 
tivM, ib. 

Cannibalism preralent in the Sontlk 

, Sea Inlands, 934, SS7. 

Christian, Thanda^ October, sop o( 
the matincer of that name, ao- 
ooont of, 17S. 

ChristianitjrfincreaM of, in all parts 
of the ^wrhl, 79, 00. Its 4epnes- 
«d otimittioa in the davk ages, 80. 
Cause of the little eHeet produced 
^y its introdnetioaintooncivilised 
euuntries, Sli-Mt. 

Chrisuna, Santa, or Ohittahoo^ one 
of the Marquesas Islands, 156, 157. 

Giieaacisiiin, rite of, obaenred in sev- 
eral islands of the South Sea, tt. 

Clioaate, renarkaoD, 19. 

Congo, King of, baptism of this 
prinoe, 93. 

Cook^s Uands disooveied, 197. 

Cook's opinion as to the ooral wHj' 

- |»es, 94. Remarks on the devo- 
tional character of the South Sea 
]alaaden,M,M. His visit to Ota- 
heite in 1777, b6. Aeeoont of his 
▼vyase quoted fnm% 87. Discov 
ers New C«ledoiua» 949. Sand- 
vheh lalands diseoveied by him. 
948. 

Ooral polypes, Polynesia owes its 
present form to the, 91. Account 
fl^ 93. Opiniona of Lyell, Fonter, 
and Dalrymple on, 94, 25. 

Ooral strata, direotion of the chains 
of, 93, 93. Growth of, 98. 

Crook, Mr., ezoellent conduct of Uus 
missionary, 160. Visits Anaa or 
Ckain Island, 166. 

Oroiet, statement of this officwr re- 
specting the masaaore at New 
Zealand, 983. 

Crusades, huw they aHected the 
'■ propagation of Christianity, SOt. 

D. 

Dsdalus, this storeship sttqpa at Ota* 
heite, 1 15. 

Dalrymple, his oninioii as to the 
coral polypes, 94. 

Deluge, traditions in Polynesia re- 
specting the, 57. 

Divination practised in Otaheite, 73. 

gramatic entertainments, 74, 75. 
vMf landing of missionariea fipom 
this vessel notioed, 110. 



Easter Islamll, antique busts fimBd 
in, 44. 

Edinburgh Review referred to, 99. 

Eimeo, account of converts in this 
island, 95. Pomare II. retires 
hither, 131. Christianity intro* 
dueed, 136. Mr. Ellis arrives, 
137. Printing begun, 138. Meet- 
ing held in this island for the pux^ 
poee (rf* assisting the missionariea 
to promofe Christian knowlsdM, 
HI. 

JEUizabeth) peculiar fiirmatio» of Ais 
ishnd, 164. 

Ellis, Mr., his oonehisian as to the 
origpn of the inhabitants of Polj- 
nesia, 90. Remarks on the tr^ 
ditioos current in the South 86% 
bles, 5i, 60. His works refca gdl 
to, 66^70. His vindication of m»- 
sions referred to, 101. Arrival of 
this missionary in Eimeo, IH^. 
His statement as to the ea«sa» 
which led to the 'missionaries be^ 
coming traders, 149. Chaneter 
of Pomare II. by this gentlesMn, 
148. Visits Rurutoo, in. Native 
opinion regarding missiana stated 
bjr him, 369. Character of Riho- 
nho given bv him, 969, 964. His 
account of the converston of mamf 
of the South Sea Islands, 819, 990. 

Erroman^, murder of Mr. WilKais 
in this island, 998. 

Etus or idols, 60. 

Europe, its condition in iIm dsrk 
ages, as affecting missiimary «»- 
texprise, 80. 

Ftaiah, a native Christian, mtiuiv- 
COS missionaries into tha Maiqva- 
sas, 161. 

Fatalism, this doctrine held in worn* 

islands, 65. 
Fatouiva, this island visited hy 



ropeans, 



161. 



Fijee lelandem, oosthr sacrifioaa 
the, 63. Notice of this race, ' 

Finott, oluteoter of thia ehie^ 
Particulars wspefiting the 
missionaries related by him 
riner, 318. 

Finou II., his speech on his ae 
sion to power, 917. Pmveats 
iutroduetion of th» Ckiapal at 
vioo,990. 
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Folgvr, Captain, bia •tatement re- 
npectingr the mutineen of the 
BBonty. 171. 

FranUin, Dr.. acheme of this etatet- 
man for oolonizizur New Zealaod, 
305. 

Friendlj or Tonga blanda, when 
diaooyered, 305. Visited by Cook, 
800. Miniocariee murdered, S19. 
Weeleyan niianonariee remain, 
830. Code of lawe laeaed hj King 
Geoige, ti. 

Q. 

Gamlner, Captain, hie account of a 
trial by jury in Otaheite, 140. 

Gambier Island, account of the na- 
tiyes, 167. 

Georgian Islet, first disoorery, and 
by whom, 113. Establishment of 
Christianity effected by Pomare 
U., 135 Demoralizatioo of the in- 



habitants from various causes, af- 
ter the desth of Pomare II-, 148. 
Desire for ardent spirits begun to 
prevail, 150. Heresy appeared, ib. 

Gospel, its humanising eoect on sav- 
age nations, 83. 

Guam, noticos of this ialand, M4, t47. 

H. 

Hananemane, high-prieat of Ota^ 
heite, asaiata the nuaaionariea, 118, 
119. Murdered, 135. 

Hanorer, New, deacription of thia 
isle, 343. 

Harafons, notice of thia tribe, 40. 

Harria, Mr., hia reluctance to be left 
aa misaionary in the Maniuesaa 
lalea, 159. 

Haweia, this vessel built at Eimeo, 
the launch notioed, 140. 

Heath, Mr., appointed to sucosed 
Mr. Williams, 339. 

Hebrides, New, situation, 334. 
Cook*s opinion <if the natives, 335. 
Cannibalism, 336. 

Hervey Islands, the principal group 
of Cook's Islands, 187. Natives 
described, 188, 189. GoqMl preach- 
ed, 193. Result of missionary la- 
bour in this cluster, 301-304. 

Hindoos, resemblance between them 
and the Polynesians notioed by 
Bishop Hebsr^ 57. 

Hiro, the god oi thieves, 63. 

Hobeon, Captain, appointed govem- 
aaent agent at New Zealandi 301. 



Ho^, a sacred animal in the Polyme- 
aian ialanda, 65. 76. 

Holland, New, fisheries on the coast 
of, 38, 39. 

Honoruru, apparent thirst fiir reli- 
gious knowie^e disjdayed in this 
town, 370. Drive or mall near. 
336. Billiard-room, 336, 337. 

Huaheine, one of the Sode^ Islands, 
progress of Christianity there mh 
ticed, 147. 

Huntingdon, Countess of, her eifocta 
to convey a knowledge of Christi- , 
anity to Uie South Sea Islsuds, 87. 

I. 

Idolatry can only be eitirpated by 
the religion of the Cross, 81. Abol- 
ished in the Society Isles, 136. 
Decaying in all parts of the world, 
361. 

Idols, 56, 60. 

Infiu^idde, remarks on this praetiM 
in the South Sea Islands, 913. 

Ireland, New, notice of this island, 
343. 

Iriands of the South Sea, remarks 
on climate, 19. Their finmer and 
present state, 90. Conical form, 
S3. Volcanoes, H, Positioii, ik. 
Vokanio origin, 35. Division into 
classes, 36. Origin and character 
of the inhabitants, 38. Distinction 
of caste among, the people, 33. 
Form of government, 46. Reli- 
gious notions in, 66. Marriafe 
ceremonies, 69. Christianity ee- 
taUiahed, 135. New laws latro- 
dnoed, 14|. 

K. 

Elahumanu, this princess as joint re- 
gent pvoteots and favours the nia- 
sionaries, 371. 

Karaimoku acts as regent during the 
minority of Kiankiauli, 368. 

Kiaukiaali succeeds to the crown on 
the death of his brother Tameha- 
mehaII.,S68. 

King, high respect shown in Polyne- 
sia to the, 46. Ceremonies con- 
nected with the inauguration of 
the, 51 . Revenues of the, 58. 

Kotiebue, his opinion of the change 
efteted by misaonaries, 96. De- 
scripti(m of the Lsdronea by this 
narigator, 345. His account of 
Rihmriho» or TaaMhameha XL, 904. 
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Lftdrnnei, the fiKorvry tX theiM isl- 

Miito,M4. Prudiietioas, ti. Cha^ 

acter of the people, t^., 945. Proes 

or CMioee, S4tf. Religion, tft. 
Langtiafe <« people of Polynesia, ob- 

■enratione on, M. 
Lee Buo, Prince, brooght to thie 

coDntiT hj Captain Wilson, 919. 
I^ewis, Mr., death of this missionaiy, 

196. 
LiflM, miasioDaryaoancil held at this 

pfakoe, «. 
LitMTgy, trenslation into the lan- 

gaa|ge of New Zealand, 349. 
LoaisMde, situation of this island 

grovp, 930. Bariiarotte c(»dition 

of the natives, «^. 
Lyell, his ranariKS oa the foraw of 

the coral isles, 94. 

M. 

ICahifOca, attack hj the King ef 
Acheen on, 39. 

Malays, naatieal oharaoter of the, 
31. Resemblance between them 
and the peoj^ of the South Sea 
blaads. 33. Their fisheries long 
•stablished ua the coast of New 
Hollsnd, 30. 

Mangaia, trestatent trf' the mtsaiona- 
ries in Ais isiaiMli 103. 

Mariner. Williaos. partienlws rela- 
ted by him rsspectiag the first mis- 
sionaries in Tonga, 918. 

Marion, a Franch commander, visits 
New Zealand, where he is mur- 
dered, 91^3. 

Marquesas, when first disoorered 
by Mendana, 154. Climate, 155. 
Ih-fMiucts, ih. Cannibalism, IM. 
Description of mitiTes,«4. Visit- 
ad by Cook. 157. Dadalns arrives, 
ih. Bennett's account of these 
isles, 109. The Goqpel makes somII 
progress in them, 398. Romish 
missionaries land at this station, 
398. 3*20. 

Matavai, this district ceded to the 
missionaries, 1 17, 190. 

Manke. one of the Hervey group, no- 
ticed, 101. Visited by Lord Bynm, 
104. Chnich described, 105. 

Melanesia, or Black Islanda, 90. 

Mendana, visit of this navigator to 
the Marquesas, ISO. 

Metempsycboais. 05. 

Miasiooaries, imprafamaat ib the 



Fbtyaemaa isles caused by, 18, 98, 
100. Question put to them 1^ the 
Polynesians respecting the origin 
of evil, 04. Their statements as to 
sorcery, 79. • The spirit and leal 
displayed l>y, 70, bl . First land- 
ing at Otaheite, 88. Remarks on 
the -modes of conveying Divine 
knowledge to the heathen, 80. 
Zeal and perseverance manifested 
by these teachers, 00. Evil mav 
be mingled with the good effected, 
07. Testimony in their favour, 
00. Conspiracy formed againal 
them, I<JO. Mechanical arts taughtk 
by, 105, 117. Their attempts to 
put a stop to infanticide and h«- 
mau sacrifice, 120. Miseries en- 
dtti^ by these devoted men, IM. 
Second arrival at Otaheite of thMe 
teachers, 190. Cause of their dis> 

Krnion, 138. Return in 181 1, 139. 
NPsed t^ eircunstanees to be> 
ooBiB traders, 149. Gratifying ra- 
•oltaoftheir labours^ 900. Intro- 
sire disposition maliirasted by them 
in the Sandwich Islands, 900. Ba- 
marks ou the changed chaiactet 
of the Soath Sea blenders, said to 
be in conbeqnenne of the atriot 
laws enforced by them, 339. 

Hury eaterpr se, remaika ob, 
399,395. Reaahs, 397, 348. 

Missionary Society, when first iantf 
ed, 87. 

Missions, little gnod effected at But 
by them, 00. Probable ceases vi 
this failnrs. 01, 399. CivilizatiaA 
and morality introduced in Polyne- 
sia owing to their efforts, 107, 108^ 
804. 

Moaaical Law, interest in the eav^ 
monies of ths, shown by the Soutk 
Sea Islanders. 04. 

Motives for renewing interaouaa 
with the Society Islanders, 83. 

Mountainous lalaads, 90. 

Mowee, progress of religian and 
learning in that ieland, n5. 

Mythological ballads, node* of thnas 
in uae among the Polynesian tribes 
45. 

•N. 

Nautilusu unfortunate reanlti tnmk 
the vint of this vessel at Otahetta. 
191. 

Navifaton' lalaiidi, hi 
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Twtn-mi.lt TlMirtitiwtioo,tt5. 

AvpeunncB of the eouatry, SSO. 

iCaiUMra of the iahaliitaate, MO, 

187. Viaitwi hf Williams, »99. 

lotrodttctiou of Chrietiaaity, 4b. 

Mixed reasons whi<di led (o Che 

oouveraion of the chie& and elh- 

en, 231. Good effecte of the ad* 

vice of the nisaioiiariee in puttiog 

an end to a dreadful contest, t3S. 

First Bissifinary meeting, S83. 

Improvement in the manners of 

the people of these islands, ib. 

Remains of Mr. WiUiams inSened, 

SS9. 
Nelson, settlement fonsed al this 

place, SOS. 
NicholsoB, Port, eolony established 

there, t99. Notice^ 903. 
Noakahiva, or Martin's Ishmd, de- 

.scribed. 169. Habits «f th« »•- 

tives, fl#. 

O. 

Obookiah, notice of this yonth, SM. 
Ohittahoo, attempts to introduce 

Christianity into thia island, 160, 

161. 
Omai, brought to Kigtend by Ceok, 

115. Visits Atin on his way home, 
106. 

Oro, the god of war, ft2, 6t. 

Orsmond*s translation of the Otnhei- 
tan aoconnt of the Deluge, 67, 66. 

Otaheite, notices of, lOl lu fhysi- 
cal origin, 66. Distinetien ef oaste 
in, 96. Manners ef the itthi^i- 
Unts, 68. Arrival of the Bounty, 
83. Fruits peculiar to the oonn* 
tr^^SS. Visit of Spanish mmsion- 
ariea, A. The snpremaqr of th^ 
King of Spain acknowledged, ik. 
Beapeot shown to the Loid*s day, 
106. Civilization iatrodnced by 
missions, 106. Visited by Captain 
WaUis^lU. ArriTalef Coet.tft. 
Rs-otforoemenC of missionaries, 

116. Their treatment, 137. Po- 
man retains from ezile» 133. Con- 
Tnrsiona to Christianity incmse 
after this event, 134. -fanpiove- 
SMut in the people eoBseqnent on 
this change, 936, 396. Atteaipt to 
establish a Roman CathoUe mis- 
«loB,3S6. Prsdnctionaef An isl- 
and, 346, 947. 

Oiloo, one of the ralen e# CHaheitis, 
69,86. His notions as to vsliiian, 




66. CMd«Btt*llMmii 
133, 136. Asauaws the title 
Pomare II. on the death of his 
ther. 139. LearM to write, #. 
Profesnes Christianity, 193; aad 
is baptized, 146. 

Ouapoa, or Trevennien*s island, 163. 

Owhyhee noticed. 940. Improve- 
ments introdnoea by foteigners into 
this island, 941. 

P. 

Pelew Islands, visited by Captaia 
Wilson, 343. Character of the na- 
tives, ib. Prodoctions, ib. 

PeroQse, La, his oboervations on the 
langftage of the nativev of Uie 
l6oath Sea Idands, 84. 

Pitcaim's Island, its occupation bv 
the mutineers of the Bounty, 63. 
Noticed, 164. Described, 176, 
Good conduct ef natives, 178. 

Polarity of the mountains in Sooih- 
em Ocean* 33. 

Polyganiy, 54, 63, 70. 

Polynesia, disoovery of. 16. SiMa- 
tion, 36. Colour ^ nativea, ib. 
First applkatien ef the aaaM, 31, 
Volcanic action in, ib. SamUer 
archipelagos, 33. Origin of the 
people, 80, 313, 316, 317. Pivba- 
Inlity that thiiy migrated from 
Asia, 33. Their rese^daace to 
the Malajrs, 39, 97. Obserya|ions 
on the language, 9A> Distance 
ftom Sumatm, 96. Desmation 
of the several elassse of innabt- 
tanta, 89. Climate and scenery 
43. Character of the peoole, A. 
Ancient monumenta, 44. M^h<H 
logical ballads. 45. Form of gov- 
ernment, 46, 63. lUvemkceshowft 
to the king, 46. DiifeTent onlers 
of society, 49. Regal eeremo> 
nies, 51. National assembUes, 59. 
Laws, ib. Human sacrifices, 64, 
915. Notions of rsUgion, 56. Trv* 
ditions of the Deliare, 67. Spedit 
of worship, 60. flononrs shown 
to the dead, 61. Religions dev«h 
tees, 68. Belief in a future stake, 
63. Inquiries le sp e c tiM the res- 
nrreotion ef the nedr, 65. Intal- 
lectual poweiB» ib. if ental ci^mp 
city of tne inhabitants, 66. Phy»' 
ical attributear ib. Dnration tt 
life, 68. Marriage eeremonies, 
69. BeMafiiiSMWT,?!. Pnblie 
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index; 



cBtntumiMnta, 74, 7& Improred 
eharaeter of tlie people owing to 
miniofiuurjr enteiprise, 10), vXf. 
Kemarks oa the pftst md pareaent 
state of theee iaiattds, ail. Be- 
semblanoe in religious vsages to 
the Ariaticfl, 3t9. Firat inter- 
eonne between Eanmans and the 
Bativea attended br fatal diteaaes, 
333. Commercial enterprise at 
the present time, 344, 345. 

Polypes, coral, notices (rf*, SI, S3. 

Pottaxe, motives which led him to 
abjure idolatry, 90, 91. His de- 
light in seeing the missionaries at 
work as smiths, 118. His reluc- 
tance to allow them to depart,. 183. 
Kindness shown to them by this 

frince, 184. His death noticed, 
38. Etymology of the name, 1 89. 

Pomare II. His Tetter to the London 
Missionary Society, 139, ISO. His 
conyersion to CJiristianity, 138. 
Effect of his clemency on the peo- 
ple, 135. Orders the idols' tem- 
ple to be destroyed, t6. Prayer 
composed by him, 136. He throws 
off the fint sheet printed in the 
South Sea Islands, 138. Large 
church erected by his means, 1 A 
His baptism, 146. His death, 147. 
Statement of Mr. Ellis respecting 
him, 148. 

Pomare IH. Coronation, 148, 149. 
Bis death, 149. 

Portuguese missionaries, their fiul- 
ure in Africa, Ml, 94. 

Primogeniture, law of, 47, 48. 

Q. 

Qniroe, the inhabitants of the New 
Hebrides described hy this aavi- 
gator, 337. 



Raatira, or chief, 70. 

Raiatea, soccess of the missions in 
this island, 147, 183. Sudden «on- 
vendon from idolatry, SSI. 

Baiyavai, discovery of this island, 
177. Idolatry abolished, ib. 

Rapa, one <^ the Austral Isles, dt- 
scribed, 175. Arrival of mission- 
aries, 176. 

Rarototiga, discovered by Mr. Will- 
iams, 198, 196. Progress of the 
Ooapel in this isUud, 196, SOS. 



Ctwtoms aacf Imm ef tiM natifM, 

198. Hurricanes, 199. 
Remaiks on the motives which lead 

to voyages of discovery, 78. 
Rienzi, his works referred to, 70, 71. 
Rihoriho, Christianity established 

in the Sandwich islands by this 

prince, 856. Becomes king under 

the name of Taoiehameha IL, 

875. 
Rimatara, character of the inhalbi- 

tants, 184. Visited by Williams, 

ti. improvement in the customs 

of the natiTCS, 185. 
Roman Catholic missions, attempts 

to establish them in several Pc4y* 

nesian islands, 336, 387. Their 

success in Gambier*s Island, 337. 
Romatane, exertions of this chief in 

the cause of religion, 193, 194. 
Ruui,i.its injuriou» effect oa the peo> 

pie of Pul3mesia, 103, 104. 
Rurutoo, discovered by Cook, 181. 

Conversion of inhabitants, t^. Vi»> 

ited by Mr. Ellis, 183. 

S. 

Sandilands, Captain, peace nmm- 
tained in Otaheite tmcugh his iar- 
tervention, 151. 

Sandwich Islands, discovered by 
Captain Cook, 848. Position and 
extent, ib. Enterprise of the na> 
ti ves, 849-851. Importance of the 
local position for trading, Sitt. 
Means through which Christianity 
was introduced, 854. Abolition of 
idolatrv, 859. King and queen 
visit England, 868. Death and 
charactorofthe king, 863. Change 
in the manners of the natives da- 
ring the last few years, 865-867, 
873. Increase of eivihzaitioii, 8711. 
Religious awakening, ib. Usages 
at the death bf friends, 314. Re- 
semblance of these customs te the 
fractices of the Israelites, iA. 
'resent state of society notieed* 
334. Decrease of the populadonf 
337. Causes which may lead te 
this result, 339. Americans aajoj 
nearly all the trade carried on be- 
tween these islands and other 
ooaiitries, 346. 

Savaii, one of the Navigatots* U- 
aiids, 885. 
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W. 

Waimate, one of iht chief towns in 
New Zealand, 298. 

Waldegrave, Captain, hie deeerip- 
tioB of the ialande m Low Archi- 
pelago, 183. Testimony- as to the 
▼aloe of a litargy, 173, 174. 

Wellingtm, fine sitaatioa of this 
town, 303. 

Wesleyan miisimaries, plan |^«a- 
ed by them in Tongataboo, 888. 

Williams, Mr., division of the South 
Sea Islands into classes by, SO. 
His opinion of the origin of the 
language of Polynesia, 37. His 
work referred to, U. Visits Ri- 
matara, 184. Discovers Raroton- 
ga, 198, 196. Introduces the Gos- 
pel into Aitutaki, 198. Arrives 
at Mangaia, 198, 193. Visits Nav- 
igatoTi' Island^ 889. Murdered 
in the New Hsfoides at Exroman- 

Wp,838. 
ihioOi. Captain, expedition under, 
87, 86. uis account of the kind- 
ness shown by the king and queen 
of Otaheite. W. Visits the relew 
Islands, 943. 
Woahoo, results of missionary labour 
in this island, 900, 901. Impro- 
Tsd manners m the natives, 331. 

3L 

Zavier, Fraadsy lus labovit alluded 
to, 79. 

Y. 

Yate, Rev. William, his account of 
New Zealand, 988, 990, 998, 893, 
995. His remarks on tlm Liturgi- 
cal service, and the religious be- 
lief of the natives, 343 

Z. 

Zesland, New, practices at, 08. Dis- 
covereid, 378. Visited by Cook, 
879. Where situated, 881. Soil, 
productions, and climate, ib. At- 
tempt of the French to fonnasefc- 



'tlemenit in the oouitry, 888, 981. 
Murder of the comnunder, and 
oonseqnent massacre of the na- 
tives, 983. Intereouise with Aus- 
tralia, 885. Character of the na- 
tives, ib. One of them visits Eng- 
land, A. The crew of the Bovd 
murdered, 980. Arrival of uie 
church miasioparies, 987. Two 
ohieft visit England, 988. Pro- 
tection ^ven to , the Christian 
teachers m consequence, ib. Dis- 
advantage to this countiy from ite 
not having a king over the wlude 
group, 988, 989. First report of 
UM missionaries, 989. Manner in 
which the Sunday services are con- 
ducted, 990. Proves of Christi- 
anity, and social improvement re- 
sulting therefimn, 991, 993. Cul- 
tivation of fiax, 995. Hiarboais* 
ib. Birfiqp of Australia visits diese 
islands, 990. A Ushon seat out 
from England, 997. Resulte of 
the missionaxy labours, ib. Worst 
kind of Europeans take refuge 
here, 998. First attanuit to ool- 
oniae the country, 998, 999. Sovw 
ereignty of the British monaidi 
declared, 301. Advantages of this 
country, 803. Present state and 
aspect of the isUnda, 303, 304. 
Character of the natives, 304, 306. 
Improvement produced by Christi- 
amt^, 307. Necessity for Britain 
continuing ite attempts to civilian 
the inhamtants, 307, 808. But- 
demic diseases intradnoed from ok 
torcourse witk Europesns, 390. 
Change in the character of the 
nativei within a few years, 340. 
Facilities for commerce, 847. Ex- 
ports, «&. Whale-tiade, 346. 

Zealand, New, Company, its fonnsr 
tioii,996,tW. 

ZuniA, his opinion as to the origia 
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